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I reap her wrong at first, and called her vain; 
I saw no simple nature in her ways; 
All fresh first thoughts seemed tangled in 
a maze 
Of conscious tricks, and smiles conceived in 
pain. 


She was a gentle woman, pure and fair. 
Her mind was radiant, like a mansion lit 
To let the gleam of art illumine it; 
Such sculptured thoughts, such pictured 
dreams were there. 


Her girlish heart, too, was a miracle 
For such a tender sparkle of kind dews, 
As it could send, to soften and suffuse 
The clear gray light of eyes made beautiful. 


But something froward in me slandered her, 
That affectation spoiled what else were 
sweet; 
So naught of all she did or said could meet 
My evil mind, that ever made demur. 


11. 
Iused, when days were dark and life was 
pain, 
To lapse for comfort into thoughts of 
Christ. 


'Twas sweet to cease, and sink imparadised 
Tn love that always changed my loss to gain. 


That morn I walked beneath a gladsome sun, 
In the fresh fields, amid the vital air ; 
Importunate joy around me everywhere, 

Stormed at my heart if entrance might be 

won, 


In vain. My dull, cold heart refused to sing. 
She would not, could not join the jocund 
tune 
Of the blithe weather, and the wealthy 
June. 
Peace first,’? she cried. ‘Some joy from 
peace might spring.” 


But ever a divine enchantment strong 
Held me suspense from sinking into rest, 
“O Christ,” I said, “I seek thy cradling 
breast, 
Child that I am, too tired to wait so long.” 


“Not tired enough,” such sense I seemed to 
draw, 
“Strong still to hold thy heart from loving. 
Nay, 
Not to be tired is childlike ; but to obey, 
Love is delight, but love is also law.” 


‘Amen, O Lord,” outbroke the quick reply ; 
“Yea, and henceforth law too shall be de- 
light. 
Behold ! I meet thy will, in will’s despite, 
And, bidden, love ; the bidding reason why.” 


TIT. 


As when sometimes the baffled hearkening 
sense 
Is conscious of a kind of filmy slide, 
That parts it from the world of sound out- 
side, 
And blurs each audible image issuing thence, 


And idle rumors fill the brain self-bred, 
Noisily null pretenses of right sound, 
That ring and roar, and rumble, and re- 

dound, 





But bring no message to the half-crased head; 
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Suddenly, then, that membranous wall will 
break, 
That deafening din of void confusion cease, 
And to the grateful ear, again at peace, 
The silent world of outward sound awake. 
So fared it with my heart, when I obeyed; 
That seizure of enchantment gave me free; 
At once I was where I desired to be, 
In balmy rest upon His bosom laid. 


Out of that peace up leapt a sudden song, 
Artesian inlet from the general mirth 
Of the glad sun and the sun-gladdened 
earth— 
Upleapt, aspired, exulted, and was strong. 


Iv. 

Love had been law, but love became delight, 
And love become delight gave other eyes 
Wherewith to read the loved one otherwise, 

Redeemed to wholly fair when read aright. 


Lovely she was, and lovelier ever grew, 
To the purged eyes of love that saw the 
truth, 
Till thither she, and yet in lovely youth, 
Where all is love and love is all, withdrew. 


Love for delight is insecure delight, 

But love for law becomes delight indeed; 
Such love’s delight is an immortal meed, 
It laughs at loss, or change, or death’s de- 

spite. 


I love her changed to silent, and rejoice: 
For what she was, I love her, here of yore; 
For what she is, and there forevermore 

Shall be, I love her, hearkening for her voice! 

TaRRYTOWN, N. Y. 





THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


BY PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D. 








It is one of the misfortunes of the Navy 
of the United States that the great majority 
of our people know nothing about it and 
are in no way directly dependent upon it. 
They seldom or never see a man-of-war, 
and when they do it is simply a matter of 
curiosity. It is with a very different feel- 
ing that an American traveler or resident 
in a foreign country sees the Stars and 
Stripes floating’ over a national ship. His 
heart swells with emotion, and he feels all 
the enthusiasm which we used to feel when 
we were boys on the Fourth of July. The 
very sight is a Fourth of July oration of the 
old style, when we were all patriots and 
believed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

This sight has seldom been seen in Con- 
stantinople until within a few years; but 
since the spring of 1876 we have had an 
acquaintance with the United States Navy, 
which prompts me to say in a few words 
what we think of it. It is not the ‘‘ we 
editorial” which I use; but a we which 
represents all the Americans in Constanti- 
nople. It is not necessary to speak of the 
pride and satisfaction which we feel at the 
great achievements of the Navy in years 
past, when it has been called upon to defend 
our country; for these ought to be familiar 
to every school-boy, and much more to 
every one who can remember his feelings 
when the first news of their great deeds 
roused ghe enthusiasm of the country. 
The history of our Navy is a source of 
patriotic pride to every American. 

But we wish to speak soberly of our Navy 
as it is to-day, when we are at war with no 
one and when many are inclined to look 
upon it as a costly and useless ornament. 

It is the true representative of the dignity, 
power, and commercial importance of the 
United States in all parts of the world; 













and no great nation can afford to be 
without such a representative. If we 
were ready to adopt the old policy of 
Japan—to shut out all the world from our 
ports and forbid our citizens to leave the 
country—we should need no navy; but we 
adopt the opposite policy. We throw open 
our doors to the world and desire to enter 
into commercial relations with all nations. 
We should be glad to see American mer- 
chants established in every foreign 
port. 

It is essential to the success of this policy 
that we should be known and respected 
everywhere; that we should be able to 
defend our rights and protect our citizens. 
This is the work of the Navy, and we have 
no other possible means of attaining this 
object. It is certainly not consistent with 
our honor, or even with our respectability, 
as a great nation, that, when an American 
citizen is murdered, we should be forced to 
beg England to send a man-of-war to secure 
justice for us; yet this very thing has hap- 
pened within twenty years in Turkey. It 
is not for our interest that the people of 
distant lands should confound us with the 
English, however much we may honor our 
Mother Country. The true way of keeping 
at peace with all nations is to maintain our 
independence, and to make it plain that we 
are able and ready to defend our rights, if 
they are not respected. 

The past few years have been years of 
confusion, danger, and revolution in the 
East. There have been times at Con- 
stantinople when we have been in hourly 
expectation of bloodshed and massacre; 
when the steamers in the harbor have kept up 
steam and been ready to slip their anchors; 
when houses were barricaded and armed 
for defense. At these times there would 
have been no protection for American citi- 
zens, had not our Government stationed a 
man-of-war in the Bosphorus to defend 
them, and, if necessary, take them on 
board. It may be imagined that it was an 
unspeakable relief to us to feel that, al- 
though far from home, our country had not 
forgotten us, but stood ready to protect us 
atany moment. The presence of this ship 
gave new influence and importance to the 
American minister. It impressed upon the 
Turkish authorities the fact that the United 
States was determined to protect its citi- 
zens, and no doubt added to the security 
even of those who were in the interior of 


the country. 
The advantage gained in such a case is 


not confined to the individuals who are pro- 
tected. It has a far wider influence. It 
extends the power and sustains the honor 
and dignity of the nation, for no power can 
command the respect of the world which 
does not defend the rights of its citizens 
wherever they may be found. The general 
reputation of a nation probably depends 
upon this as much as upon any one 
thing. 

Ina commercial point of view, the Navy is 
in many ways of the greatest importance. 
It keeps the United States before the world, 
and would be worth what it costs simply 
as an advertisement; for, strange as it may 
seem, there are people in the world who 
know nothing of the United States as a 
great commercial nation. There are im- 
portant ports on the Black Sea, for exam- 
ple, where the flag of the United States had 
never been seen until they were visited 
lately, by the ‘‘ Wyoming.” Our ships are 
also constantly employed in gaining infor- 
mation of value to our merchants, and they 
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are often called upon to aid and protect 
our merchant vessels. 

The theoretical importance of the Navy 
in all these respects is generally acknowl- 
edged, though often forgotten. The fact 
that the American Navy is qualified to do 
this work and does do it has been impressed 
upon us by our personal acquaintance with 
most of the officers and ships of the Euro- 
pean Squadron during the past three years. 
In regard to ships and armament, we are 
undoubtedly behind the times. We have 
been too economical to make our Navy 
what itought to be; but in every other re- 
spect it is unequaled. The officers and 
men cannot be matched by any other navy 
in the world. In personal character, ability, 
and education the officers surpass those of 
all other nations. Constantinople is 
favorable place to make a comparison, and 
I think that they have made this impression 
here. I have often heard it spoken of. 
They are gentlemen, in the very best 
sense of that word, without affectation, 
unassuming, polite, and thoughtful, and 
they make friends at once in the best socie- 
ty, wherever they go. ‘Qhey are the most 
thorough and genuine Americans that I 
have seen in Europe; such Americans as I 
wish we might always have to represent us 
abroad. And I was surprised to find that 
they come from all parts of the United 
States—North and South, East and West. 
There are no sectional interests in the 
Navy. It represents the whole country, 
and the education or profession of the offi- 
cers seems to combine and harmonize in 
them the good qualities of different sections, 
so that they are representative Americans, 
without being special representatives of any 
one state. They are patriotic Americans, 
who love and honor their country above all 
others; who have more of the old enthusi- 
asm than most Americans whom we see, 
and very little of that skeptical distrust of 
our republican institutions which now 
seems to be fashioriable at home. 

Many of them are earnest Christian men, 
and all of them have manifested a hearty 
interest in the work which Americans are 
doing in Turkey for the enlightenment and 
elevation of the people. The importance 
of this kind of friendly interest can only 
be appreciated by us on the ground; but 
there are many in America who know how 
much Robert College owed to the friendly 
intervention of Admiral Farragut, and all 
can sec, to some extent, how our position 
must be strengthened by the protection, 
sympathy, and friendship of these repre- 
sentatives of our Government. 

The ships which have been at Constanti- 
nople during this period have been the 
‘‘Vandalia,” ‘‘ Dispatch,” ‘‘ Marion,” ‘‘Al- 
liance,” ‘‘Gettysburg,” ‘‘ Quinnebaug,” 
and ‘‘Wyoming,” and, as we have thus 
made the personal acquaintance of about 
150 officers, we think that we may fairly ex- 
press an opinion of the Navy asa whole. 
We are proud of it, and we wish that it 
may be honored, esteemed, and supported 
by every American citizen, as it deserves to 
be. We do not profess to be competent to 
decide what class of ships or what style of 
guns and torpedoes should be adopted by 
our Navy Department; but we may be per- 
mitted to express the hope that-no false 


ideas of economy may be allowed tocripple 
the Navy of the United States and make it 
unworthy of the officers and men who work 
it and who so successfully sustain the 
honor and reputation of the country in alJ 
parts of the world. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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ORIGINAL SIN AND EVOLUTION. 


BY PROFESSOR HEMAN LINCOLN, D.D. 


EXTREMES meet in the realm of mind, as 
in the material world; but one had been a 
bold prophet to predict the marriage of the 
orthodox doctrine of Original Sin and the 
radical theory of Evolution. A candid 
thinker may now discover close affinities 
between them 
Evolution 


regard 
mutually complementary. 


them, or even 
as 
teaches that any change of organism or of 
function in an animal may become perma 
nent.in its descendants. Heredity will 
transmit improvements which have come 
in by of natural 
eracies which may be due to unfavorable 
The hab- 


its acquired by an animal become instincts 


yay selection, or degen 


changes inclimate or environment 
in its descendants, as the intuitive peck of 


the chicken, or the pointing of the dog, or 
the tumbling of the pigeon. 


The doctrine of Original Sin teaches a 
similar law in human history. The char 
acter of the parent is transmitted to the 


child, and habits acquired by the father 
reproduce themselves as inborn tendencies 
inthe son. The law of heredity bequeaths 
taint 
consumption and dropsy 


a constitutional in the blood, as in 


y, Or a moral taint 
in the soul, as in falsehood and drunken 
ness, The disease, whether physical or 
moral, may take an exagverated form in 
the child. Morbidne the 
become insanity in the child, or covetous 
Antie 
the ex 
has confirmed, the 
that the 
fallen Adam handed down to his posterity 


in parent may 
ness reappear in a love of thieving. 
ipating this general law, which 
of the race 
doctrine of Original Sin 


perience 


declares 


his fallen nature; not the pure innocence 
by As the 
habits of the animal become instincts in its 
descendants, sinful habits of Adam 
became sinful tendencies in 


belonging to him creation 
so the 
his children 
We need not dis 
cuss here the question whether these sinful 


through all generations. 


tendencies are guilty per se, or whether the 
element of guilt enters only when they are 
voluntarily indulged. One may accept the 
Old or the New School theory and hold in 
either case to the absolute harmony of the 
doctrine of Original Sin with the law of 
Heredity and the theory of Evolution.* 

If the doctrine of Original Sin be a strik 
ing illustration, on a large scale, of the law 
of Heredity, it follows naturally that the 
disciples of Augustine and Calvin ought to 
be strong Traducianists, and the followers 
of Darwin ought to be strict Calvinists 
But humen nature is inexplicable. Its ab- 
normal phenomena battle all scrutiny and 
mock alike at laws of and of moral 


order. Neither Augustine, nor Calvin, nor 


logic 


their lineal descendant in our day, Charles 
Hodge, was a Traducianist. And 
Huxley, Tyndall, the leading 
American Evolutionists, with the exe eption 
of Prof. Gray, of Harvard, loathe Calvin 
ism, as an arbitrary creed, made up of in- 


Darwin, 


and and 


human and irrational dogmas. 

We have read recently the 
ory Dr. Hodge, 
“Systematic Theology,” 
that he 


Anthropol- 
unfolded 
with profound 
so little from the 
scientific discoveries our age to confirm 
the of the Bible fact, 

seems to prefer theology pure and simple 
to allied with The 
teachings of the Bible, interpreted by his 


of as in his 


regrets borrows 
ot 
teachings 


In he 


theology science 


own exegesis, are more conclusive to him, 
than the same truths interpreted and but, 
tressed by natural laws 

Dr. Hodge holds strongly to creationism. 
He believes that the birth 
human race differs from the same | 
animal races. 


law of in the 
iw in all 
The elephant and horse beget 
their own likeness; but Adam begat only the 
body of Cain and Abel. 


fresh creations of God, and united by him 


Their souls were 


to the growing fa@tus at some period before 
birth 
with insuperable ditliculties. It is at war 


Such a theory scems to us weighted 


*It may be asked by a sctentific inquirer 
law of Heredity 


Why 
does not the transmit regenerate 
character If men acquire moral elements by rege 
eration, which are a benefit to the race, why do they 
not bequeath them, as similar physical advantages, 
gained by natural selection, are bequeathed? Itisa 
fair question, and demands an answer, {f the laws of 
Revelation are to harmonize with the laws of Nature. 
The only answer we can give is that regenerate char. 
acter is the result of a supernatural force, of a divine 
life imparted tothe soul. Heredity cannot transmit 
supernatural forces; but only results wrought out by 
these forces. The children of Christians ought to 
have better natures than the children of the ungodly ; 
but cannot inherit a divine life. 


with some of the most important facts in 
| psychology, such as the permanence of 
family and national traits through many 
generations. It is fatal to the organic unity 
of the race; for, if each soul is an independ- 
ent creation of God, the connection between 
individuals is not by organic Jaw, but sim- 
ply by divine appointment. It is equally 
fatal to any rational theory of Original Sin; 
for, if the soul of Cain derived nothing from 
the soul of Adam, but came direct from 
Ileaven, as a fresh creation of God, we can 
discover no causal connection between the 
sin of Adam and the inborn depravity of 
Cain. On the creationist theory the soul 
is God’s own work, It derives from him not 
only its spiritual nature, but its moral tend- 
encies, as well; and, if it be inherently de- 
praved, the depravity has a divine author- 
If ‘‘sin be a nature and that nature 
guilt,”’as Dr. Shedd argues with great force, 
and the nature comes not mediately from 
the parent, but directly from God, we sec no 


ship. 


escape from the conclusion that God is the 
author of sin. 

Dr. Hodge seeks to break the force of 
such a conclusion by his theory of the 
federal headship of Adam. He substitutes 
a representative unity of the race for an 
organic unity; and, by a sovereign arrange- 
ment on the part of God, dooms the whole 
race to sin and guilt, because Adam, their 
representative appointed by God, fell into 
sin. This theory has more inherent diili 
It sub- 
verts all ideas of good government to pro 
nounce men guilty for acts in which they 
had no share, performed by a representa- 
tive whom they had never chosen or ac 
cepted and by a representative with whom 
they connection. We 
doubt if such a theory ever satisfied one’s 
nature, itself to 
We can accept it 
by faith, as one of the Divine mysteries, if 
it be clearly taught in the Word of God; 
but it will remain the obscurest of mysteries, 
demanding a blind faith. 

Nor does the theory furnish any rational 
escape from the conclusion that God is the 
author of sin. If the souls of the race have 
no organic connection with the soul of 
Adam; if his sin cannot affect by direct 
influence the nature or character of his de- 


culties than the creationist theory. 


have no organic 


moral or commmended 


one’s sense of justice. 


scendants; if each soul be newly created 
by Divine power and its sinful propensi- 
ties be an inherent part of its nature, the 
depraved nature of the race seems to bea 
part of the Divine plan, quite as much as a 
penalty for Adam's sin. The sin of Adam 
affects the race only by its effect on the 
Creator. It induces or constrains him to 
create depraved souls, as a penalty for 
Adam's sin. Such a conclusion is appall- 
ing; but it seems an inevitable result of the 
creationist theory as taught by Dr. Hodge. 
The only escape from the dilemma is to 
take refuge in gnosticism, and make the 
body the seat of sin, ‘instead of the soul; or 
the cause of sin, by depraving the soul. 

No such moral perplexities adhere to the 
theory of Traducianism. It brings Revela- 
tion into harmony with Nature, and explains 
Original Sin by the law of Heredity, which 
governs animal life throughout the universe. 
It may cast aside light even on the doctrine 
of election, as a Christian synonym for Mr. 
Darwin's great law of the ‘‘ Survival of the 
Fittest.” Traducianism that the 
language of inspiration has a fullness of 
meaning: 
likeness, after hisimage.” The words mean 
nothing less than that Adam begat a human 
being like himself, with a double nature— 
miterial and spiritual. The problem may 
be insoluble: How can spiritual essence be 
begotten? But this is only a part of the 
wider problem: How can animal instincts 
and _ intelligence begotten? We 
accept the fact and confess ignorance of 
the method. Dr. Hodge’s chief objections 
to Traducianism are that it teaches the 
divisibility of the soul, and the numerical 
oneness of the essence of humanity. But 
these are not essential to the theory. Each 
human soul begotten may be single and 
complete, for God may act indirectly 
through the law of generation no less surely 
than by special creation. 

It is certainly a strong argument for the 
Traducian theory that it extends the do- 


teaches 


“Adam begat a son in his own 


be 


main of law, and brings the propagation of 
the human race, like the multiplying of 
animal life, under the orderly government 





can | 


= << 





of Providence. The supernatural is ex- 
changed for the natural. Nor is the argu- 
ment less forcible that it explains intelligi- 
bly the recurrence in families and races of 
mental apd moral traits which appear in 
similar form in no other families or races. 
These seem to descend by direct inheritance, 
like any other heirloom. 

And the crowning argument in its favor 
is the substitution of law jn the moral gov- 
ernment of God for an arrangement which 
appears arbitrary and unjust. It replaces 
the immediate imputation of the old Cal- 
vinism and of Princeton by the mediate 
imputation of Saumur and of New En- 
gland. Instead of the Original Sin of Dr. 
Hodge, which is an enigma, baffling in- 
quiry; a penalty inflicted on the race by no 
fault of their own, but for the sin of an- 
other; coming on them through a federal 
representative in whose selection they had 
no share—instead of such a theory, which 
perplexes our moral intuitions, we have a 
theory which is in harmony with natural 
law and which develops on a larger scale 
the generic principle that like begets like. 
Traducianism makes the fact of Original 
Sin a result of the universal law of heredi 
ty; for the race inherit from Adam a de- 
praved nature, Which is destitute of the 
love of God, and is, therefore, sinful in it- 
self, and whose first voluntary acts involve 
personal guilt. 

NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A GLIMPSE OF HAWTHORNE. 


BY 





R. H. STODDARD. 





TuHeE first American prose writer whom I 
read with admiration was Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. I may have read Poe's weird stories 
before his ‘‘ Twice-told Tales” and ‘‘ Mosses 
from an Old Manse”; i have no doubt that 
I read Irving's ‘‘ Sketch Book” when I was 
a boy, certainly I read his ‘‘ Widow and 
her Son” in my school-books; but neither 
Irving nor Poe—if I had read Poe—im- 
pressed me as Hawthorne did. I thought 
him then, and think him now, our great- 
est writer of prose; for then, as now, his 
prose was faultless to me—the ideal English 
prose of all time. 

I could not account for my early admira- 
tion for Hawthorne, for I really thought 
very little of prose in the abstract. I wor- 
shiped poetry, and believed that poe:s 
were the noblest of created beings. Chance 
brought me in contact with several of the 
tuneful tribe, asI grew older, and I found 
them very much like other men; neither 
better nor wiser, in tne long run, though 
gifted with a knack of saying things in 
rhyme, which they overrated. Chance, 
also, brought me in contact with several 
prose writers; and I must confess that I 
liked them better than the poets, for they 
estimated their powers and their perform- 
ances more justly, and were much more 
modest than their fellows. At last I met 
Hawthorne, who was the vreatest author I 
had yet met, and, with the exception of 
Thackeray, whom I met about three years 
later, the greatest author I ever met or ex- 
pect tomect. I have often thought over 
the chance which brought us together, and 
seldom without remembering the opening 
stanza of one of Browning's poems, which 
was published a few years afterward. It 
was entitled ‘‘ Memorabilia,” I think, and 
ran as follows: 

“ah! did you once see Shelley plain, 
Aud did he stop and speak to you? 
And did you speak to him again ? 
How strange it seems, and new!” 

I was making a visit to Boston, in the 
summer of 1852, and in the course of this 
visit I was in the habit of dropping in at the 
bookstore of Ticknor, Reed & Fields. It 
stood at the corner of School and Washing- 
ton Streets (if my memory is not at fault), in 
a little old-fashioned building, with no 
pretension to splendor or elegance; but with 
an indescribable air of literature about it, 
which was very enjoyable. In one corner 
of this store. which I must truthfully call 
dingy—the back left-hand corner, facing on 
School Street (if it as School Strect), the 
junior member of the firm, Mr. James F. 
Fields, had a desk, which was screened from 
the observation of the vulgar bya green 
curtain. Behind this curtain Mr. Fields 
reccived literary pilgrims like myself, with 





} whom he conversed benignantly, and with 
whom he gossipped .raciously about his 


famous English correspondents—dear old 
Barry Cornwall, say, whose ‘English 
Songs” his firm had recently published; or 
charming Mary Russell Mitford, whose 
dramatic works they contrived, without 
offending her, not to publish at all. He 
read extracts from their letters, which were 
delightful; as was, indeed, the hour or half 
hour which he contrived to bestow upon 
the elect behind his curtain. 

I dropped in on Mr. Fields one morning 
during this visit to Boston, and found him 
at his desk, with our common friend, Mr. 
E. P. Whipple. ‘‘ We are going to see 
Hawthorne,” Mr. Fields remarked, in an’ 
off-hand way, as if such a visit was the 
commonest thing in the world. *‘ Won’t you 
come along?” He knew my admiration for 
Hawthorne, and that I desired to meet him, 
if I could do so without being considered 
an infliction; and I need not say that I 
was very grateful for his invitation. ‘To 
be sure I will,” I replied. He studied a 
time-table, which stood on his desk, and, 
finding that we had no time to lose, if we 
meant tu take an early train, we started at 
once for the Concord depot. When we 
were fairly seated in the train, we met a 
friend of Hawthorne, whom Mr. Fields 
knew—a Col. T. I. Whipple—who, like 
ourselves, was en route for Concord. He 
was a tall, thin, dark-haired, soldierly-look- 
ing man, who had served on the staff of 
Gen. Franklin Pierce during the Mexican 
War; and, as Pierce was then the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
he was going to see Hawthorne, who had 
been persuaded to write his life, in order 
to furnish materials for that work, which 
was intended as a carnpaign document. 
‘‘ It is his last fiction,” said Mr. Fields, who 
was not a Democrat. 

The train halted at Concord, where we 
left it, and began to plod along the dusty 
road toward the house in which Hawthorne 

yas living, and which he had purchased a 
few months before. It stood, as I remem- 
ber, on what I took to be the principal 
thoroughfare of Concord—the one by which 
the British marched thither on that mem 
orable April morning, until they reached 
the old bridge, 


“ When the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


It had formerly belonged to Mr. Alcott, a 
philosopher of Concord, whose reputation 
was based then upon his Orphic conversa- 
tions (whatever those are), and is now based 
upon his being the father of a daughter who 
has proved more clever than he. It had 
been beautified by him with terraces and 
arbors and similar academic belongings, 
not forgetting a little rustic summer-house, 
which was falling into decay when Haw- 
thorne purchased the place, which he 
named ‘‘The Wayside.” It was at some 
distance from the railroad station, and, in 
order to reach it, we passed, I think, the 
house in which Mr. Emerson lived, as well 
as the ‘‘ Old Manse,” in which Hawthorne 
once lived and where he wrote some of his 
most remarkable stories. I think we passed 
them, I say; but,as it was twenty-eight 
years ago and I have never revisited Con- 
cord, I may be mistaken. If we did pass 
them, I took no note of them, for neither 
was the Mecca I had come to see. 

We reached ‘‘The Wayside,” where 
Hawthorne, who had, no doubt, been ex- 
pecting visitors, met us at the door. I was 
introduced to him, as being the only stran- 
ger of the party, and was greeted warmly; 
more so than I had dared to hope, remem- 
bering the stories that had heen told of his 
unconquerable shyness. He threw open 
the door of the room on the left, and, tell- 
ing us to make ourselves at home for a 
short time, disappeared with Col. Whipple 
and his budget of biographical memoranda. 
We made ourselves at home, as he had de- 
sired, in what, I suppose, was the parlor— 
a cosy but plainly-furnished room, with 
nothing to distinguish it from a thousand 
other ‘‘ best rooms” in New England, ex- 
cept a fine engraving on the wall of one of 
Raphael's ‘‘ Madonnas.” We chatted a few 
moments, and then, as he did not return, 
we took a stroll over the grounds, under the 
direction of Mr. Fields. There is a sketch 
of ‘‘ The Wayside” in ‘‘ Homes of Ameri- 
can Authors” (1853); but it was so beauti- 
fied by the artist and so falsified in pere 
spective and the like that I question whether 
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it would have been recognized where the 
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sketch was made. It was on what to us, as 
we trudged towurd it, was the left side of 
the road, and at no great distance from it, 
behind a low fence, or paling, with a grass- 
plot in front. Behind it was a little hill, 
upon which grew a few pines and locusts, 
and where stood the ruined summer-house 
in which Mr. Alcott had communed with 
the spirit of Plato. The hill faced the rear 
of ‘‘The Wayside”; but, as it was too steep 
to be ascended in that direction, a path had 
been made along its foot to an angle of the 
grounds, whence it wound in an easy ascent 
to the summit. The hill-top was Haw- 
thorne’s favorite walk, and was in such 
constant use by him that he wore through 
the wild turf and channcled a deep foot- 
track in the sandy soil. When the Muse of 
Fiction was not propitious to him, he 
strolled thither; and the glimpse of his stal- 
wart figure which his neighbors caught 
there, as it paced to and fro, was all they 
knew of their great townsman. 

We had ascended the hill, and from its 
outlook were taking in the historic country 
about, when we were rejoined by Haw- 
thorne in the old rustic summer-house. As 
I was the stranger, he talked with me more 
than with the others, largely about myself 
and my verse-work, which he seemed to 
have followed with considerable attention; 
and he mentioned an architectural poem of 
mine, and compared it with his own modest 
mansion. ‘If I could build like you,” he 
siid, ‘I, too, would have a Castle in the 
Air.” I might have told him that ‘‘ The 
Wayside” was worth all the poetic palaces 
that pocts had ever builded or could build, 
and that the reality of his life was better 
than the best of thin imaginative dreams. 
«You are a husband and a father,” I might 
have said, ‘‘ while [ am only a miserable 
bachelor. A state I am not fond of; no, 
by Jove!” And I should have concluded 
by quoting four lines of Burns, which are 
not only admirable in themselves, but which 
would have made that glorious poet a hap- 
pier man than he was if he had been strong 
enough to have lived up to them: 


“To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife; 
That's the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life,” 


I felt this, but I did not utter it, for I have 
always been averse from wearing my heart 
on my sleeve; so I held ry tongue, and lis- 
tened to Hawthorne, who recalled a brief 
memoir of myself which he had lately read 
(I think in The International Magazine), and 
remarked that I was not so old nor ill-look- 
ing as the portrait prefixed to it had led 
him to expect. The conversation had now 
become general, and, the dinner-hour hav- 


ing arrived, we descended the hill to 
the house agair. We found dinner wait- 
ing for us (a simple country dinner), 


of which we partook, and then returned to 
Boston. Such are my faded recollections 
of that first visit to Hawthorne. I have not 
forgot, I never shall forget his gracious 
welcome; and I see him now (‘‘in my 
mind’s eye, Horatio”) as he was then, in his 
forty-ninth year, a strong, broad-shouldered 
man, with dark or rather iron-gray hair, a 
grave, but gentle face, severe but sensitive, 
and the finest eyes in the world, searching 
as lightning and unfathomable as night. 
He was not, either at this time or later, the 
recluse that I had been told. He was not 
shy, or reserved, or silent; but, on the con- 
trary, communicative, genial, and kindly. 
I say kindly, for it was kindness and noth- 
ing else that led the famous author of ‘‘ The 
Blythedale Romance” (the MS. of which I 
saw in Boston) and ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” 
to treat as an equal an obscure young man, 
who had merely written a number of poems, 
of which the most that could be said was 
that they were promising. Is it wonderful, 
then, that I admired and that I admire 
Hawthorne, and cherish his memory as a 
precious possession? 

The mention just now of a memoir of 
myself reminds me that shortly after leav- 
ing Concord I began a series of papers on 
American authors ina New York magazine, 
and, as Hawthorne was one of the first that 
was expected from me, I asked him to fur- 
nish me with materials for his biography. 
He replied at once, sending me, in three or 
four pages of foolscap, a sketch of his life, 
that was just what I wanted, and in such 
English as he alone could write. I worked 
it into my paper without the change of a 
wor; and when it was published the critics 














propvounced it (as they well might) the best 
of the whole series. I wish I had kept the 
manuscript upon which it was based; but 
I set no value upon such things then, so it 
went to swell the collection of a Boston 
divine, to whom I also gave the manuscript 
of one of Poe’s sonnets, which spelled out 
the name of an American songstress, who 
has since changed her baptismal Sarah 
Anna into Estelle, to the ruination of the 
sonnet as an acrostic. 


On the election of Gen. Pierce to the 
Presidency, it was understood by their com- 
mon friends that Hawthorne was to be 
nominated by him as consul to Liverpool, 
which was understood to be one of the 
best, if not the best office that he could be- 
stow upon his old college friend. As Haw- 
thorne was to have something from Gen. 
Pierce’s Administration, I thought I might 
as well have something also; and, not 
knowing what else to ask for, I concluded 
that a position in the New York Custom- 
house was what I wanted or, at any rate, 
would accept. My determination, which 
surprises me now, did not surprise my 
literary friends in Boston, who thought it 
wise in a writer of verse in not wishing to 
depend upon verse as a livelihood. They 
interested themselves in my behalf with 
Hawthorne, and thought it best for me to 
make a second pilgrimage to Concord. 

I reached ‘‘ The Wayside” again in win- 
ter. It may have been in December, 1852, 
or January or February, 1858. All I remem- 
ber is, that there was snow on the ground, 
and, as it was melting and freezing at the 
same time, that the walking was atrocious. 
Hawthorne took me into his study, which 
was opposite the room in which we had 
dined on my first visit, where there was a 
bright, blazing wood-fire. We drew up by 
the table at which he was accustomed to 
write, and began to discuss my official pros- 
pects. The announcement that dinner was 
ready cut short our discussion, and led us 
into the parlor or dining-room, where I met 
Mrs. Hawthorne, whom I[ had not met be- 
fore, as well as Julian, and Una, and, I 
think, Rose, who was merely a child in 
arms. I forget what we had for dinner—a 
leg of mutton, may be, with a bottle of vin 
ordinaire; or what our talk was about, ex- 
cept that it was not “‘ shop.” After dinner, 
Hawthorne took me into his study once 
more, and brought out some cigars, which 
we smoked with a will and which I found 
stronger thanI liked. Ican see myself and 
Hawthorne, as we sat there that winter 
afternoon—the position of the table,and our 
seats beside it, where the inkstand was—and 
what a bother Master Julian proved to be; 
for he followed us thither from the dining- 
room, and would meddle with the pens, 
ink, and paper, in spite of all his father 
could do to prevent it. The child was fath- 
er of the man in his case, and at an early 
age. My ostensible object in visiting Haw- 
thorne was—Custom-house; an institution 
with which he was tolerably familiar, as 
the readers of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” will 
remember. But we did not touch upon it 
now, for Hawthorne was in the mood for 
desultory conversation. He manifested a 
lively curiosity about two or three of his 
old Brook Farm associates, who were liv- 
ing in New York and with whom I was in 
frequent contact. He wanted to know what 
I thought of C, for example, and whether I 
liked D and R. I gave him my impression 
of these alphabetical gentlemen, and it 
seemed to amuse him greatly. That he was 
amused at my want of reverence did not 
occur to me at all. I found him frank 
enough, for he told me that a little volume of 
fairy stories, which I had lately published, 
were not good; and I could not but agree 
with him. I knew that the author of ‘‘The 
Wonder Book” and ‘‘ The Snow Image” 
was my master in fairy lore, as in every- 
thing else; so I was not disheartened, or not 
much so, though I never adventured in 
Fairy Land again. 

When I returned to New York, I re- 
ceived the following letter, with which I 
will close my glimpse of Hawthorne: 

** ConcorD, March 16th, 1853. 
“ DgAR STODDARD: 

“I beg your pardon for not writing before; 
but I have been very busy and not particularly 
well. I enclose a letter to Atherton. .Roll up 
and pile up as much of a snow-ball as you can 
in the way of political interest; for there 
never was a fiercer time than this among the 
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office-seekers. You had better make your 
point in the Custom-house in New York, if 
possible ; for, from what I can learn, there will 
be a poor chance of clerkships in Washington. 

‘‘ Atherton is a man of rather cold extcrior ; 
but has a good heart—at least, for a politician 
of a quarter of century’s standing. If it be 
certain that he cannot help you, he will prob- 
ably tell you so. Perhaps it would be as wel! 
for you to apply for some place that has a lit- 
erary fragrance about it—librarian to some de- 
partment—the office which Lanman held. I 
don’t know whether there is any other such 
office. Are you fond of brandy? Your 
strength of head (which you tell me you pos- 
sess) may stand you in good stead in Washing- 
ton; for most of these public men are invet- 
erate guzzlers and love a man that can stand 
up to them in that particular. It would never 
do to let them see you corned, however. But I 
must leave you to find your way among them. 
If you have never associated with them here- 
tofore, you will find them a new class and very 
unlike poets. 

“T have finished the ‘Tanglewood Tales,’ 
and they will make a volume about the size of 
the ‘Wonder Book,’ consisting of six myths 
—the ‘Minotaur,’ the ‘Golden Fleece,’ the 
‘Story of Proserpine,’ etc., ete., ete., done 
up in excellent style, purified from all moral 
stains, re-created as good as new, or better— 
and fully equal, in their way, to ‘ Mother 
Goose.’ I never did anything so good as 
those old baby stories. 

“(Tn haste, 
“Truly yours, 
“ Nata. HAWTHORNE. 

“Pp, §.—When applying for office, if you are 
conscious of any deficiencies (moral, intellect- 
ual, or educational, or whatever else), keep 
them to yourself and let those find them out 
whose business it may be. For example, sup- 
posing the office of translator to the State 
Department to be tendered to you. Accept it 
boldly, without hinting that your acquaintance 
with foreign languages may not be the most 
familiar. If this unimportant fact be discov- 
ered afterward, you can be transferred to some 
more suitable post. The business is, to estab- 
lish yourself, somehow and anyhow. 

‘*T have had as many office-seekers knocking 
at my door, for three months past, as if I were 
a prime minister, so that I have made a good 
many scientific observations in regard to them. 
The words that Bradamante (I think it was) 
read on the enchanted hall are, and ought to 
be, their motto: ‘Be bold, be bold, and every- 
where be bold.’ But over one door she read. 
‘Be not too bold. A subtile boldness with a 


veil of modesty over it is what is needed.’ ” 
re 


THE AMERICAN CLERGY IN THE 
REVOLUTION. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES H. WOODMAN. 





Tue evening before the Battle of Mon™ 
mouth found the army encamped on Matia- 
pan Creek, near the Court House. Late at 
night a stranger suddenly oppeared before 
Washington’s quarters. He wore no unl- 
form and was instantly challenged. He 
replied that he was Dr. Griffith, chaplain 
and surgeon inthe Virginia Line, on busi- 
ness of great importance to the comman- 
der-in-chief. The officer of the guard was 
called, but refused admittance. Washing- 
ton’s orders were peremptory; he was not 
to be seen on any account. ‘‘Go and say,” 
replied the visitor, ‘“‘ that Dr. Griffith waits 
upon him with secret and important intel- 
ligence, and craves an audience of only 
five minutes.” The General ordered hiin 
to be admitted. Eniering the chief's pres- 
ence, Dr. Griffith said: ‘‘ The nature of my 
intelligence must be my apology for in- 
truding upon you at this hour. I cannot 
divulge the names of my authorities; but 
I can assure you they are of the very first 
order, whether in point of character or 
attachment to the cause. I warn your ex- 
cellency against the conduct of Major- 


General Lee in to-morrow’s battle.” So 
saying, he withdrew as suddenly as he 


came. How the chaplain became informed 
of Lee’s intended (and manifested) treach- 
ery is one of the ‘‘ mysteries of the Rev- 
olution.” 

Another clergyman was of great assist- 
ance in this battle, though in a singular 
manner. When the American army en- 
tered Philadelphia, after Howe’s retreat, 
the troops were sadly in need of ammuni- 
tion. The whole city was ransacked for 
cartridge-paper. In a garret, once occu- 
pied asa lumber-room by Franklin, more 
than a cart-body load of sermonson ‘‘ De- 
fensive War” was found, which had been 
preached by the celebrated Gilbert Tennent 
during the French and Indian War. These 





were made into cartridge-cases, sent to the 





front, and were fired at the British in the 
Battle of Monmouth. 

During 1778 a young clergyman of Geor- 
gia was exercising a wonderful influence 
for the cause of freedom in that state. This 
was Moses Allen, brother to the famous 
Thomas. But thirty years of age, his great 
talents and indomitable energy gave him 
the leadership among his compatriots. 
When the Georgia brigade was formed, he 
joined it as chaplain. He was with it in 
the disastrous expedition against Florida; 
and when it returned, he threw himself 
furiously into the attempt to rouse the flag- 
ging spirit of patriotism. When the Brit- 
ish fleet appeared before Savannah, Provost 
advanced against the city overland, with a 
savage horde of regulars, Tories, and Indi- 
ans. Coming to Midway, Allen’s parish, 
they burned his house and church, for, they 
said, “‘he did more injury to the king’s 
cause than a dozen rebel colonels.” 

In the defense of Savannah the young 
preacher was in the hottest of the fight. 
When the troops wavered, he rushed for- 
ward and shouted to them to follow. He 
was captured and thrust into the filthy hold 
of a prison-ship. Notwithstanding all the 
American officers were paroled, he was 
held and treated asa private. He bore, in 
the bowels of this floating den, sufferings 
which no pen can fitly describe. At length, 
when warm weather returned, he deter- 
mined to escape. He plunged into the 
river and struck out for the shore. But he 
was feebler than he -had realized. His 
strokes became slower and feebler, till 
finally he sank. 

Some of the prisoners who were his 
parishioners found the body ‘on lone Ty- 
bee,” and begged permission to bury it 
decently. But the brute, Parker, refused. 
Thomas Allen, on hearing of his brother's 
tragic fate, immediately set forth to rescue 
the bereaved wife and babe. Traveling 
overland the whole length of the country, 
amid perils which we at this time cannot 
realize, this noble man brought his brother’s 
widow and orphan to his own home among 
the Berkshire Hills. 

In the next year came Tryon’s descent 
upon New Haven. When it was rumored 
that he was approaching, the citizens met 
in council, and chief among them was the 
Rev. Dr. Naphtali Daggett, recently pres- 
ident of Yale College, then professor of 
divinity there. The voice of the venerable 
man was given, as it had been from the 
first, for war. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ one 
thingis clear. Wemust fight.” When the 
enemy landed, the citizens took to their 
arms. One hundred Yale students formed 
a band and set out to meet the invaders, 
After marching a short time, they heard a 
horse beliind them, coming furiously down 
the road. Ina moment the aged professor 
dashed by, with his gun slung over his 
shoulder. The boys raised a loud cheer; 
but the Doctor did not rein in. He went 
far ahead, and began to reconnoiter the 
enemy. Soon the fight began, and Dr. 
Daggett blazed away with his fowMng-piece, 
His one gun in the clump of woods soon 
attracted the enemy’s attention. A squad 
was detached to stop it. The old gentle- 
man saw them coming; but, although his 
mare stood by his side, he did not turn 
When the British came up to him, the com- 
mander was astounded. ‘‘ What are you 
doing there, you old fool,” he yelled, ‘fir. 
ing on His Majesty’s troops?” ‘‘ Exercising 
the rights of war,” was the cool reply. 
Amused at the affair, the British officer 
was disposed to be lenient. ‘If I let you 
off this time, you old rascal, will you ever 
fire again on His Majesty’s troops?” “I 
rather think I shall, if I get an oppor- 
tunity,” said the Doctor, stubbornly. The 
men laid hands on him and dragged him 
off. He was set at the head of the column, 
for a guide. The heat was fearful, the 
march rapid. The aged man soon began 
to falter; but was forced on at the bayonet 
point. When they reached the town, he 
was nearly dead with exhaustion, and 
would, doubtiess, have been soon shot 
down; but a young Tory, named Chandler, 
who had been a student, interceded for his 
master’s life. He was carried into the 
house of a Widow Lyman and laid upon a 
bed. For some time no hopes were felt of 
his recovery; but he finally rallied. He 
afterward resumed his duties; but the ex- 
posure had broken him down, and in little 
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more than a year he was Jaid in the grave, 
as much a martyr to liberty asif he had 
died on the field. 

The war was now carried into the South, 
and became largely a civil strife. The 
deeds and sufferings of Southern clergymen 
during the three following years would fill 
a history by themselves. The struggle be- 
tween Tory and Patriot was bloody and re- 
lentless, and the men of God knew well 
their duty and did it. 

When Cornwallis made his devastating 
march through South Carolina, Rev. James 
Hall called together his four parishes in the 
old North State, painted in dark colors the 
sufferings of their brethren, and asked for 
the forming of a troop to aid them. A 
body of cavalry was at once organized and 
the pastor made captain. He led his men 
through the whole campaign, proving him- 
self a valiant soldier of God. Gen, Greene 
desired him to become his brigadicr-general ; 
but Mr. Hall wished to fight only while 
there was necd, and then to return to his 
pulpit. 

The pastor of Fishing Creek district, 
South Carolina, was John Simpson. He 
had been intensely active from the first, 
and the British were determined that he 
should be one of the greatest sufferers, He 
was the head and guide of the noble band 
who utterly defeated the British at ‘‘ Mob 
leys” and “Old Field.” For this act he 
was marked out for speedy vengeance. A 
party of British and Tories set out for his 
church, expecting to find pastorand peo 
ple together and to burn the building over 
them. This was Sunday morning, June 
1ith, 1780. Mr. Simpson, however, had 
left on the Friday previous, taking his gun 
and joining Capt. MeClure’s band in the 
field. The enemy turned in rage to the 


minister’s house and destroyed everything, 
bringing the dwelling tothe ground. As 
they were leaving, they noticed an out 
house still standing. This was the study, 


and was burned, with all his books and 
manuscripts. His wife and children lived 
for many months ina small shed, and were 
often insulted and abused by the Tories, 
Some men came to her one day, dressed in 
her husband's clothes, asking her if they 
were not better looking than her husband 
and promising soon to make her a present 
of his scalp. John Simpson preached and 
fought to the end 

At Guilford, in North Carolina, was Rev, 
David Caldwell, for sixty years pastor of 
the oldest and largest church there, and 
head of a classical school, where the prom 
inent men of the state for forty years re- 
ceived their education. His patriotic act 
ivity and influence made him intensely 
hated by the British, who offered a reward 
of £200 for his head. In Marelr, while he 
was in Greene's army, a party of the enemy 
took possession of his house. They de 
With great parade, 
they placed his books and sermons, objects 


stroyed everything. 


of their special hatred, in a large oven back 
of the smoking ruins and burned them all. 
On thé fifteenth of March, while the roar 
of guns came over the hills from the Guil- 
ford battle-tield, the women of his congre- 
gation met and prayed for their dear ones 
and their pastor in the fight, until the noise 
of war had ceased. Mr. Caldwell was con- 
stantly hunted like a felon, and could visit 
his family only at rare intervals and with 
the utmost secrecy. At one time, when he 
was athome, he was surrounded and seized. 
Two men guarded him while the rest plun- 
dered. His sister stepped to his side and 
asked, in a whisper, rf it was not time for 
Gillespie’s men to come. Gillespie was a 
noted patriot troop-leader and the terror of 
Tories. The guards became frightened, 
and, calling their comrades, hastily fled. At 
another time, being at home, he was called 
upon for help by the wife of his brother, 
Alexander. Some British had entered her 
house and demanded supper. He told her 
to obey them, and, while they were eating, 
to collect their guns in the front hall. Then 
he went over stealthily, crept into the 
house, seized the guns, rushed into the 
dining-room, and made them all prisoners. 
In this year, also, a characteristic act was 
done by James Caldwell (of whom we have 
already heard), at the Battle of Springfield, 
in New Jersey. The valiant pastor was in 
the thickest of this fight; and, seeing the 
men slacken fire, because the wadding was 
failing, he rushed into the Presbyterian 





meeting-house, gathered up an armful of 
hymn-books, and, throwing them among the 
soldiers, shouted: ‘‘ Now put Watts into 
them, boys!” 

On the 29th of May, 1780, occurred Tar- 
leton’s massacre of Buford’s men, at Wax- 
haw, 8.C. On the next Sabbath people 
flocked to the meeting-house across the 
river, at Rocky Creek. The Waxhaw 
church was filled with dead and wounded. 
When the venerable pastor, William Martin, 
came in sight, the crowd went in and 
quietly seated themselves. Martin was a 
great favorite; a large, powerful man, very 
eloquent, and with a voice that could be 
distincly heard a half mile distant. As he 
rose, every eye was turnedtohim. ‘‘ My 
hearers,” he began, with broad Scotch- 
Irish tones, ‘‘ talk and angry words will do 
no good. We must fight. I have sought 
for all light, examined the Scriptures and 
other helps in ancient and modern history, 
and have considered especially the contro- 
versy between the United Colonies and the 
mother country. Sorely have our country- 
men been dealt with, till forced to the 
declaration of their independence and the 
pledge of their lives and sacred honor to 
support it. Our forefathers in Scotland 
made a similar one, and maintained that 
declaration with their lives. It is now our 
time, brethren, to maintain this at all haz- 
ards.” Then followed an eloquent historical 
plea for war in behalf of liberty. At last, 
stretching out his hand toward Waxhaw, he 
shouted in stentorian voice: ‘‘Go see the 
tender mercies of Great Britain! In that 
church you may find men, though still 
alive, hacked out of the very semblance of 
humanity. Is not this cruelty a parallel to 
the history of our Scottish forefathers, 
driven from their conventicles, hunted like 
wild beasts?” 

The whole assembly was swept with an 
enthusiasm. Captain Ben. Land went from 
aisle to aisle pledging recruits. As soon as 
the pastorcame down from the pulpit, a 
gigantic man, who with his sons was famed 
for bravery and strength, stepped out in 
front and related the treatment he had just 
bestowed upon a party of Tories, adding: 
‘| think this is what yow call the law of 
Moses. And as for these Britishers, if I 
don’t make old Nelly ring in their ears, and 
bedad to them! Excuse me for swearing 
this time, if you please. Now, Mr. Minis- 
ter, here is old Bill—that is two; then here 
is young Will, Tom, Jack, Hamp, Erby, 
Ransom, and Hardy; and there are some 
girls, you know, and the baby, little angel. 
I have heard you say children are a crown 
to old men who sit at the gate.” This 
strange speech capped the climax. At an 
early hour the next morning the Covenant- 
ers were on their way to battle. In the 
course of the day a squad of British dra- 
goons surrounded Mr. Martin's house and 
captured him. They found him preparing 
a sermon, which was to be another blast for 
liberty. They carried him to Rocky Mount, 
where for weeks he was subjected to every 
indignity. But when Sumter fought the 
battle of Rocky Mount, late in July, the 
venerable patriot was released. He was 
found chained to the floor, 

When he got news that the enemy had 
left Charleston, he rushed about the coun- 
try proclaiming it, always adding: ‘‘ And 
may the Devil go with them. The most 
violent hatred was entertained by the 
British leaders toward the Southern pastors. 
In that section the men enlisted often by 
parishes, and oftentimes were led by their 
minister in person. 

When Greene escaped from Cornwallis, 
in 1781, the Earl turned back toward Hills- 
boro, and came, on the way, to the parish 
of Hugh McAden. The good man had be@ 
dead for weeks; but his influence while 
living had been great. The British de- 
stroyed the place and danced upon his 
grave. 

It was in this summer that Tarleton came 
so near to capturing the whole Virginia 
legislature, with Jefferson, at Charlottes- 
ville. All but seven escaped, and reassem- 
bled at Staunton, Word was soon brought 
that Tarleton was approaching. The mem- 
bers fled precipitately. It happened that a 
Presbyterian clergyman was on his way 
from Lexington, thirty-five miles distant, 
to attend a meeting of presbytery. Hear- 
ing of the affair at Staunton and being 
greatly surprised that nothing had been 





done toward calling out the militia, he pro- 
posed that each minister take a different 
road and arouse the people. He himself 
galloped back to Lexington, called together 
a large band, and, as no one was willing to 
lead, buckled on his sword and led them 
himself. He pursued Tarleton until he 
met with Lafayette, below Charlottesville, 
where he joined the Marquis, with his brave 
followers. This man was the Rev. Wil- 
liam Graham, principal of Liberty Hall 
(now Washington College), a man whose 
memory will never die in the Southern 
States. 

In July of this year Dr. Mather was 
taken from his pulpit at Stamford, Conn., 
just as his congregation were singing the 
first time, and hwrried away by boat to 
New York. Here he was cast into the 
Provost Jail, where he endured great cruel- 
ties, until the mother of Washington Irving 
learned of his situation and was allowed 
to minister to him. 

At the Battle of Yorktown the clergy 
were present in large force, and all their 
intellectual and rhetorical powers were 
called into service the first Sabbath after 
the surrender. The finest effort now on 
record was that of Israel Evans. He had 
been a chaplain from the first and fought 
in nearly every great battle of the war. At 
Yorktown, as he stood near Washington, a 
cannon-ball struck at his feet and showered 
him with mud. Without moving a step, 
he took off his hat to examine its condition. 
Washington advised him to take it home, to 
show his wife and children. After the 
surrender, he preached to the assembled 
army from ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto thy name give glory for 
thy mercy and for thy truth’s sake. Where- 
fore should the heathen say, Where is now 
their God? But our God is in the heavens. 
He hath done whatsoever he pleased.” 





A LAYMAN’S VIEW OF FUTURE 
PUNISHMENT. 


BY ALFRED WALKER. 


THE conceptions which we form of God’s 
moral government are made familiar to our 
minds by the governments under which we 
live; and, as the latter partake of human 


; imperfection, are no better than those who 
/ create and administer them, they cannot be 


a true exponent of the divine government, 
and are, we think, the source of some grave 
misapprehensions. Especially are they mis 
leading in regard to any similitude in the 
nature or the manner of penalty for the 
future life. This we hope to make evident. 

Our absolute knowledge of spiritual 
truths may be less than we imagine. The 
Kingdom of God within us, which is the 
source of all spiritual discernment, is a 
principle of growth. It is now, we may 
suppose, but as a grain of mustard seed, 
and is to grow, as successive generations 
grow, toward moral perfectness; and, as a 
growing tree casts off from time to time 
its wasted leaves and branches, so must 
all theological treatises, formularies, and 
creeds be subject to a similar law, until they 
attain to the divine pattern. No man is 
wise enough now to say the last word in re- 
gard to the doctrines of Christian faith. 

With these remarks, I submit, with due 
deference to my fellow laymen, some 
thoughts on a subject of deep and common 
interest, first quoting a sentence from a 
recent book by an able writer (J. Newman 
Smyth): ‘‘ The history of doctrine shows 
that one work, which is required every gen- 
eration or two, of Christian thought is to 
rearrange its faiths in newlights . .. 
and reset its so-called Christian evidences.’ 

The light in which we shall view the 
subject is mainly ethical and two aspects 
of it only will betaken. First, future pun- 
ishment, as the natural and deplorable con- 
dition of the soul, consequent upon trans- 
gressing the laws of God. Second, the hu- 
man soul as forever free and accountable 
to God. 

First. On the deplorable condition of the 
soul. Of this we shall speak briefly, under 
this head, as it is intimately connected 
with the second. It is common (shall I say 
too common?) to conceive of the world of 
woe as a place or state of intense, unremit- 
tent, indescribable anguish, perhaps of suf- 
fering inflicted by some outward agency. 
But may it not be conceived of, rather, as an 
outcast state and condition, fearfully de- 
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graded and depraved, and, as seen from the 
standpoint of perfect ms6rai goodness, un- 
utterably wretched? Contrasted not with 
earth, but with the purity and blessedness 
of Heaven, which is the scriptural point of 
view, what could be more deplorable 
than a soul separated and alienated from 
all good and maintaining undying hatred 
to God? Were not the boldest metaphors 
called for to set it forth? The imagination 
must be feeble, indeed, that cannot see in 
these natural consequences of transgression 
enough to satisfy its conceptions of the de- 
mands of divine justice, and even for the 
supposed utilitarian purpose of maintaining 
the universal sovereignty of God. 

To the plea that an inflicted penalty, 
material or otherwise, as distinguished from 
natural evil,is necessary to the maintenance 
of the Supreme Authority, it may be replied 
that this sublime end seems to be accom- 
plished by other means. For why is not the 
natural evil that God has appointed to be 
the inevitable, inseparable accompaniment 
of transgression as really the means to that 
end as would be the infliction of punish- 
ment? 

Concerning, secondly, the freedom of 
the soul, without which we may say there 
could be no Heaven nor Hell, it is obvious 
that the future life of the impenitent, what- 
ever it may be, must be the life of their 
choice, and that at death they go naturally 
to their own place. In this remark I do 
not overlook the judgment scene presented 
in the Inspired Word. It was meet that a 
matter of such transcendent importance 
should be so announced as to arrest and fix 
the attention of thoughtless and daring 
souls. It was meet that the highest and 
most awe-inspiring tribunal known to man 
should be made the symbol of that solemn 
event when the righteous and the wicked 
separate forever. But the fundamental 
truth remains. The human soul is forever 
free—free to choose its companions among 
the good or the bad, here or hereafter. By 
this we imply only that a wise choice isa 
possibility of the soul. But the common 
impression of future woe is such that we 
hear the incredulous cry: How can one 
choose the world of woe in preference to 
IIeaven? 

Facts all around us throw light on the 
answer. As the haunt of low pleasure is 
the Heaven of one, so is it the Hell of an- 
other. ‘She who lives in pleasure is dead 
while she liveth.” Thus this world abounds 
in incipient heavens and hells, Some choose 
the one and some choose the other, and the 
choice established survives the transition 
of death. Thus easy is it to make the fatal 
choice between Heaven and Hell. They 
are nearer than we imagine. Could we 
interpret aright the figurative language 
that sets forth the future life, much would 
be gained. The discerning eye would not 
linger on the golden garniture of the Celee- 
tial City; but through and beyond all the 
splendor of the description it would see the 
beauty of holiness, and its language would 
be: ‘‘Let me be near and like my God!” 
Or, on the other hand, the fearful imagery 
of Hell would not be a picture of horror, 
that too often forbids contemplation. It 
would be seen that the woe predicted 
as the consequence of sin is antici- 
pated, in some measure, in the depraved 
life that now is; that itis not specially a 
sequence following transgression as human 
punishment follows crime, but is insepar- 
able from depravity. In tersest phrase: 
«Myself am Hell.” 

In this view of perpetual free agency, it 
will also be seen that the eternity of woe, 
which evokes so much earnest effort to 
limit or annul it and which is looked upon 
with special horror, may have but a very 
subordinate place, and is quite unworthy of 
the efforts of learned men to limit its dura 
tion. For it is quite possible that, if the 
question How long? were addressed to the 
impenitent in the future life, they might 
regard it with little interest. The life they 
live being the life they choose to live, it 
might be, if we could hear their response to 

all such extraneous sympathy, that the 
answer would be in those self-reliant words 
re echoed from the ages: Let us alone! 
And, incidentally, we may see in this view 
of a free, self-chosen life that the dogma of 
annihilation also drops from the arena of 
discussion, retaining only a speculative 
interest. 
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It may not be out of place if we dwell 
here for a moment on the solemn theme of 
what may be the current life of the impeni- 
tent hereafter. There is a theory, which 
we think not incredible, that in the transi- 
tion of the soul from the morial to the 
immortal state there is no great and sudden 
change in its moral or spiritual condition. 
The essential character survives the change 
and, so far as we can see, lives on intermin- 
ably. 

And we are not forbidden to suppose that 
the condition or current life of the soul 
may be analogous to that of other fallen 
spirits who are revealed to us as capable of 
reasoning, planning, scheming; having a 
world-wide freedom, going to and fro and 
walking up and downit; capable of great in- 
fluence over the conduct of men and ap- 
proaching even the pure and the holy. Can 
any reason be assigned why it should be es 
sentially different with fallen men according 
to their capacities? It is aflirmed that men 
are as the angels, in Heaven, and may not 
the likeness hold in the fallen state as well? 
And, if the freedom of the soul and its re- 
sponsibility to God continue, it must be 
under conditions where obedience is possi- 
ble. The moral faculties must abide with 
the soul, uncontrolled by any external force 
or influence, save in the surroundings of 
the soul’s own choosing. I am aware that 
such a conception of Hell will not satisfy 
all minds. Some will demand the letter of 
the bond. Let me reply. Without free 
moral agency there can be no Hell, for God 
is not a tyrant; and with freedom there 
must be endurable conditions of existence, 
which to the depraved soul are preferable 
to Heaven. 

Will this be doubted? It is not without 
analogies in this world. We have said be- 
fore that the Heaven of one is the Hell of 
another. By this we mean that in opposite 
moral conditions and surroundings different 
persons may prefer to dwell, and their pref- 
erence constitutes the “‘ great gulf” between 
them. But oh! how different are the per- 
sons, and the things which constitute their 
life! Accompany the officer in the mid- 
night hours to the bacchanalian revelries 
and the dens of pollution found in all the 
large cities of the world! You are horrified. 
Not so with the actors. To them these 
are the sources of their chicfest pleasure. 
They will be there the following night and 
fain would be there forever! So, too, among 
the educated and refined, there are those 
who hold God in utter contempt, and take 
pride in so doing. They despise the believ- 
er and enjoy a fiendish pleasure in their ar- 
rogance. And they also would be let alone. 
But, with our limited knowledge of the 
spirit-world, we would not press this nor 
any analogy to a close application. I only 
wish to make it apparent that the soul ip 
ruins may be content, and choose rather to 
bear the ills it has than submit to God 
whom it abhors. 

Is not this Hell? 

Concerning the term punishment, which 
in relation to this subject is the chief stone 
of stumbling, we would remark that, while 
it occurs frequently in the records of the 
Theocracy as an act of God, and while the 
term is not quite obsolcte in the later Scrip- 
tures, it does not follow that in its literal 
signification it can be properly applied 
to a wholly different state of existence, 
Some expositors give the word the sense of 
discipline when applied to the experiences 
of this life, and reserve the popular mean- 
ing to be applied to the future life., We 
need not notice this distinction, while we 
object to the misapplication of the term to 
the future life. Suffering deep and lasting 
there may be, here and hereafter, that is 
not punishment, though popular usage con- 
found the terms. Punishment commualy 
implies a punisher, and, if applied to the 
future life, God must be supposed to muin- 
tain a ceaseless activity in inflicting suffering 
on lost souls! Nor is it any relief to this 
painful conception to regard the suffering 
inflicted as mental, and not material; nor as 
continued only so long as sin and impeni. 
tence continues; nor yet in ascribing it to 
God as the first cause of all things; for 
that confounds all moral distinctions, 
No, the very attitude of God toward lost 
souls which is here assumed is repugnant 
to our best conceptions of his moral per- 
fection. 

And, further, such an attitude would not 





seem to be demanded for any purpose of 
asserting the Divine Authority. For we 
have no reason to doubt that the natural 
suffering consequent upon the reaction of 
sin in the soul will suffice for the illustra- 
tion of God’s justice and sovereignty, from 
whatever world it may be viewed , Let us 
rather behold God as the Infinite Fountain 
of life, peace, and joy to those who cleave to 
him; while others, by their own free act, 
forsake the§Father’s house, choosing to sub- 
sist on husks and such debasing pleasures, if 
any, as may consist with their depraved 
condition. 

We believe in the unchangeable love of 
God; but how can God love a sinner while 
he abhors his sin? This is possible because 
sin is only an incident of a man’s being; a 
perversion of his noble powers. He him- 
self bears the image of his Maker; and 
the relations of God to his human offspring 
are unspeakably nearer and more vital than 
those of men to each other or of parents to 
their children. 

One thing more follows from the propo- 
sition that the soul is forever free. It is 
that repentance and turning to God would 
always be met by a gracious forgiveness; 
otherwise, free choice is a delusion. 
This is made sure by what God has 
revealed of his moral perfections. It is 
seen in those far-reaching words, ‘‘I say 
not unto you until seven times, but until 
seventy times seven; I say unto you love 
yourenemies.” The greater the offense the 
deeper must be the commiseration toward 
the offender. As the unshapely child finds 
a warm place in the parent’s heart—the 
place where love and pity blend together— 
so doth God love and pity his chiefest ene- 
mies. Maybe we ‘cannot bear it now”; 
but in the growth of spiritual discernment 
it will be seen hereafter. We have said 
that a truly penitent soul would never be 
denied forgiveness, It may be thought a 
matter of ut littke consequence that we 
conceive of God as forever standing ready 
to forgive the true penitent in the ages to 
come, if we see no reason for believing that 
any soul will repent and turnto him. Of 
little consequence? Nay, verily. The atti- 
tude of God toward lost and suffering souls 
must be, in the sight of angels and men, of 
unspeakable moment. Will it be the atti_ 
tude of an inflictor of suffering forever? or 
that of infinite pity? In the one case he would 
be regarded by the awe-struck universe asa 
great avenger, implacable forever; in the 
other the adoring throng beholds him the 
unchangeable, compassionate God, not will- 
ing that any should perish. On the pillars 
of his throne would be read in letters of 
gleaming light, which never fade, but shine 
afar to every creature: ‘Turn ye, turn ye; 
for why will. ye die?” Now, if these be 
the relations of God toward his creatures; 
if man, being forever free, is the arbiter of 
his own fate, and forever holds the keys of 
his condition in his own hands, who, who 
can find fault with God, or assail the perfec- 
tions of his moral government? 
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BY THE HON, JOSIAH QUINCY. 





NorHinG could have been more perfect 
than the weather of that jubilee week when 
Boston first welcomed Lafayette. Not a 
drop of rain descended during the day; but 
during the night showers were abundant, 
and these laid the dust and covered the 
country with verdure. On Sunday it was 
supposed that the General would attend the 
Catholic Church. ‘‘Oh! no,” said he. 
‘Let me go to Brattle-street Meeting-house 
and sit in Governor Hancock’spew. There 
I used to attend the services of my good 
friend, Dr. Cooper, and I should feel 
strange in any other place of worship.” 
And there he did go, and the clergyman 
who preached upon that occasion is yet 
living, though nearing his nineticth year. 
This was the historian of New England, 
the then Reverend and since Honorable 
John G. Palfrey. On the afternoon of 
Sunday, in spite of the Massachusetts 
statute, which made his: conduct illegal, 
the General drove to Quincy, to dine with 
the venerable John Adams. But, out of 
respect to the day, the four white horses 
which drew him about were summarily 





cut down to two, and it is worth while to 
notice that from the crowds which assem- 
bled to see him pass, in the town of Quincy, 
there arose no sound of welcome. I men- 
tion this fact as an interesting testimony to 
the respect for the Sabbath that was at that 
time entertained by a very mixed body of 
sightseers. Of course, on a week-day no 
police would have been strong enough to 
repress the shouting. 

The General was to stop to make a 
friendly visit at my father’s house in 
Quincy, and it was an interesting moment 
when we saw his carriage driven down the 
avenue. ‘‘I have been at this house be- 
fore,” said Lafayette, after he had greeted 
us all with his tender French cordiality. 
‘“‘T was here during the Revolutionary War, 
as the guest of your great grandfather.” 
And there happened to be a daughter of his 
former host there present, my Great Aunt 
Storer, then in her ninetieth year. She was 
much overcome on again meeting Lafay- 
ette, and declared that his presence took 
her back among the trials and sufferings of 
the Revolution. During this visit my sister 
has noted, in a journal which she has kind- 
ly lent me, that Washington Lafayette 
talked more that ever before and appeared 
to better advantage. His manners were 
not prepossessing, and he generally moved 
about as if depressed by the gigantic 
shadow cast by his father. His position 
was in some respects awkward; but on 
this occasion he came out of his shell—at 
least, to the ladies of the family. He con- 
fessed tothem that he was so affected by 
the scenes he witnessed and the manner in 
which his father was received that he had 
great difficulty in commanding himself. 
His may have been one of those not uncom- 
mon characters whose extreme sensitive- 
ness conceals itself under the mask of in- 
difference. He was not popular; but the 
opinion of the time very likely did him in- 
justice. 

On Monday the reception culminated in 
a grand militia review, which was finer 
than anything which had then taken place 
in Boston. There were two hundred tents 
on the Common, besides a huge marquee, in 
which twelve hundred people sat down to 
dinner. The crowds which flocked in from 
the country had a peculiarity which moved 
the astonishment of a gentleman from New 
York. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “‘ all these people 
are of one race, and they behave like mem- 
bers of one family; whereas with us a 
crowd is an assembly of all the nations 
upon earth.” I did military duty for thir- 
teen hours, and, when at length allowed to 
take off my soldier’s clothes, attended a 
brilliant reception given by the General to 
the ladies of the city. This was held at 
the house forming the corner of Park and 
Beacon Streets. The rooms were finely 
decorated, having, among other interesting 
objects, pictures of the first five Presidents, 
all taken by Stuart. But this brilliant 
scene was not to end the day. ‘‘ After the 
reception,” to quote from my journal, ‘‘I 
proceeded to Mr. W. H. Eliot’s, where I 
wus an active and efficient manager (I will 
not suppress the egotism) to a most delight- 
ful ball. One of the rooms was ornament- 
ed with the General’s portrait, surrounded 
by wreaths of flowers. When the original 
entered, the dancing ceased at once and 
the band broke into a march.” 

Aud so we Boston people received the 
guest of America, on his first visit to our 
city, fifty-six years ago. As I shall have 
something to say of his second visit, on the 
memorable fiftieth anniversary of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, I pass over other incidents 
to introduce a gallant gentleman, whose 
name was intimately associated with that 
of the hero who had won our hearts. Dur- 
ing his visit, Lafayette once exclaimed, 
with ardor, in my presence: ‘‘ There is one 
man in America whom, of all others, I 
long to meet—a man whom I saw but for 
ten minutes, and this was thirty years ago; 
but I saw him under circumstances which 
engraved his countenance forever upon my 
mind, I count the moments till I can em- 
brace my good friend, Colonel Huger, of 
South Carolina.” This gentleman was well 
known as the hero of the attempt to rescue 
Lafayette from the Austrian prison, where 
he was held during a miserable captivity of 
more than five years. The General seldom 
alluded to his prison-life. Its details were 
too shocking to recall. Hehad been seized 





for the republican sentiments he was known 
to profess, and told that he should never 
leave his narrow and filthy dungeon. He 
was deprived of the commonest conven- 
iences of life, and for a long time his fam- 
ily and friends could get fo evidence of his 
fate. At length, the physician of the 
prison made a formal statement io the Aus- 
trian Government that the prisoner would 
die unless he were allowed to breathe a 
purer air. The petition was returned, en- 
dorsed with this oflicial reply: ‘‘ Wo. He 
isnot sick enough yet.” At length an out- 
cry of public indignation in Europe and 
America forced his keepers to permit La- 
fayette to take occasional exercise in a car- 
riage, accompanied by two soldiers. It 
was during one of these rides that his 
rescue was attempted. Soon after Lafay- 
ette returned to New York, my family 
received letters from him, introducing the 
gentleman he had so longed to meet. 

The position of a young lawyer whose 
services are not demanded by numerous 
clients is rather discouraging. Neverthe- 
less, the situation has its advantages, as I 
found when it appeared that I was the only 
member of the family who could command 
the leisure to attend to Colonel Huger. It 
devolved upon me to drive this interesting 
person about the environs of Boston, and 
to introduce him to such gentlemen as he 
desired to meet. On different occasions we 
drove in a chaise (in those days there were 
no four-whecled vehicles for two persons) 
to Cambridge, Roxbury, and Charlestown, 
and visited together Governor Eustis, Gov- 
ernor Brooks, Commodore Brainbridge, 
John Adams, and other personages of dis- 
tinction. My companion had all that 
charm of a high-bred Southerner which 
wrought such peculiar fascination upon 
those inheriting Puritan blood. But, be- 
sides this, there was his romantic associa- 
tion with the attempted rescuc of Lafayette, 
and Scott's novels, then in the full blossom 
of their popularity, celebrated no hero 
whose adventures seemed more chivalrous 
and thrilling. ‘‘I simply considered my- 
self the representative of the young men of 
America, and acted accordingly,” said 
Huger, modestly, when a lady expressed 
the feelings of admiration with which he 
was universally regarded. But there was 
no false modesty about the man, and upon 
proper occasions he was willing to tell the 
story, Which every one who met him was 
desirous to hear. I not only heard him 
give the narrative more than once, but 
during our drives had the opportunity of 
questioning him upon every detail. More- 
over, there is a journal before me in which 
his words were taken down an hour after 
they were uttered. From these sources I 
shall be able to record, in a future paper, 
the story of the attempted rescue, substan- 
tially as it came from his own lips. 

In easy conversation, one day, at my 
father’s table, the Colonel told us something 
of his history subsequent to this event. He 
had married a daughter of [. Pinkney, Esq., 
and soon after purchased an estate on the 
high hills of Santee, about a hundred miles 
from Charleston, where he established his 
family. His wife, though very young, 
brought up in the gayest society, and even 
accustomed to the splendor of a court (her 
father had been our minister to England), 
accepted the change with cheerfulness. 
“And here,” said Huger, ‘‘I have resided 
ever since, occupied in taking care of my 
farm and in educating a family of eleven 
children.” He mentioned that the condi- 
tion of the slaves inthe part of Carolina 
where he lived was much less painful and 
degrading than on the low lands by the sea- 
board. ‘‘I am not wealthy,” he said, ‘‘ and 
am contemplating a further remove toward 
the mountains. The land there is cheaper 
and richer, and I may acquire more propeie 
ty to divide among my children.” He told 
us that his visit to the North was solely to 
meet Lafayette; but, after he had seen him, 
he felt a desire to see the New England 
States, and so had come to Boston. 

Among the houses to which I took Colo- 
nel Huger, none was pleasanter than that 
of Professor Ticknor. This gentleman, 
afterward so well known in the world of 
letters, then enjoyed the distinction of hav- 
ing seen Europe; and in those days this 
was a distinction, almost as great a one as 
not to huve run across the ocean is now, 
There seemed to be a cosmopolitan spa- 
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about his vestibule. Te 


usnes very 
received company with great ease and a 
simple supper was always served to his 
Prescott, Everett, Web- 
ster, Hilliard, and other noted Bostonians— 
well mixed with the pick of such strangers 
as happened to be in the city—furnished a 
the first quality, 
at least, American politics 


evening visitors. 


entertainment of 
Politics 


never mentioned; but diplomacy, travels, 


social 


were 


literature, and science furnished inexhaust 
The host was 
an admirable narrator, and gave his forcicn 
with that they 
inthe memory. In proof of 
which, there comes to me a little 
described at Almacks, the 
exclusive of London 


ible topics for conversation. 


experiences such spirit 


would stick 
cene he 
fashionable and 
ball-room “7 wa 
Mr. Ticknor, Lady 
Jersey, who was the patroness of the ball 
It was past eleven o'clock, and the rule had 
been made that no one should be admitted 
after that hour 
commotion, and word was brought to Lady 
Jersey that the Duke of Wellington was 
below ‘*Tell His 
"said the Lady, ‘that Tam happy in 
declining to admit one after whom no 


standing,” said by 


Suddenly there was a 


and desired to enter 
Grace, 
one 
The story showed 
and title 
that a 
woman who is ready enough may mix a 
compliment with a refusal that will dull 
the force of the blow. 


will presume to apply.” 
that British 


was 


snobbishness to rank 


not without its limits; and 


T failed to mention that, during Lafay- 
ette’s first visit, Mr. Ticknor gave him a 
supper-party, which was marked by a little 
that had 
A likeness of Lafavette, encraved 
red 


ceremony quite a foreign grace 


about it 
upon bright found under 
the glass by the side of each plate. As the 


guests seated themselves at the table, every 


paper, was 


one, except the General, took up the pie 


ture and pinned it upon some part of the 
dress, where it looked like the decoration 
of a noble order. This arrangement, if I 
may trust the statement of the journal be 
fore me, was devised by M. Wallenstein, a 
gentleman attached to the Russian legation 
and whom John Quincy Adams had pro 
nounced the most intelligent member of the 
diplomatic corps he ever met in the United 
States. Though very plain in person, Wal- 
lenstein had great personal fascination. I 
met him frequently about this time, at my 
father’s house, Mr. Tick 
nor. To say that he was an object of inter- 
est and attention in Boston even while La- 
fayette was with us is to sound his praises 


as well as that of 


to the utmost. Wallenstein remained some 
years in this country, published a transla- 
tion of the letters of Madame de Riedesel, 
and made hosts of friends. He was after- 
ward transferred to a diplomatic station in 
South America. 

WoLLaeton, Mass. 
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SUMMING UP FOR THE PLAINTIFF. 


BY THE REV. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON 


I HAVE laid down two propositions re 
the ‘‘Maine Law”: 1. That the 
characteristic of the Maine Law by which 


garding 


itis distinguished from other liquor laws 
is, not that it prohibits all sales of liquor 
(no liquor law does that); and not that it 
prohibits some sales of liquor (all liquor 
Jaws do that); but that it requires the un 
prohibited sales to be 
officer, as a function of 


made by a 
the 
other liquor laws only permit such sales to 


public 
state, while 


be made by individuals designated for the 
purpose. It is, misnomer to 
speak of it as ‘‘ the prohibitory law,” 


therefore, a 
when 
all liquor laws are partially prohibitory, 
and this is only partially so 

To this proposition General Neal Dow, 
candidate for President of the United 
States, answers: First (with much _ pro- 
fusion of quotation), that the liquor traftic 
is a source of prodigious evils to society 
Which nobody will deny. Secondly, that 
some provision, by which good and pure 
liquors shall be sold for suitable purposes, 
is necessary and useful. This, too, is cor- 
Thirdly, that any one 
who would oppose such a provision would 


dially conceded. 


find himself in company with ‘‘the rum- 


mies.” This, also, I believe to be substan- 
tially true 
the elass of people interested in the liquor 
traffic will often, when an effective law is 


about to be applied to restrain that busi- 


It is commonly observed that 








Jalsus 


ness, combine with extreme ‘‘ prohibition- 
ists” to tone up the law to an impracticable 
stringency. 

These three points are all (so far a3 I re- 
member) that have been advanced against 
my proposition that the essential character- 
istic of the Maine Law is this: that it in- 
stitutes the liquor traffic asa government 
monopoly, a function of the state. The 
proposition, then, is as good as admitted. 
The difference between ‘‘ the Maine Law” 
and a license law is this: they are both par- 
tially prohibitory; but the one provides for 
the unprohibited sales by appointing a man 
who must sell, the other by appointing a 
man who may sel]. It does not appear that 
in respect of abstract morality there is any 
such difference between the 
that we may freely choose between them by 
this Which of the two, in 
actual working, is practically the more use- 


two laws but 


sole criterion. 


ful and effective? On this question, in 
common with many other earnest and 
aciive temperance men, I have grave 


doubts, and am desirous of finding really 
trustworthy The history of 
so-called “ prohibition” in Connecticut and 
other states bas been very discour- 
aging; but we have been constantly cheered 
by tidings from Down-East that in Maine 
the working of the law was splendidly suc- 


information. 


ome 


cessful; that the open traffle in liquor, ex- 
cept as provided for atthe government 
liquor-shops, was substantially extirpated 
everywhere, although it ‘‘ lingercd more or 
less secretly in some of the larger towns.” 
By such representations I been in- 
duced, since coming to this place, to active 


have 


labors—in voting, writing, speaking, and 


editing the No-License Advocute—in  fa- 
vor of the so-called ‘‘ prohibiiory law.” 
I now find, by what scems to me uninis- 


that I have been im- 
posed upon by false reports from Maine, 
And 


prop 


tukeable evidence, 
this was the occasion of my second 
I beg to former 
late with more precision than heretofore, as 
follows 


ition, which leave 


2. Concerning the practical usefulness of 
tie Maine Law in Maine, the public have 
been imposed upon by delusive, if not dis- 
honest representations. I need not repeat 
the »mazing document from the town of 
Bangor, which proved that town to be a 
that at 
present, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of 1,300 citizens, the law is openly set at 
naught on every hand; and (for this is the 
point of gravest consequence) that during a 
four-years’ rigorous enforcement of the 
law the morals of the town were hardly 
any better, and perhaps a great deal worse. 


slough of habitual drunkenness; 


To this the answer of the presidential 
is three-fold: 1. At Bangor isa 
theolovical seminary and a lumber trade, 
2. The citizens of Bangor are cowards. 3. 
The present writer must bea very bad man 
andarummy. This answer will, I think, 
be generally regarded as an admission that 
my second proposition is true. 

‘But shall the failure of the Maine law 
{fo a single be counted an offset 
against its success all over the state?” 

No. That is not the point. The discov- 
ery of the falsechood—the very flagrant false- 
hood—of the ‘*‘ glorious news” from Maine, 
in the one instance in which we have had 
the opportunity of testing it thoroughly, 


candidate 


town 


discredits the witness who tells us about the 
success all over the state Falsus in 


We need 


uno, 
in omnibua., a new set of 
witnesses to convince us that Bangor isa 
solitary the of 
Maine, or that the experience of Maine is 
completely the opposite of that of every 


exception among towns 


| other state that has made the experiment of 


The witnesses who, these 
years, have forgotten to mention Bangor as 
an exception are likely to have forgotten 


prohibition sé 


other things equally important to the case. 
Far be it from me to say anything that 

shall mar the splendor of Mr. Candidate 

Dow's presidential prospects, or to throw 


| one straw in the path of that triumphal prog- 


ress in which an admiring people are bear- 
ing him onward tothe White House. But, 
if it can be done without embarrassing this 
great national movement, I think the public 
would find some harmless amusement in 
hearing him explain how it is that, when (as 
he says) the Maine Law is so unanimously 
cherished in Maine that there is no opposi- 
tion to it on the part of either party, it 
should be of vital importance just at thie 





sacaeaene 





juncture to organize a new party in support 
of it. 

I would also ask (if it is not an indiscreet 
question) whether in the years 1870—1873 
there was paid to the United States reve- 
nue an average of $50,000 per annum 
from the distilleries of Maine? Also, 
whether from 1873 down to 1879 the reve 
nue from the Maine breweries has ranged 
from $2,000 to $12,500? Also, whether 
last year there were between 806 and 00 
professed liquor-dealers in Maine (including 
town agents, no doubt) who openly paid 
special taxes to the United States of $25 
for arctail business and $100 for a wholesale 
business, whose names, streets, and numbers 
may be read on the books of the revenue 
offices? Also, whether in 1875 there were 
in General Dow’s own city of Portland 176 
known and recognized liquor-shops, whole- 
sale and retail, without counting the less con- 
siderable ones, having no great importance 
to the trade ; and whether these 176 of the 
more considerable Portland liquor-shops are 
recorded from the United States Revenue 
books in the published ‘‘ Directory of the 
’ This is what in the Maine 
Law dialect is meant by *‘lingering secretly.” 


Liquor Trader.’ 


But how can these things be in Portland, city 
of Dow? The General explains how it hap 
pened in Bangor. The citizens were ‘‘ cow- 
ards.” Are the Portland people cowards 


too? The General might speak up for one 
of them. Is it possible that our Maine Law 


hero, our major-general, our presidential 
candidate is a but no! Perish the 
thought! There must be some other way 
of explaining how 176 liquor-dealers should 
openly pay 
their special taxes under the very nose of 
General Dow. 
me is this: that, in his unselfish zeal to ex- 
tend the blessings of his pet law and his 
personal administration all over the coun 


announce their business and 


The only one that occurs to 


| try, he has quite forgotten to take care of 


Portland. 

Do not mistake the bearing of these facts. 
They do not prove that the Maine Law is 
not, on the whole, successful in Maine. 
They only show that the representations on 
which we have believed it successful are 
utterly untrustworthy. I mean such repre- 
sentations asthese: ‘‘ There is not a distil- 
lery, brewery, or wine-factory in the state. 
The liquor traffic has been extinguished 
generally throughout the state. In Port- 
land there is no open liquor traffic; what 
exists ison a very small scale, carried on 
very secretly. No liquor is brought into the 
state for unlawful sale, except in small 
packages, generally concealed. Half a 
million will cover the cost of all that is 
smuggled into the state for illegal sale.” 
These representations have just been made 
in THE INDEPENDENT by General Dow, in 
face of the last annual Treasury Report, 
showing that, over and above the secret 
business, there were openly collected from 
Maine breweries, in 1879, $2,479.66: and 
that upward of twenty-one thousand dollars 
were paid in Maine for U. S. stamped _per- 
mits to sell liquors, either wholesale or 
retail, by persons who distinctly declared 
their names, their purpose, and their places 
of business! 

1 must apologize, in conclusion, to your 
correspondent from Michigan for not hav- 
ing replied to his essay on ‘‘ Baconian In- 
consistencies.”” He seems to have one of 
those delicately organized intellects that 
can see just far enough to discover a diffi- 
culty, but not far enough to perceive the 
solution of it. I presume that no other of 
your readers have had any trouble in recon- 
ciling the ‘‘ inconsistencies” in question; 
and as for your correspondent’s personal 
perplexities, I shall be happy to relieve him 


by a private explanation, without burden- | 


ing your columns with it. 


Norwicu, Cony. 





TO-MORROW. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 


To-pay I kneel faint on the earth; 
To-day our sad hope has its birth ; 
To-day the coal dies on my hearth. 
To-morrow ! 
I walk in my Eden—To-morrow! 


To-day I but lodge in my hut; 
Its door the rude northwinds have shut; 
Rain weeps wild tears above ; but 
To-morrow ! 
I live in my Palace—To-morrow J 
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VITALITY, CHARACTER, INSPIRA- 
TION. 


A “FAMILIAR TALK” TO THE THEO- 
LOGICAL STUDENTS AT ANDOVER. 


BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER, 


OF NORTH Apams, Mass. 


Ir I do not mistake the spirit and intent 
wrapt up in the phrase that designates this 
service, it implies that the speaker shall give 
something of his personal experience, and of 
the convictions and estimates that he has in- 
dependently arrived at—issuing in inevitable 
advice. 

It is not for me to doubt the value of the 
very thing I am doing ; but it has occurred to 
me that theological students are getting about 
as much advice as they can make use of. It is 
a mistake to suppose that life is correlated to 
advice, rather than to experience; that age can 
convey its own sense of life, its own valuation 
of methods, its own profound and intense esti- 
mate of causts, to those who are coming on. 
If this were possible in any great degree, life 
would lose significance, for the idea of life is 
that wisdom is achieved, Wrought out, not 
transmitted by word of mouth. 1am amused 
as I think how, with six volumes, more or less, 
of Yale Lectures on preaching and pastoral 
work on your shelves and voluminous notes 
on the same subject from your teachers, and 
“ familiar talks’? thrown in, you will every one 
of you go straight on in your foreordained 
course, making the inevitable blunders and 
reaching the inevitable successes that it was 
amount of 
yourself and very little of Philiips Brooks, or 
Dr. Crosby, or ‘‘ Familiar Talks” in any of 
your work. And, doubtless, it is better thus. 
It is better that one should make life a sueces- 
sion of vigorous personal blunders than of 
Still, a word of advice 
may not be amiss, nor is it always wholly un- 


within you to do, with an immense 


echoes and reflections. 


availing. 

When Bible Secretary Butler remarked to 
the Shakers that ‘‘ bodily exercise profiteth 
little,’ ‘*true,”’ replied the Shaker; “ but it is 
that little we are after.’? Certainly, I would 
not have come the length of the common- 
wealth to talk to you, if 1 did not think that 
something of helpful and inspiring influence 
would stay by you as the outcome of the hour. 

I will say to youa few things that I wish 
could have been effectively said to me when I 
began my ministry. Their very simplicity 
and self-evidentness are the reasons I urge 
them. 

1. The first and nearly most important thing 
I could suggest to the young minister is that 
he should secure and preserve his health, When 
Mr. Carlyle made his address before the 
students of Edinburgh University, he closed 
his wise words by a plea for health, saying 
“There is no kind of achievement you could 
make in the world that is equal to perfect 
health.’? He had not in mind the personal 
comfort of health ; but the basis it affords of 
doing well any sort of work. And not only fs 
it the basis of all achievement; but it enters 
into the achievement as a quality. Where is 
this mysterious relation between body and 
mind that physical condition becomes mental 
characteristic? Man is one—or, rather, is 
now linked into such indivisible oneness that 
you cannot say: Here the body ends and the 
mind begins. This is mental, that is spiritual. 
A quality runs throughout the whole gamut of 
our being. If a man is sound and healthy in 
his body, if he is weak or sickly, he will be 
sick or sound from his bones to his aspirations. 
You cannot measure the degree and persist- 
ence with which the bodily tone asserts itself 
throughout the whole range of one’s work. 
We talk about the mind triumphing over the 
body ; but it seldom triumphs to such a degree 
that a sick body yields sound mind-work. It 
will show the marks of the struggle ; and, ff it 
is strong and cheery, it will be a cheer and 
strength wrested out of weakness, not that 
which bubbles up from health and vigor. This 
is a matter of great importance—whether we 
preach out of thorough, ingrained healthiness, 
or preach as though we were well, not being so. 
We cannot triumph over Nature. Her color 
will strike through our cheery and energetic 
specch, with inevitable suggestion of pain or 
weakness. And red vitalized bluod will tinge 
the utmost thoughts of the mind. There is no 
doubt whatever (as gathered from his wor!.s) 
but Shakespeare was a man of most robust 
health; and Mr Carlyle well knows tliat his life- 
long dyspepsia is 4 considerable ingredient of 
his thought. 

Now, there is no man upon whom there rests 
so supreme a necessity of health as upon the 
preacher. Not because his work demands 
endurance; but because the people need a 
ministration that is charged with vitality 

When you come here, you are required to 
bring credentials of piety from your pastor or 
others. It is quite as necessary that ycu 


should bring testimonials from your physician 
that you have, at least, average physical vitality 
and good bodily habits conservative of health- 
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and are in that general condition that may be 
called physical piety, under the Calvinistic 
dogma of perseverance, and not liable to any 
Arminian lapsing into flabbiness and inertia. 
And I most sincerely think that a license to 
preach should cover the fitness of the body, as 
well as of the mind; and that, after the candi- 
date has rehearsed his religious experience, he 
should offer some test of the strength of his 
nerves, the degree of his vitality and physical 
force, and give some account of his habits as 
to sleep, exercise, ablution, and food. Im- 
measurably more than the physician or lawyer 
does the minister need bodily vigor. I do not 
mean as a basis for enduring work, but as 
sending its quality into the work. A physi- 
cian who is weak may diagnosticate truly, but 
the weak minister will not preach strong ser- 
mons; the languid, lifeless preacher will not 
awaken healthy sentiments or stir to action. 

I but call your attention to the subject as 
one of immense importance. I would not 
have you start in life (foolish on this point) 
with an old man’s sensitive care or with any 
self-coddling,as though health were the supreme 
end. There is nothing much worse than this. 
But I would have you realize that, along with 
learning and piety, health is an equally impor- 
tant factor of success. 

Others, I have no doubt, have exhorted you 
on the subject of your spiritual and mental 
habits ; but let me exhort you to vow before 
God that it shall be a ruleof your life to 
sleep eight hours out of the twenty-four, two 
hours being before midnight; that you will 
spend two hours every day in the open air; 
that you will write mornings, rather than even- 
ings; and that you will abstain frum pastry 
and all other well-known hygienic abomina- 
tions ; and that you will rest when your ener- 
gies sensibly begin to flag. To observe these 
few rules is not unmanly. Observing them, 
one may cease to think of health. 

One word, however, of Saturday. 

If anything has become clear to me, from ex? 
perience and observation, in regard to preach- 
ing, itis that the effectiveness of the sermon 
as aspoken word is graduated as exactly by 
the vifulity of the speaker as the flight of the 
conuon-ball is determined by the amount of 
powder behind it. I have less and less re- 
spect for the opinion of the average congrega- 
tion as to the merit of a sermon. It detects 
the great sermon ; but itis an indifferent critic 
of the average sermon, such as most of us 
preach. It recognizes the sun; but does not 
see how one star differeth from another star in 
glory. The thing the average congregation 
does measure and respond to is, the vitality of 
the speaker. If you have this in large degree, 
you will be listened to; if your vitality is 
weak (whatever your brain-power or skill in 
words), the average congregation will deny 
to you ability. Its “‘ smart man ’’is invariably 
a man of intense vitality. He may have talent 
or he may not. 

Mr. Emerson says the first requisite of the 
orator is that ‘‘he shall be a substantial per- 
son’’; meaning, of course, character, but includ- 
ing also the body. Back of all our refinements 
lies this gross fact of oxygenated blood, firm 
muscles, and well-strung nerves—the sine qua 
non of the preacher’s success. 

Iam about to make a very bold statement, 
open on every side to qualifications ; but I will 
leave you to make them, while I go on. If the 
preacher must choose betaveen going into his 
pulpit exhausted with long writing on Satur- 
day and a good sermon, and entering it with 
an inferior sermon and a fresh, bounding elas- 
ticity, born of a half holiday inthe open air 
and nine hours’ sleep, I say, unhesitatingly : 
Choose the latter. The average congregation 
will say that you preach better in the latter case 
than in the former. And certainly effectivencss 
is what we aim at. Hence, lurge you to be- 
gin your ministry by observing Saturday some- 
what as the Jewish Sabbath (in physical rest) ; 
at least, the last half of it. Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson turned his key on his study-door at 
noon on Saturday, saying that his Sabbath had 
begun. 

Old Dr. Shepard, of Cambridge (a hundred 
or more years ago), used to finish his sermons 
on Saturday noon, and spend the afternoon 
praying over them; which was very well if he 
prayed out of doors. 

My ideal of Saturday is: a good, solid 
morning spent in the study; the afternoon 
given uptothe most restful open-air recrea- 
tion; an evening of semi-indolence, suffering 
the mind to p'ay around the approaching day 
reverently and hopefully, selecting the Scrip- 
ture-lessons and hymns, courting sleep and 
getting the greatest possible amount of it— 
‘*Chief nourisher in life’s feast,’’ as Shakes- 
peare truly calls it. It is such a preparation as 
this that sends the preacher into the pulpit 
with an eager, elastic step; that enables him 
to look steadily into the eyes of the people; 
that gives firmness to his tones and an air of 
confidence, that is of great use when it springs 
from such a source, and not from eonceit. 

There is a great deal of flabby preaching 
‘how else shall I characterize it ?)—a lopping 





around in the pulpit, first on one tired leg 
and then on the other, a feeble lifting and 
dropping of the hands, a timid glancing at the 
people, and a laborious pumping out of one 
sentence after another, each with conscious 
effort. Such preaching is not so often the re- 
sult of a phlegmatic temperament as of exhaus- 
tion and low condition. I can think of 
no illustration of the difference between 
this kind of preaching and its opposite so 
apt as the contrast between a hack-horse, that 
everyday drags his stiff limbs to his toil, and 
the race-horse, bounding from his stall to the 
track—elastic, quivering, panting for the race. 
The comparison is a coarse one; but I can 
assure you, my friends, that, so far as I know 
preachers, they are mostly hacks, instead of 
race-horses; and the main reason is that they 
sleep badly and too little ; take too little exer- 
cise and recreation; eat too little good beef 
and mutton ; mope in their studies, instead of 
rejoicing in the open air; and live in a chronic 
and habitual fear of their parishes. 

The finest single quality in the pulpit (I am 
speaking of the art, not the ethics of preaching) 
is what the French call verve. It is on the 
physical side what grace is on the spiritual, 
and (as things are) is quite as essential to a 
hearing. 

2. Another thing that I wish might have been 
made plain to me at the outset is: An under- 
standing of the exact thing to be done in the 
ministry, and, consequently, of the means of 
doing it. 

I will here use my privilege as a familiar 
talker to criticise my able and excellent friend, 
Prof. Fisk, of the Chicago Congregational 
Seminary, in his recent article in The New En- 
glander on Phillips Brooks asa preacher, in 
which he quotes Mr. Brooks as saying that the 
object of the sermon is ‘the saving of the 
souls of men.”” While Mr. Brooks might, ina 
conversational way, thus refer to preaching, 
he does not so define it; but, in the very sen- 
tence on which Prof. Fisk evidently had his 
finger, says ‘‘the purpose is the persuading 
and moving of men’s souls.” 

Preachers do not save men. God saves men. 
The preacher’s business is to persuade and 
move ; or, as I prefer to name his vocation, to 
inspire men. 

You see at once how Mr. Brooks’s definition 
brings the young preacher nearer the exact 
thing he is to do than Prof. Fisk’s mistaken 
quotation of it. 

There is an immense amount of beating of 
the air in vain, and shooting arrows at random, 
and striking in the dark, under the vague 
generalization that the object of preaching is 
tosave souls. Were it true, which it is not, 
strictly, it istoo general. It does not tell the 
young preacher what he is to do. Many a 
ministry, that otherwise might be valuable, is 
wasted through lack of perception of the work 
fn hand. 

I am filled with pity and sorrow as I think 
how the young preacher turns hither and 
thither, trying this method and that, all for 
lack of an illuminating purpose; and also 
because the pressure is so great that he can- 
not formulate his plans. I dare not think 
with how many ministers the main object is to 
get ready fornext Sunday; to have something, 
old or new, that will ‘‘ pass muster” and keep 
things going. 

I do not think we can get nearer the exact 
thing to be done in preaching than the defini- 
tion given—‘ to persuade and move ’’—to in- 
spire men. The object, while general, is also 
sharp and definite. It tells the preacher ex- 
actly what he is to aim at in every sermon, 
whatever the occasion or subject. He is to 
uplift, to move the spiritual nature, to arouse 
the higher emotions and faculties, in one 
word (and the word itself is a definition) to 
inspire. One of the four main qualities of 
Homer, according to Matthew Arnold, is no- 
bility. The laughter of the gods is still noble. 
So every sermon should be bathed in this ele- 
ment of inspiration. It should breathe into the 
people spiritual thought and feeling. It 
should awaken in every one who has ears to 
hear a sense of being lifted up, a feeling of 
how grand and noble athing the Gospel and 
the Christian life is. It should always suggest 
the higher view of every subject and clothe it 
in its noblest garb. 

The sermon, of course, will shape itself 
according to its subject and the knowledge 
you have to build into it; but its spirit—the 
quality that makes it what a sermon should 
be—is this dominating purpose to inspire, out 
of which it sprang. 

You see at once how euch a conception of 
the sermon shuts out a hundred faults—sensa- 
tionalism, personalities, dolorousness, dry- 
ness, formality, artistic neatness; for a sermon 
cannot well be artistic, because it is, as Luther 
said of Paul’s epistles, a living creature, with 
feetand hands. You see, also, why I began 
by speaking of health and vitality, since none 
but a strong and well man can constantly 
command this inspiring force; and you will 
see, also, why I now go on to speak of person- 
ality as an element of preaching. This is Mr. 





Brooks’s favorite idea; but I shall not follow 
his admirable line of thought. Indeed, it is not 
fresh in my cwn mind. 

I suppose weall hold, with Newman, and Ox- 
enham, and the modern leading theologians of 
our own faith, that the Church in all its fea- 
tures isa developing institution, rather than 
with Cudworth’s ‘“ Bible only’’ theory. Cer- 
tainly, phases of thought and belief come and 
go, and the order seems to be one of growth. 
There is no doubt but the long age of dogm» 
is yielding to what may be called a Christo- 
logical age. The creed is dropping into the 
background, and the Living Christ is coming 
into the foreground. Ido not mean even to 
intimate that the Church will not continue to 
repeat its credo with faith and sincerity ; but 
rather that it is coming to understand that it 
is founded upon the Living Christ andis quick- 
ened by the Holy Spirit. 

This new phase of Christianity (new, I 
mean, as a fact of general church-conscious- 
ness—for it is new in no other sense) brings 
with it a new sense of personality in matters of 
religion. In other words, the Church has got 
a step nearer its Source and Head, and the 
faith has got nearer the man; itis becoming a 
first-hand matter.. This, I say, is the outlook— 
the trend—as I see it. 

We are beginning to see how personal Chris- 
tianity is; how little a matter of dogma, how 
much a matter of life; how meager and frag- 
mentary it is as a doctrinal system, and how 
full and complete it is as a system made up of 
personal relations. God is a Person; Christ 
is a Person; the Holy Spirit is a Person; and 
Christianity is but a name for the right re- 
lations of man to God. The method, the 
power must be personal. In its application, it 
will always have the characteristics of the 
person through whom it passes, who teaches 
it, rather than of the truths themselves. To 
come to the point, 1 mean that a community 
or a church will, in the long rfin, reflect the 
personality, the temper, spirit, conception, 
habits of mind of its minister, rather than 
reflect the character of the system of doctrine 
held by both parties. And a minister may, 
through the force of his character, neutral- 
ize, for good or for ill, the force of the creed. 
Fenelon stood between his flock and Romanism, 
as many a genial, sympathetic New England 
and Scotch pastor has toned down the high 
Calvinism of the creed into a tolerable or even 
warm faith in the hearts of his people. So 
powerful is personality, The thing runs very 
deep and is divine in its wisdom. Personality 
is the stable and final thing. ‘‘ Our little sys- 
tems have their day’’; but the person Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. Aud a Christ-taught, Christ-inspired 
man (as Dr. Bushnell used to say, ‘‘ a Christed 
man’’) will always teach the truth men need. 
It is one of the chief mistakes of the Romish 
Church that the sacraments are valid (and so 
the prayers and other services), by whomso- 
ever administered. A Church cannot be thus 
emptied of its central principle and remain 
pure. The Church of Romeis much nearer the 
truth in its doctrine of apostolic succession, 
which at heart and bottom is but a recognition 
of the intensely persona] foundation of Chris- 
tianity. For Christ—a person—handed down 
and passed on from persons to persons, from 
generation to generation, is the fundamental 
principle of the Church. 

If theological education were not already 
somewhat cumbersome, I think a department 
for the training of personality might profitably 
be added, I mean something a great way be- 
yond mental discipline. All that is now in- 
sisted upon, asa condition of your presence 
here, is credible evidence of piety and decency 
of living ; but these are about as far off from 
the character essential to a minister as the 
cocoon of asilk-worm is from a robe of silk. 
I think one great trouble with the pulpit is 
that it is filled with preachers who are only 
pious. It might be well to turn out some of 
them, and putin their places men of character. 
You will not misunderstand, nor think I scoff. 
I am speaking in dead earnest. 
needs something beyond piety. 
trained character. 

Your character will be more than half your 
outfit. You get an enormous amount (not too 
much, however) of critical knowledge of the 
text, of history, of theology, of rhetoric, of 
philosophy ; but, get as much as you will, you 
are only half-fitted. You yourself—the shape, 
force, fixedness, and temperof your character 
—make up the other half. We go into the 
ministry and strive to fly with the one wing 
that is so plumed and nourished by these 
studies, and often its very strength renders our 
flight more uncertain and erratic. Happy are 
we if the other wing is sufficiently developed 
by grace and self-knowledge to lift us above 
the earth. When both are alike, with what 
easy flight we bear the messages between 
Heaven and eartk. 

Character is a growth ; but ir * 3!50 a mat 
ter of education ena tr3imng. The Roman 
ists, especially the Jesuits, are wise in this 
matter. They traip and test the temper of the 


A minister 
He needs a 





candidates for the priesthood. They have ex- 
ercises that develop and restrain certain traits. 
In short, they train the personality, instead of 
crowding the mind with knowledge. Within 
two years one of the most eloquent preachers 
in Paris, a monk, was remanded by his superi- 
or to the monastery, and set to menial service 
in the refectory, not for any misdemeanor, 
but because his success fostered a pride that 
hurt him as a preacher. It was thought that 
after washing dishes a year he would go back 
to the pulpit with a fuller use of his great 
powers. 

It is not difficult to think of some Protestant 
preachers who would be improved morally and 
professionally by taking the place of the sex- 
tou for a year and living on his salary. The 
Romish method may not be the best ; but the 
Church of Rome, in its long experience, has 
found out a great many things that are worth 
thinking of. Training for the ministry is un- 
dergoing great changes. Is it not to be ex 
pected that it will be co-ordinated to this 
great truth of personality that is taking pos- 
session of the Christian consciousness ? 

Why not a department of ministerial charae- 
ter, with an incumbent whose business it 
would be to study the characters of the stu- 
dents and point out to them their defects and 
excesses, and suggest the discipline suited to 
each case? Iam sure that ina large body of 
students of even credible piety there are those 
to whom some one should say, and say with 
authority: ‘“‘ Your motives are wrong; you 
are swayed by ambition ; you are a self-seeker. 
You have talent; you took the prizes at col- 
lege; you are studying well here; you are elo- 
quent ina certain formal way and can easily 
command what is usually called an important 
pulpit—i. ¢., a church that pays a large salary 
and excludes the poor; but you have no right 
to be in the ministry. Your temper of mind, 
your ruling purpose, your habitual thought, 
your entire make-up do not consist with the 
office of pastor and preacher.” 

To another he might find it necessary to say: 
‘*You are right at heart ; but you are too vain, 
too self-conscious. You will be prone to de- 
niand constant flattery, and your ministry will 
be weak by the constant obtrusion of this 
quality ; wherefore check it, scourge it away, 
and get both lower down and higher up.” 

Another is timid ; another is unsymrathetic, 
hard; another is lazy; another is sluggish, 
dull ; another dreamy and sentimental. 

A minister is not educated until he is trained 
away from his faults;und 1 see not why it 
should not form a distinct part of his prepara- 
tion. The whole matter is relegated to the 
assumption of piety. Having that, one is sup- 
posed to have everything. But,if my obser- 
vation has taught me anything, it is the fre- 
quency with which, under a general assump- 
tion of piety, the details of character and con- 
duct are left unheeded. And, as I have ob- 
served ministers, they will bear a strain and 
test everywhere better than in their charac- 
ters. Ido not refer to gross lapses; but to 
what are called infirmities and faults. They 
endure any amount of work and a great deal 
of self-denial. They serve in all capacities 
fil! any place, from addressing an agricultural 
society to haranguing a caucus; they are 
laborious in their appointed duties and full 
of devotional zeal; but I must say they are 
very apt to break down in a test or strain that 
actually involves the substance of ministerial 
character, which I take to be devotion to 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

We do not, as a class, bear opposition from 
the pews very graciously. We are not prone 
to bless our churches when they persecute us. 
We are quite worldlings to those who don’t 
happen to like our preaching. 

I have seen men devote years to building up 
a parish, and, because of ill treatment (fancied 
or real), turn about and tear it in pieces. 

I wish it were not common for ministers to 
thwart and speak evil of parishes that have 
dispensed with their services. I wish they 
could think and speak better of the more elo- 
quent brother around the corner, who has se- 
cured their drift-wood or perchance pillars, 
I wish they would not so often ‘‘damn with 
faint praise’? the men who command larger 
salaries. 

Now al] this does not indicate a lack of 
piety; but of trained character, 

You are trained here to meet any demand 
that can be made upon you mentally; you 
could write the history of the town, or the 
governor’s message, or the ode on Decoration 
Day; but are you so disciplined in moral quali- 
ties that you can bear the contradiction of sin- 
ners and of the parish saints also? As I recall 
the spirit with which most of us left the sem- 
inary, in my day, we were surcharged with the 
spirit of independence. The parishes that took 
us must look to themselves. They must beware 
of us, or they would find out we were not to 
ve trodden under foot with impunity. Oh! 
that some Chrisily one, armed with # whip of 
cords, could have iashed such nonsense out 
of us; or, girded with a towel, could have 
taught ue the glory of humility. 
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But, in default of such training and being 
already in the ministry, let me say to you that, 
where you think once of your preaching (I 
mean of its quality and effect), think twice of 
your conduct. Don’t raise the question: What 
sort of a preacher am I? But you may some- 
times ask yourself: What sort of a man am I? 
When you are first settled and on re-settlement, 
the town and newspaper mention of you will 
refer to your preaching abilities; but in a year 
or two that will lessen or cease, and the chief 
mention will refer to the kind of man you are. 
And, however you preach, to this test you will 
be brought at last; and there could be none 
truer. The highest quality in a minister is that 
which leads men to sdy, as he walks through 
the streets: “ There goes a man I believe in.” 

There are several weakening influences that 
invest the ministry, of which it is necessary to 
beware. The preponderance of women in our 
churches and the fact that the affairs of the 
churches are more and more managed by 
women make the sphere of the minister’s life 
unduly feminine, inducing an excess of soft- 
ness and gentleness of manner, too great 
regard for details,a lack of robustness and 
sense of proportion and roundaboutness; 
the qualities, in short, that a stout man of 
affairs does not require or that even stand in 
his way. There is something of truth in the 
old remark that the priest is of neither sex. As 
things now are, I think there is a strong lurch 
toward the feminine side of ourfaith. After 
you have attended conferences and associations 
awhile, you will perceive a similarity to the 
deliberative assemblies of ladies, rather than to 
the club of laymen with which you may be 
connected. 

flence, I suggest that you associate largely 
with men. Let your thoughts, your speech, 
your manners, your methods, your spirit be 
the positive, direct, resolute, manful ones that 
belong to men. 

Resist all coddling, and cosseting, and de- 
pendence upon it. Don’t allow yourself to be 
made a pet of. Don’t allow yourself to re- 
ceive many presents. If you are forced to re- 
ceive a gift—a horse, a chair, a watch, a suit 
of clothes (Heaven save the mark !)}—don’t 
tell of it, and keep it out of the papers, if pos 
sible. The publication of sunnyside items 
(gifts to pastors, from watches to slippers) is 
most humiliating to the profession, It fosters 
the meanest elements in our nature and is 
fatal to manly spirit and self-respect. Show 
me a minister whose wood, and cval, and 
clothes, and butter, and furniture are mostly 
given to him, and he will be one whom I, at 
least, would not care to hear preach. A 
preacher needs to look into the eyes of men 
without detecting there the demands of obliga- 
tion. Expressions of love and respect are one 
thing; but the piecing out of salaries by use 
ful presents is another and a very degrading 
thing. 

It is also very necessary, in respect to this 
matter of character, that one should be very 
particular in his relations to the newspaper. 
A great many ministers are now running upon 
that rock, and making shipwreck, not of char 
acter, but of some of the finest elements of 
character. Dignity, self-containednuess, humil- 
ity, divine stewardship, the sense of service as 
to God only—what becomes of all these when 
one gets into the way of turning over the 
newspaper for an estimate of one’s last ser- 
mon, which, by the way, is always graduated 


by your reputation or by some other considera- 
tion, and never by the worth of what you say. 
Aman who betrays weakness in this respect 
once is so far sacriticed, and the habit becomes 
as imperative as dram-drinking, and very like 
lt in its effects upon character. It shuts one 


out from the nobler ond native considerations 
of one’s service, and poisons one withinflaming 
but unsatiating drafte of worldly pralse. It is 
said that milliners see the weakest side of 
female character. There is no doubt but editors 
sec the weakest side of men. IfI mistake not, 
editors have very little respect for human 
nature and very little faith in character. Why 
should they, with the world crowding to their 
doors and demanding to be talked of in print * 
Let me exhort you to keep out of that throng. 
Most of you will be settled where the items- 
man will use you and your work and church 
to the utmost. You can make him useful ; but 
beware lest you get to living on items. 

3. Another thing that I wish could have been 
said to me with power at the outset is: Say 
the thing that you believe and have felt the force of, 
rather than the thing that may be expected of you. 

This advice is based on the ever-threatening 
temptation in religion—unreality, Pharisaism 
And most of all is it the temptation of the 
teachers of religion, because it is our business 
because our very earnestness leads us to strive 
to fill the ideal ; because we are often expected 
to be more religious than we are (I heard the 
other day of a minister who was no longer 
wanted because he was not sufficiently pathetic 
at funerals); because a false and formal stand- 
ard of religion prevails; because conformity 
rather than variety of character, is expected, 
little play being allowed to personality. 





Another set of reasons spring from the fact 
that you go out of this magnificently equipped 
seminary fairly crammed and saturated with 
learning, fortunate and exceptionalif you have 
one single conviction or perception of truth of 
your own; fortunate if the living force of any 
doctrine bas laid its quickening touch upon 
your soul, if you have ever got upon the far 
and near side of any Christian truth or fact so 
that you know its dimensions and what sort of 
a thing or force it is. 

With this necessarily small equipment of ex- 
perimental convictions and perceptions of 
your own, and necessarily large equipment of 
convictions and perceptions that are not your 
own, and with sermons to prepare that must 
be filled with convictions and perceptions of 
some sort, it is not strange that one takes 
those readiest at hand, and says the proper and 
safe thing, rather than confine himself to his 
own limited vision and experience. The tempt- 
ation is well nigh irresistible. Itis one of the 
out-of-joint features of our entire system. 
We preach before we have anything to say; 
we preach too often; we do not preach be- 
cause we havea meseage, but because we are ez- 
pected to preach. We begin with two sermons 
a Sunday, when one a month would be enough. 
We thus fall into a formal habit of sermoniz- 
ing ; of saying the proper thing, rather than 
the thing we know; of drawing on the re 
sources of our learning, rather than upon our 
experience and apprehension. Being at first 
almost obliged to do this, we form a habit that 
follows us throughout. It isthe chief fault of 
the pulpit of the day—a sense of unreality. 
I'he discerning see, and all feel, that we have 
little thorough apprehension of the truth we 

are uttering. The common inference is that 
we do not believe what we say; but it is a 
great mistake and a very unjust criticism. 
We believe it; but we have never apprehended 
it, seized hold of it. We can define it very 
handsomely, put it in its relations, clothe it 
in becoming similies, and wind it up with 
appropriate appeals; but, after all, it lacks 
the essential spirit of conviction. It does not 
suggest reality, for the good reason that it is 
not a realityto us. With considerable else 
that is sham about us—the architecture, the 
singing, the pew-renting—it is not strange that 
the sermon, believed, but not apprehended, 
should help on the general impression that 
preaching is avery different thing from what 
it was when it came froma fishing-boat to the 
throng on the shore. 

There are evils here that cannot be at onee 
nor wholly remedied. The tares must be suf- 
fered to grow with the wheat fora time; but 
it is well for you to understand that by far the 
greatest danger awaiting you as a preacher is 
that, you will be tempted to say the proper 
thing rather than the real thing. 

I once asked Dr. Bushnell (though I now see 
that I put the question rather weakly) if it was 
better to preach upon topics that interested 
one, or to preach such sermons as one might 
think the people needed. His answer was the 
best—a leaf out of his experience. ‘“ For one 
year,”’ he said, ‘‘ I preached on such topics as 
I thought my people needed.” After a pause, 
he added, signiticantly: ‘I have never re- 
peated those sermons.”’ Evidently, he held 
that the sermon that does the people the most 
good is one that grows out of the preacher's 
iuterest--a vital product of his mind and 
heart. Here comes up again the great ques- 
tion: What is preaching for? For instruction 
or for inspiration? 1 do not know what you 
are taught here on this point. Probably the 
word is rightly divided ; but, for myself, I tend 
to emphasize the latter view. The sermon is 
chiefly to inspire. Let the people get their 
knowledge—i. e., the external knowledge of 
Christianity—from the Bible, the Sunday- 
school, and general reading ; but use the pulpit 
toinspire them, to kindle and fan into flame this 
knowledge laid upon the altar of their spiritual 
nature. The sermon should be a Pentecostal 
fire that divides itself to all, giving, asit were, 
toevery hearera tongue and language of his 
own to declare the praises of God. 

It is by its insp:ring power that the pulpit is 
to vindicate its place asa factor of society. It 
cannot compete with literature as literature; 
it cannot outreason the logicians; it cannot vie 
with the scientists in learning; it cannot fase 
cinate, as do the arts; it cannot instruct, a 
does the lecture-room and text-book; it cannot 
present life in all its breadth and complexity, 
as does the newspaper; but it can do one thing 
better than any or all of these (a thing that 
mankind will always demand shall be done for 
it)—it can inspire men with a sense of eternal real- 
ities. Here is an endless vocation and the 
highest. The prophet has always headed hu- 
manity—an indispensable figure in all history. 
Men have always required some one who 
should speak to them in the name of God, and 
they will never cease making the demand. 
Never fear, in all this strife of science to usurp 
man, that you will not have a vocation as 
preachers. I only fear lest you may get to 
thinking that you must refute Tyndall, and 
tell your people more than the newspapers, 





and write better than the magazines, and be 
more brilliant than the theater. So long as 
you are such a man, and so preach that you 
inspire men with a sense of eternal things, you 
will be heard. Not otherwise, except it be by 
some buffoon leap into sensationalism. 

And so I urge a concentration of all your 
preparation, so far as it rests with you, on 
this main point of reality; saying the thing 
you have -»prehended, rather than the thing 
expected of you. I[t falls in withall I have 
said of personality and inspiration. I am 
aware that these qualities need an atmosphere 
of freedom, and that the minister has very 
little of it. We study ir Jerusalem, not in 
Arabia; we confer very largely with flesh and 
blood; we are tied to our creed with no very 
long tether, though it fs getting a little elastic; 
we take a church burdened (necessarily so, 
perhaps) with precedents; we almost literally 
step into other men's shoes; nothing is ex- 
pected of us but what has been; and more 
than all is the demand for two sermons a 
week. To achieve any freedom of ‘thought 
and spirit in such an environment is hard, 
indeed ; but it must be done. This order of 
things, even toits pressure, may be very well 
in the main, and the freedom achieved under 
it is valuable on account of the pressure. To 
conform wisely and freely, but not slavishly ; 
to carry a free spirit into this routine and make 
the sermons the expression of your own con- 
victions—thie is the task before you. 

If it is not too hard a saying to receive, I 
would urge you not to write a sermon till you 
feel a call to write it. I mean till some truth 
calls upon you for utterance. I think it is Mr. 
Spurgeon who says: ‘‘ Wait till some text has 
got astrong grip upon you.’’ He words it well. 
He does not say, till you have got hold of the 
text; but, until the text has got hold of you. 
We must never forget that there is a divine 
side to this matter of preaching ; that it is pre- 
eminently under the dispensation of the Spirit, 
whose presence and power we are not to grieve 
away by formal methods, and conformities, 
and self-seekings. 

Write but few sermons, and let those be such 
as write themselves. 

There is a great deal the minister may say 
to his people that is not preaching—dls- 
courses upon Jewish and Christian Church 
history and discussions of many practical 
subjects; such as health,economy, industry, and 
the like—that are not to be regarded as preach- 
ing. But take such a text as ‘“‘ The pure in 
heart shall see God”; or, ‘*The meek shall 
inherit the earth ’’; or, “* My peace I give unto 
you”’; or, ‘The truth shall make you free.” 
One should never touch such a text till its idea 
has wrought in one passionately and cried for 
utterance. I think this matter of inspiration, 
or, rather, the inspirable faculty, may be largely 
cultivated and expanded. Purity of aim, 
prayer, aloofness from the world, simplicity, 
and singleness of purpose foster it; and, also 
(let me not be thought mystical), it may be 
gained by waiting for it. I believe in a still 
and quiet soul, an upturned face, an ope. 
ear. Unless our entire faith is a dream, God 
speaks to those who so wait upon him. And, 
when the word comes, we must see to it that 
we miss no syllable or accent of the Divine 
Voice. ‘‘Hold wide the skirts of thy mantle,’ 
says the proverb, ‘‘ when the Heavens rain 
gold.” 

Starting in this ‘‘familiar talk” with so 
gross a thing as physical health, I have led 
you up amongst the inspirations of God; but 
the very stretch and incongruity indicate how 
manifold and great this matter of preaching is. 

I confess to more sympathy with the latter 
phase of the subject. The crowning power of 
the preacher lies in his utterance of the truths 
that flesh and blood have not revealed to him, 
but the Father in Heaven. 

This matter of inspiration—in ioterpretation 
of the Bible, in relation to life and work—is to 
have a wider and deeper meaning than has yet 
been given to it. 

This Seminary has not, I believe, secured 
any special courses of lectures upon preaching 
and pastoral work from eminent pastors and 
preachers. It cannot show, as can the beloved 
school where I studied, a series of volumes 
full of wise advice and inspiring suggestion— 
contributions of undoubted value to the great 
theme of which they treat. Butthis Seminary, 
if it has not forgotten the fact, has as her ex- 
clusive possession a brief treatise on preach- 
ing, that seems to me to contain nearly 
all of value that your sister seminary has set 
before her pupils and given to the world, and 
is so far beyond them in all respects of form 
and insight and spiritual exaltation as the 
genius of its author rose above all about him. 
I refer to an address delivered at the anniver- 
sary of the Seminary, in 1863, by Dr. Bushnell, 
on “Training for the Pulpit Manward.” It 
was among the latest public utterances of this 
great man. Hearing it,I got anew conception 
of what went to make a preacher. Reading it 
again, the other day, with a riper judgment, I 
said: This is the best word yet addressed to 
the young minister. There is nothing else 





so true, s0 lofty, so deep, so inspiring, so 
helpful. 

What I have said to you this evening is very 
meager, with but slight attempt at order and 
wholly careless of form. 

But I shall not feel that I have made the 
journey across the commonwealth in vain if I 
can induce you to search out this great address, 
and place yourselves under the spell of its in- 
spiration. Read and read again that rehearsal 
of truths and inspirations that should move 
the preacher (so far beyond any formal rules 
or petty exhortation), and, if your heart does 
not burn within you and leap in exultation be- 
fore the conception of your calling there set 
down, 1 think you may conclude you are not 
called to preach. 








Sanitary. 
KEROSENE EXPLOSIVES. 


For several years many of our boards of 
health have been directing attention to the 
great number of accidents arising from the use 
of lighting fluids. In the days of camphene or 
burnimg-fluid these accidents were so frequent 
that they became serious arguments against 
itsgeneraluse. When kerosene was discovered, 
the world hailed it as a safety light. But 
year after year has added to the chapter of 
serious accidents therefrom. Many of our 
states and citieshave laws regulating its sale 
and requiring tests. Where these are strict 
and are executed by officers appointed for the 
purpose, as in the State of Michigan, there has 
been great decrease in the number of casual- 
tiles. But where the law and the test is lax, or 
where there is no law at all, experience shows 
that the careless use is increasing and that ac- 
cidents of fire and of burning of persons multi- 
ply. Many of these accidents, it is true, occur 
from a wrong use of the fluid. It is poured on 
coals, to start the fire, or on wood, that it may 
be more easily lighted. Even inthese cases 
many of the accidents arise because of 
the impurity of the oil. Because it is 
of a low standard, there already exists 
in the can from which it is poured an in_ 
flammable gas, ready to explode on the least 
approach of flame thereto. The gas does not 
have to be created by the flame ; but is already 
present and is exploded by the contact. This 
is especially true in hot weather, or when cans 
or lamps are only part full, thus affording 
room for the inflammable gases. 

A recent accident has very sadly illustrated 
to us the dangers which the public are constant- 
ly experiencing. Not long since we had occa- 
sion to inquire into a case in which a girl of 
fourteen had been burned to death and buried; 
but in which some isolated facts led us to sus- 
pect that the oil which had caused the death was 
extra-hazardous. The girl, ona hot day, had 
taken from the closet a can, in which there 
was not more than half a pint of kerosene, to 
pour it on wood, at the bottom of which there 
were some dying embers. The blaze so ex- 
ploded the can that its top was blown off, and 
so forcibly struck the ceiling as to leave the 
mark of the entire top deep in the face of 
the plaster. The girl was spattered over with 
the burning oil, and died before any one could 
reach her. The oil was marked in barrels at 112° 
fire-test and is sold in very large quantities. It 
had been tested by a Pennsylvania inspector. 
We found it, on test by one of our chief chem- 
ists, to be fire-test 107° and flash-test 88°. This 
led to a correspondence, which revealed to us 
some startling facts. The oil had been really 
inspected and passed at 112°. The wholesale 
dealer admitted to us that even at that test it 
was athoroughly unsafe oil. In the heat of 
summer a barrel half full might become so 
warm in the sun that the other half would be 
filled with explosive gases, held in store for 
ignition. The same might occur in acan or 
lamp. We were told on authority that the 
real cost of the article was less than seven 
cents per gallon; that it almost amounted to 
to a by-product in certain distillations of 
petroleum ; and yet that it was, because of its 
cheapness, in very great demand. It also was 
admitted that some extensive dealers, on a 
plan, watched legislation closely in our states, 
and quietly killed any bill that would en- 
danger their occupation. It was also said 
that the time had come when a better 
class were prepared to unite in any equable 
law that would keep such explosives 
out of use for lighting purposes. But, 
so long as present laxity of laws is allowed, 
we shall continue to have accident upon acci- 
dent. It is believed that the number killed, 
burned, or otherwise injured by explosive 
lighting-fluids the last year exceeds the number 
lost by the steamboat and railroad accidents. 
Only it is so unobtrusively done—one at a 
time in a house alone—where the matter passes 

as one of every-day news, and takes its place 
with the fall from a chair, or the breaking of 
a limb, or some minor occurrence. It is high 
time that our people should become aroused 
over the outrage of permitting the eale of such 
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dangerous compounds for common domestic 
use. So long as the laws of trade permit it, 
we must not merely complain of the dealer 
in his business. It becomes the duty of the 
state to aliord protection to him from a com- 
petition damaging to him, as well as to society, 
and to secure both protection from so danger- 
ous a rivalry and so deadly 4 result. This 
could easily be reached, if wise restrictions 
were thus made and if greater precautions 
were enforced. In the meantime, the people 
should know the greater danger of half-empty 
vessels of the lower grades of oil, especially 
in summer. 

We hope our state boards and city boards 
of health and our Jeading journals will con- 
tinue to draw public attention to this great 
evil, until more stringent legislation and 
greater safeguards shall deliver us from so 
deadly afoe. We value it as a brilliant and 
useful light, when of tested fitness; but, if not, 
as too dangerous for the handling it receives. 
And, if manufacturing and sale continues on 
its present loose basis, we think that a humane 
society should be formed for the better pres- 
ervation of life from the hazards of kerosene. 

. . % . 
Riblical Research, 

Ix answer to inquiries respecting the so- 
called ‘‘Reduced Map” of Western Pales- 
tine, preparing by the British Fund, we may 
state that this reduction is not ready, and will 
not be for some time tocome. Like the Great 
Map, it will present merely modern Western 
Palestine, on the seale of three-cighths of an 
inch tothe mile. It has been resolved, how- 
ever, by the Executive Committee of the Fund, 
for the convenience and help of students, at 
the same time to issue two biblical maps of 
tbe same ground, on the saine scale, one illus- 
trating the geography of the Old Testament, 
and the other illustrating the geography of 
the New Testament, within the limits of the 
western territory or the Modern Map. No part 
of Eastern Palestine will be included, and 
the prices of none have been determined. 
Aside from their proper work of describ- 
ing the details of the Great Map issued by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, the ‘* Memoirs,” 
tothe extent of three volumes, will present: 
1. An account of research and discovery in 
Jerusalem by Col. Warren, including his own 
excavations and all subsequent work in the 
city, illustrated by plans. 2. Professor E. H. 
Palmer’s journey through the Desert of the 
Tih. 3. Papers on various points, from the 
“Quarterly Statements”? (i869—1880), and 
others specially written by the Rev. Canon 
Tristram, Colonel Wilson, Major Anderson, 
Mr. Glaisher, M. Clermont Ganneau, and 
others, particularly Professor Hagter Lewis, on 
architectural plans and drawings. 4. The 
name-lists, which will include not only those 
obtained by the officers of the survey, but also 
those notin that list, given by Sepp, Rosen, 
Gu¢rin, Ganneau, and other travelers. The 
first volume is now due; others are to 
follow at short intervals. The number pub- 
lished will be limited to subscriptions. 
On the completion of the “ Memoirs” to 
accompany the Great Map, it {s the purpose of 
Mr. Walter Besant to set about translating the 
Early Travels in Palestine. The work will 
include, besides those accounts published by 
Tobler, the description of Jerusalem on the 
arrival of the Crusaders, hitherto never trans- 
lated from the Norman French; also a chap- 
ter on the Arabic historians, to be contributed 
by Professor E. H. Palmer. Colonel Warren 
engages to add a running commentary and 
to make short notes on the text. This book, 
as well, will be published only to the extent 
of subscription, in the course of the next year. 
In order to meet a desire expressed by many 


correspondents, the Executive Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund intends to 
repare a pamphlet on “The Gains to the 

nowledge and Better Understanding of the 
Bible Resulting from the Survey of Western 
Palestine.” A copy will be supplied to every 
subscriber to the Great Map who may express 
adesire to receive it. The Executive Com- 
mittee has resolved upon issuing a general 
index to the papers and subjects treated of in 
the ‘Quarterly Statements” it has published 
from their beginning, in i868 and 1869, to Octo- 
ber, 1880, to be made out by W.8 W. Vaux, 
F.R.S. This will be a great convenience to 
all who search these volumes, whose indices 
are extremely incomplete. 





....Herr Guthe, of Leipzig, states a fact 
which bears on the derivation of the English 
term shallot, in a way few dream and is even 
unknown to Webster’s Unabridged : 

“The onions that grow wild in the sand 
around Ascalon are celebrated for their deli- 
cate flavor. Long ago the Romans showed 
their appreciation of them by giving them the 
name Ascalonia; whence they are called among 
the Italians Scalorno, among the French Echa 
lotte, and among us Schalotte.—"‘ Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen Dalestina-Vereins,” II, 169. 


-...The fragments of the Vase of Cyprus, 
the translation of whose inscription has recent- 
ly been attempted by M. Clermont Ganneau, 
are recarded by M. Renan as having a paleo- 
graphical value, ‘‘ which may claim the second 
Place, immedtately afte: the Moabite Stone.” 








° 

Fine Arts. 

D’Art contains an admirable etching, by 
Adolphe Lalauze, of a new and important pic- 
ture by Meissonier. It is called ‘‘ A Halt,” 
and represents two cavaliers on horseback, who 
are draining their glasses to the last drop, as 
they halt before a stately inn, situated, appar- 
ently, ina forest. The landlord hascome out, 
aid is stroking admiringly the nose of one of 
the noble horses, while a demure-looking 
servant-maid, strange to say (for a woman is 
of rare occurrence in Meissonier’s paintings), 
stands by, ready to take the cavalier’s glasses. 
The etching has been admirably done by M. 
Lalauze, who will be remembered by his ren- 
dering of Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Merlin and Vivien,” 
in L’Art, some years ago. 


...-It startles one to open the once staid 
North American Review and find it frontispieced 
with two fine heliotvpes. They represent 
Aztec objects—one a god and the other a vase, 
in the National Museum at Mexico. These 
accompany the first of the series of articles by 
Désiré Charnay, leader of the French expedi- 
tion which has gone to explore the ruins of 
Central America. This article is in the form 
of a journal, and nothing is definitive, as conclu- 
sions cannot be reached until the explorations 
have been finished. He treats in this number 
only of antiquities about the City of Mexico. 


....Mr. W. J. Muckley has just written a 
hand-book for art-studeuts on the use of colors. 
That the art of colors is not yet perfected is 
seen from the fact that in Mr. Muckley’s list 
of permanent pigments, as distinguished from 
thoce that are semi-permanent or fugitive, he 
includes orange vermilion. But in a commend- 
atory letter Mr. Poynter, to whom the book 
is dedicated, denounces this particular color 
as not only dangerous, from the uncertainty 
attending its preparation, but unnecessary and 
destructive, moreover, of the purity and the 
delicacy of the tints. 


.-.-A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser 
says that the art gallery at Amherst College 
has a more complete collection of casts than 
any other in the country, except that at the 
Boston Art Museum. It is surpassed by only 
three in Europe—the South Kensington, the 
Crystal Palace, and the Berlin. Those of Paria 
and Stockholm are both inferior. Prof. Mather 
gives a course of thirty-five lectures on sculp- 
ture. Casts of the latest discovered antiques, 
as “Victory” and the ‘‘ Hermes and Dionysos”’ 
from Olympus, are in the collection. 


...-Rajendrolala Mitra has published in 
Calcutta the second volume of his work on 
the antiquities of Orissa. There are over 
fifty plates in lithography and autotype of 
the old Buddhist caves. There is one chapter 
on Jagannatha (Juggernaut), and the author 
(who is bimself a worshiper of Vishnu) de- 
fends that divinity against the charges so 
commonly accepted of his bloodthirsty char- 
acter. 


....The art-dealers of this city, Mr. Avery 
and Mr. Schaus, have been both in Europe 
making a remarkably fine collection of pic- 
tures by the most famous European painters— 
Tadema, Vibert, Meissonier, schrever, Bou- 
guereau, Cabanel, Troyon, Rosa Bonheur, 
Gerome, and others—including some deceased 
artists,as Corot and Troyon. ‘They believe 
that it pays best to get the best. 


..A writer in the London Antiguary, Lord 
Ronald Gower, an English sculptor, who 
recently exhibited at the Paris Salon, the Lon- 
don Grosvenor Gallery, and elsewhere, thinks 
that the mask of Shakespeare now in the pos- 
session of Dr. Ernest Becker, private secretary 
to the household of the Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt, is genuine, and he wishes England 
to buy it. 


...-The French General Government appro- 
priated $69,000 for busts and statuary of em- 
inent persons for the Ministry of War, the 
Opéra, the Collége de France, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, and provincial towns. These 
expenditures are supplemented by municipal 
appropriations and are under the direction of 
a Minister of Fine Arts. 


....Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt is reported to have 
lately bought pictures extensively in Paris. 
Among others are a “ Baptism,” by Villegas, 
at a cost of $30,000, and Kaemmerer’s Salon 
picture, ‘‘A Balloon Ascension in the Year 
VILI,”’ at $16,000. 


...-In the earlier days of modern art paint- 
ers were also etchers. The practice of com- 
bining the two arts has been revived. and a 
new society of painter-etchers is being organ- 
ized in London. 


....Dr. Schliemann, whose elaborate book, 
“Tlios,’’ will soon be out, has received per- 
mission from the Greek Government to dig at 
Orchomenos. 


-...-Mr. Thomas Henry Wyatt, the well- 
known English architect, died August 5tb. 





Pevsonatities. 


Prince ARTHUR of England is said to be 
fond of his profession of soldier, and has 
given itas much attention as could fairly be 
demanded from a person who has also to fol- 
low the profession of ‘‘royalty.”” He has 
begged hard to be sent on active service; but 
has invariably been refused. In the event of 
a European war, he would probably be given a 
command. Aad he been killed by Zulus, in- 
stvad of Prince Louis Napoleon, the clamor 
would prcbably have been of the noisiest. He 
first volunteered for the Abyssinian campaign, 
before he had completed his eighteenth year. 
A few years later he made strenuous exertions 
to be permitted to accompany his regiment on 
the Ashantee expedition ; but both his mother 
and Mr. Gladstone were inflexible. Lord 
Beaconsfield was as resolute as his predecessor 
in refusing to permit the Prince to go either to 
Afghanistan or to the Cape, though consider- 
able pressure was put on the first minister. It 
was a practice of Prince Arthur’s in his boy- 
hood to write regularly every day to the Queen, 
when away from her. 


....** President Lincoln,’ writes ex-Secre- 
tary Boutwell, ‘‘ excelled all his contempora- 
ries, as he also excelled most of the eminent 
rulers of every time, in the humanity of his 
nature, in the constant assertion of reason over 
passion and feeling; in the art of dealing with 
men; in fortitude never disturbed by advers- 
ity: in capacity for delay when action was 
fraught with peril; in the power of immediate 
and resolute decision wien delays were dan- 
gerous; in comprehensive judgment, which 
forecasts the final and best opinion of nations 
and of posterity; and in the union of en- 
larged patriotism, wise philanthropy, and the 
highest political justice, by which he was en- 
abled to save anation and to emancipate a 
race.” 


..+.The late Madame Skobeleff, whose death 
was so tragical, was well known and greatly 
esteemed in Paris, where she was one of the 
leaders of the Russian Colony. Her house in 
the Rue Jean-Goujon was the rendezvous of 
the French and foreign aristocracy, and the 
hostess was renowned for her hospitality, as 
well as for the talent she displayed in enter- 
taining her guests. She superintended the 
education of her son, the general, and of his 
three daughters, all of whom married well. 
One of the young ladies became Princess 
Cheremeteff; another is now known in so- 
ciety as Princess Belosselski; and the third is 
now the Countess de Beauharnais. 


...-The family of Goethe, the famous 
German poet, caine originally from Bavaria. 
Hie ancestors, under the name of Gotze, are 
said to have lived in the village of Hensbien, 
in Franconia, as early as1449. Some of the 
descendants remained there. Another branch 
emigrated to Thuringia, and called themselves 
Gothne, Gothes, or Gothe, from which the 
name Goethe was developed. The grand- 
father of the poet was a tailor. 


«eeeThe death is announced at Bologna of 
Nicola Ivanoff, the rival of Rubini and one of 
the most celebrated tenors of his age. Ivanoff 
was born in 1810, at Pultova, in Lower Russia; 
aud in 1830 he arrived at Milan, to study 
singing, under the celebrated master Eliodaro 
Branchi. In 1834 he went to England, where 
he took part in the Handel Commemoration, at 
Westminster Abbey. But, about forty years 
ago his voice failed him. 


eprung as mueh from distresses of mind as 
from ailments of the body. The chill which 
attacked him found aid in unstrung nerves 
and lowered spirits, which the late news from 
Afghanistan did much to affect. 


....It is said that the measure of dissatisfac- 
tion felt in high quarters at the proposed mar- 
riage of Lady Burdett Coutts and Mr. Bartlett 
is indicated in the refusal of the use of the 
chapel royal at Savoy for the ceremony. 


...-A statue in white Westerly granite of 
Alexander Hamilton is to be given by his son, 
John C. Hamilton, to the City of New York, 
for Central Park. I[t is eight fect high and 
the first portrait made here in granite. 


...-Professor Mommesen was at last ac- 
counts busily searching the débris of his 
burned library, hoping to find some books and 
MSS. not entirely destroyed. 


...- The Rev. J. A. Spurgeon has just be. 
come entitled to a legacy, amounting to about 
$75,000, bequeathed to him by a member of his 
former congregation. 


....The report of the death of Marshal Ba- 
zaine is unfounded. Letters have been re- 
ceived which state that he is enjoying excel- 
lent health. 


...-Queen Victoria is said to have been 
greatly disappointed that General Grant was 
not renominated for the presidency. 













Science. 


Tue following interesting description {s from 
the address of Prof. G. F. Barker before the 
American Association, in Boston, last week : 








“An important fact concerning nervous 
action is that its amount may be measured by 
the quantity of blood consumed in its per- 
formance. r. Mosso, of Turin, has devised 
an apparatus called the plethysmograph (draw- 
ings of which were exhibited at the London 
apparatus exhibition of 1876), designed for 
measuring the volume of an organ. The fore- 
arm, for example. being the organ to be ex- 
perimented on, is placed in a cylinder of water 
and tightly enclosed. A rubber tube con- 
nects the interior of the cylinder with the 
recording apparatus. With the electric circuit 
by which the stimulus was applied to produce 
contraction wére twe keys, one of which was 
adumuiiy. It was noticed that, after using 
the active key several times, poten Sr 
ing current strengths, the curve sank as before 
on pray down the inactive key. Since no 
real effect was produced, the result was caused 
solely by the imagination, blood passing from 
the body to the brain inthe act. To test fur- 
ther the effect of mental action, Dr. Pagliant, 
whose arm was in the apparatus, was _ re- 
quested to multiply 267 by 8. mentally, and to 
make a sign when he had finished. The re- 
corded curve showed very distinctly how much 
more blood the brain took to perform the 
operation. Hence, the plethysmograpb is 
capable of measuring the relative amount 
of mental power required by different per- 
sons to work out the same mental prob- 
lem. Indeed, Mr. Gaskell suggests the 
nse of this instrument in the examination 
room, to find out, in addition to the amount 
of knowledge a man possesses, how much 
effort it causes him to produce any particular 
result of brain-work. r. Mosso relates that, 
while the apparatus was set up in his room fn 
Turin, a classical man came in to see him. 
He looked very contemptuously upon it, and 
asked of what use it could be, saying that it 
couldn’t do anybody any good. Dr. Mosso 
replied: ‘Well, now, I can tell you by that 
whether you can read Greek as easily as you 
can Latin.’ As the classicist would not be- 
lieve it, his own arm was put into the appar- 
atus, and he was given a Latin book to read. 
A very slight sinking of the curve was the 
result. The Latin book was then taken away, 
and a Greek book was given to him. This 
vroduced immediately a much deeper curve. 

ie had asserted before that it was quite as 
easy for him to read Greek as Latin and that 
there was no difficulty in doing either. Dr. 
Mosso, however, was able to show him that he 
was laboring under a delusion. Again, this 
apparatus is so sensitive as to be useful for 
a-certaining how much a person is dreaming. 
When Dr. Pagliani went to sleep in the 
apparatus, the effect upon the resulting 
curve was very marked, indeed. He said 
afterward that he had been in a sound sleep 
and remembered nothing of what passed in the 
room—that he had Leen absolutely uncon- 
scious; and yet every little movement in the 
room, such as the slamming of a door, the 
barking of 2 dog, and even the knocking down 
of a bit of glass, were all marked on the 
curves. Sometimes he moved his lips and gave 
other evidences that he was dreaming. ‘They 
were all recorded on the curve, the amount of 
blood required for dreaming diminishing that 
inthe extremities. The emotions, too, left a 
record. When only a student came into the 
room, little or no effect appeared in the curve. 
But when Professor Ludwig himself caine in, 
the arteries in the arm of the person in the 
apparatus eontracted quite as strongly as upon 
a very decided electrical stimulation. 

“In an address of the retiring president of 
this Association, delivered a few years ago, I 
find this sentence: ‘Thought cannot be a 
physical force, because thought admits of no 
measure.’ Inthe light of the rapid advances 
lately made in investigating mental action, we 
see that in two directions, at least, in its rate 
of action and of its relative energy, we may 
already measure thought, as we measure any 
other form of energy, by the effect it pro- 
duces.”’ 


..-Argumentsare still brought to bear on the 
question whether the Spanish Moss ( Tillandsia 
usneoides), which gives the weird look to trees 
in the Southern forests, lives wholly on the at- 
mosphere ¢r draws some of its nutrition from 
the old decaying bark of the trees to which it 
attaches itself. Those with the latter views 
point to the ashes of the plant, which, when 
burnt, furnish mineral matter, which is not be 
lieved to find entrance tothe plant through 
foliage, while those of the former class referto 
the well-known fact that the plant seems as 
wellat home in Louisiana on the smooth,green, 
living bark of the orange as on the rough, 
dead bark of the deciduous cypress. Those of 
the smooth-bark division will find some com* 
fort in the “Flora of St. Croix,’”? wherein 
Baron Eggers says that the branches on which 
epiphytes are found in that island are “ ex- 
cessively smooth’’—so much 60 as rarely to af- 
ford any chance fora moss or lichen to sub- 
sist; yet the epiphytes abound. Our Spanish 


Moss is found on the islands, but is rare; bnt 
there are other species. The most frequent, 
however, are found in the neighboring genus, 
Bromelia, of which genus the well-known pine- 
apple is a familiar representative. 


...The ‘ India-rubber” or ‘‘ gum-elastic” 
of commerce is obtained from many very 
different trees. In the East Indies Ficus elastica, 
the common India-rubber plant of our gardens 
and greenhouses, is chiefly employed. The 
India-rubber of the Fiji Islands is botanically 
known as Alstonia plumosa, and another is 


robably Tabernamontana pacifica. In the 
Mala an Archipelago it is obtained from Alstonia 
costulata. In Brazil and adjacent countries 
Hoveo parsciflora affords the gum. In Liberia 
Urostigma Vogelti yields the rubber, 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 12th. 


THE TRIAL OF ABRAHAM’S FAITH.—Gew 
xx11, 11—4. 


Notes.—‘‘ After these things.’’—After the over- 
throw of Sodom, and Isaac’s birth, and Ishma- 
e's banishment, and the covenant with Abime- 
lech, and the digging of the well at Beersheba. 
It was while Abraham was living in Beersheba, 
in the land of the Philistines. Beersheba was 
some forty miles southwest of Jerusalem.— 
—‘* God did tempt Abraham.""—Not with the 
idea of leading him into sin; but to test, try 
him, which isallthe meaning that the word 
tempt necessarily bad in old English. 
** Thine only son, lsaac.”—The only son that 
was heir. Son of his true wife,Sarah. The 
repetition isto emphasize the affection had 
for him. ** Land of Moriah,’’—Moriah was 
the hill of the temple at Jerusalem. 
“* Rose up early in the morning.”"—On account 
of the heat, which forbids travel in the middle 
of the day. —‘* Saddled his ass.’’—The regu- 
lar way of traveling.———‘ Two of his young 
men.’’—As attendants, to care forthe asses and 
to protect against robbers. The fire in 
his hand.”"—Coals which he had brought with 
him, and replenished as needed, carried in a 
dish or on a broken piece of earthenware.—— 
—** Built an altar there.”"—Of loose stones.—— 
—‘* To slay his son.”"—Abraham intended then 
fully to accomplish the sacrifice. Thin fact is 
beyond question on the face of the story, and 
must not be explained away. Human sacri- 
fices were familiar in those days, and Abraham 
probably would not have felt such a horror at 
the idea as we should feel.—‘‘ The lad.”—He 
was a young man, unmarried, but probably 
grown to man’s estate; perhaps twenty years 
old. In the East children were as long as they 
lived subject to their parents. Such a thing 
as ‘coming of age,’’ ‘‘coming to their free- 
dom" was not known there. “7 know 
that thou fearest God.’’—Not but that God knew 
all that before; but the test made it evident to 
men, as well as God. “A ram,.”’—The 
same Hebrew word, with another pointing of 
vowels, means a stag, and it is not certain 
which is here meant.———“ Jehorah jireh."— 
Meaning the Lord will provide. ** Tt shall 
be seen.”"—Or provided. The meaning of the 
saying or proverb seems to be that in the 
mountain—that is, in the emergency or dif- 
ficulty—an escape will be provided, as it was 
for Abraham. 

Instruction.—* God did tempt Abraham"’; 
and vet “neither tempteth He any man.” He 
allows us to be tried; but he does not desire 
us to sin, but will with every temptation— 
that is, trial—provide a way of escape, if we 
look to him in faith for his help. 

The trial to Abraham's faith came in the 
fact that he loved Isaac so much. All his 
pride, as an Oriental, was to have ason. To 
be without a son was to be dishonored. Noth- 
ing else was #0 dear to man or woman asa son. 

Abraham did not wait a day. He atarted 
early the very next day. If one has a duty— 
especially an unpleasant duty—he cannot be 
in too great haste to get it done and off his 
mind. The longer we wait the harder it will 
be. Waiting is cowardly. A brave heart will 
go right forward immediately to meet and 
conquer difficulties. 

Abraham does not seem to have told his wife. 
It is often hard enough to do right, and we 
sould be careful to put no unnecessary hin- 
drances in the way ourselves. 

We may remember how different Abra- 
ham’s circumstances were from our own. 
To him the idea of human sacrifices 
was familiar. He, probably, would not 
find his moral nature rising against it, as we 
would. Then he was familiar with God’s com- 
mands, thus miraculously addressed to him, 
and he had no question about it. Nowadays, 
if any one should imagine that he was com- 
manded of God to do such an act, nobody would 
believe it. No evidence would convince us. 
We should be certain that the very command 
was evidence it was not from God, but was an 
hallucination. 

The extreme simplicity and tenderness of 
this Bible story will always strike us as we read 
it. It would be hard to find any incident more 
touching than that of [saac’s question about 
the lamb, and Abraham’s answer. 

Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. In 
the mountain it shall be provided. When 
Abraham’s band was raised, with the knife in 
it, then came the voice of the angel of God. 
In our own experience, the result may often be 
dark when the duty is plain, as in giving up 
or refusing a vicious mode of livelihood. 

The great lesson to be learned from this 
story is that of trust in God. Whatever we 
believe he would have us do, we should do 
without question. The outcome may be dark , 
but when tne duty is plain we must leave the 
result to God. He can take care of that. That 
is his business ; the duty is ours. 





























School and College. 


Tue governor of New Zealand, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, characterizes the system of educa- 
tion adopted there, and which it is hoped wil) 
be carried out, as ‘“‘the most ambitious yet 
adopted inany country in the world.’”’ It is 
proposed in New Zealand to provide the whole 
juvenile population with instruction free of 
charge in the following subjects: reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar and 
composition, geography, history, elementary 
science, drawing, object lessons, vocal music, 
drill, and, in case of girls, needlework and the 
principles of domestic economy. The scheme 
includes also provision at the public expense 
for a system of scholarships, for the mainte- 
nance of normal schools for training teachers, 
for the efficient inspection of public schools, 
and for the erection of suitable school-build- 
ings. Assoon as sufficient school accommo- 
dation has been provided,the Education Act 
contemplates that attendance at public schools 
shall be made compulsory on all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and thirteen who may 
not be otherwise under efficient or regular in- 
struction. While Sir Hercules thinks the pro- 
gramme may be too varied and too costly, he 
attaches little weight to the objection that 
there is a risk of overeducating the masses 
above their occupations, and so making them 
discontented with their lotin life. While he 
criticises the scheme in some of its details, 
still he says: “I think that your scheme of 
national education is one of which any coun- 
try might well feel proud, and that it is being 
administered with an earnestness and an abil- 
ity which is deserving of all praise. I have 
been much struck, in traveling about the coun- 
try, with the deep interest which is universal_ 
ly taken in this most important question, and 
with the determination which pervades the 
whole community that the blessings of educa- 
tion shall forthe future be placed within the 
reach of all.’”’ 





.... The fifth year of Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity, at Baltimore, will begin on September 21st. 
The academic staff numbers fifty-five, includ- 
ing twenty-two fellows, graduated from the 
following universities and colleges: Johns 
Hopkins University, Yale, Amherst, Rutgers 
and Cornell, two each; and Harvard, Princeton, 
University of Pennsylvania, Williams, Univers- 
ity of Virginia, Lafayette, University of 
Michigan, Marietta, University of Rochester, 
Furman University (S. C.), University of 
Tokio, Japan, and the University of France, 
one each. The following scientific periodicals 
are published under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity: American Journal of Mathematica, 
American Chemical Journal, American Journal of 
Philology, and Studies from the Biological Labor- 
atory. 

....The Arkansas Conference Seminary, at 
Harrison, Boone Co., Ark., was destroyed by 
fire on the evening of July 20th. The institu- 
tion met with a similar catastrophe some years 
ago, and on each occasion the fire was sup- 
posed to have been of incendiary origin, 
caused by sectional feeling, the seminary being 
under the control of the Northern Conference. 
Professor Longcos, the principal, intends visit. 
ing New York, to seek aid in rebuilding the 
structure. 


....Hducation, a new bi-monthly magazine, 
issued by the New England Publishing Com- 
pany, of Boston, Mass., and devoted to educa- 
tional interests, will appear early in September. 
It will be conducted by T. W. Bicknell and its 
first issue will contain articles by Dr. McCosh, 
Dr. Harris, Prof. Merriam, Mrs. Hopkins, Dr. 
Sears, and others. The names of many prom- 
{nent college presidents, professors, and edu- 
cationalists generally appear in its list of con- 
tributors. 


.... During the past year nearly $200,000 has 
been added to the permanent endowment fund 
of the Wesleyan University. The faculty can 
now be increased, and a new observatory, 
much needed, can be provided. The new 
president is the Rev. Dr. J. W. Beach, who 
succeeds the Rev. Dr. Foss, lately raised to 
the rank of bishop. 


....The corner-stone of the new Marquette 
College, the latest educational institute of the 
Catbolics,in Milwaukee, was laid on August 
15th. As its name implies, it is meant as a 
monument or tribute to the memocy of Pere 
Marquette, whose name is so intimately con- 
nected with the history of the Northwest. 


..-The Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., LL.D., 
formerly president of Robert College, Con_ 
stantinople, Turkey, and recently of Bangor 
Seminary, has been elected to che temporary 
presidency of Middlebury College, Vermont, 
and bas accepted the position. 


--.-President Brown, of Hamilton College, 
has resigned his position, after an administra- 
tion of fourteen years. Rey. Dr. Goertner will 
fulfill the duties of the office until a new 
president is elected. 





Ir you wish to take care of your health, take 
air. 


...-Rowell, the pedestrian, is writing his 
viography. It will abound in foot-notes. 


.... They have decided to put the obelisk on 
aknoll. Very appropriate place for a knolled 
thing like that. 


...- Professor: ‘What are the constituents 
of quartz?’ Student: “Pints.” A bland 
smile creeps over the class. 


-+--It is claimed by some medical men that 
smoking weakens the eye-sight. May be it 
does; but just see how it strengthens the 
breath. 


.--“‘ That prisoner has a very smooth counte- 
nance,” said the judge to the sheriff. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
said the sheriff, ‘‘ he was ironed just before he 
was brought in.”’ 


--»-A New Orleans paper refers to the 
weather of the previous day as being marked 
by “‘one of those gentle showers such as in- 
duced Noah to clear for Mount Ararat, with 
his highly miscellaneous cargo.”’ 


...-An armless Mexican woman plays the 
piano beautifully with her feet. Some of our 
amateurs might attempt this. They will never 
be able to play well with their hands, and 
they might as well try the new method. 


....-A census enumerator in Tioga County 
has found s young woman of 25 who weighs 
400 pounds. This is mentioned as something 
remarkable; but if the enumerator had failed 
to find her, it would have been more so. 


...-“‘Hold on, dar!’ said a colored man, 
hailing an acquaintance. ‘‘ Does yer cross de 
street ebery time yer sees me ter keep frum 
payin’ dat bill?’ ‘‘No, I doesn’t.” ‘“ What 
fur, den!’ ‘Ter keep from being axed fur 
a.” 


...He was sitting in the parlor with her, 
when a rooster crowed in the yard, and, lean- 
ing over, he said: ‘‘Chanticleer.’”’ ‘‘I wish to 
gracious you would !’’ she said. ‘‘I’amas sleepy 
aslcanbe.”’ He took his hat and left, and 
hasn’t been back since. 


...-A young couple in their honeymoon are 
dallying languidly with the grapes at dessert- 
She (archly): ‘‘And you don’t find it tiresome, 
dear, al] alone with me? You are quite, quite 
sure that you don’t wish to go back to your 
bachelor life again?’’ He (earnestly): ‘‘Quite, 
my darling. Indeed, married life is so awfully 
jolly that, you know, if you were to die to- 
night, I’d get married again to-morrow.” 


....The following reasons why a letter don’t 
go are given by the Cincinnati Suturday Night: 
Because you forget to address it. Because you 
forget to stamp it. Because you forget to 
write the town or state on the envelope. Be- 
cause you cut out an envelope stamp and 
pasted it on your letter. Because you wrote 
the address on the top of the envelope, and it 
was obliterated by the post office stamps. 
Puck adds another reason: ‘‘Because you 
forgot to write the letter.” 


..-An old darkey, who was asked if in his 
experience prayer was ever answered, replied : 
“Well, sah! *pends on w’at you axes fo’. 
Jest arter de wah, w’en it wus mighty hard 
scratchin’ fo’ de cullud breddern, I ’bsarved 
dat w’en eberI pray de Lord to sen’ one o’ 
Marse Peyton’s fat turkeys fo’ de ole man, 
dere was no notice took ob de partition; but 
w’en I pray dat He wud sen’ de ole man fo’ 
de turkey, de matter wuz ‘tended to befo’ sun 
up nex’ mornin’, dead sartin !”” 


..-A tender young potato-bug 
Sat swinging on a vine, 
And sighed unto a maiden bug: 
‘IT pray you will be mine.” 


Then softly spake the maiden bug: 
“‘T love you fond and true; 

But oh! my cruel-hearted par 
Won’t let me marry you.”’ 


With scorn upon his buggy brow, 
With glances cold and keen, 

That haughty lover answered her: 
‘‘T think your par-is-green.”’ 


....A popular Macon minister recently spent 
the night 30 miles below Americus with a back- 
woodsman, whose house consisted of only two 
rooms. Inthe morning a young member of 
the family, in response to an application fora 
wash-bowl, brought him an old tin pan, and, 
after the face toilet was completed, hunted up 
about seven teeth of an old tucking-comb for 
him to arrange his hair with. During the prog- 
ress of this important ceremony the following 
conversation between the two took place: 
“Mister, do you wash every mornin’?” “I 
do.” ‘And comb your hair, too?” ‘ Yes.” 
* Well, don’t it look to you sometimes like you 
is a heap of trouble to yourself?’ 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
CLOUSE, D. L., removes from Callanan to 
Bonaparte, Iowa. 
EBELTUFT, T. W., Mansfield, La., resigns. 
EINGOUURE, 8S. 8., Bowdoinham, Me., re 
signs, 
SMITH, O., ord. at Mt. Olivet, Ka. 
WHITMORE, S. D., ord. at Fairfield, Mich., 
Aug. 5th. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
BARRETT, Jonn P., Manchester, Ia., accepts 
call to Geneva, [I]. 
BICKFORD, W. F., Winthrop, Me , resigns. 
FITZ, N , called to Millington, East Haddam, 
Conn. 


LADD, H. O., Hopkinton, Mass., dismissed. 

PALMER, F. H., Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to North Scituate, R. I., invited also 
to principalship of Spearfish Academy, 
Dak., which he declines. : 

ROBERTSON, A. A., Oberlin Seminary, ac- 
cepts invitation to South Haven, Mich., for 
one year. 

TELLER, D. W., Ridgefield, called to Howard- 
Av. ch., New Haven, Conn. 

THAYER, F. A., Andover Seminary, called to 
Greenville, N. H. 

TRUE, Rosert F., BangorSeminarv, invited to 
North Abington, Mass., forone year. 

WILLIS, J. V., accepts call to Beardstown, II. 


LUTHERAN. 

BAIRD, C., removes from Oxford Junction to 
Nevada, lowa. 

BICKEL, H. M., Springfield, O., closes his 
labors. 

FLUCK, J. F. C., accepts call to Church of 
the Advent, Philadelphia, Penn. 

FREDERICK, T. J., accepts call to Plum 
Creek, Penn. 


HORNER, D. M., removes from Dayton to 
Bachman, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BIRD, Grorce B., American Fork City, accepts 
call to Seattle, Washington Ter. 

KUHN, W.C., called to Bald Eagle and Buf- 
falo Run, Penn. 

MOORE, Joan, D.D., Galesville, accepts call 
to Ripon, Wis. 

SOULE, J. B. L., D.D., called to Highland 
Park, Il. 

WALDO, T. L., closes his labors as Painted 
Post, N. Y. 

WILSON, Geo. P., of Princeton Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Second ch., Lexington, Ky. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ARCHDEACON, Joun Q., Dyersville, accepts 
call to Smithtown, Iowa. 

BARKER, Ws. M., Troy, N. Y., becomes 
assistant minister St. John’s ch., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


BAYLEY, Jou, goes to Camden, N. J. 
COLTON, J.8., Wichita, Kan., goes to Car- 
thage, Mo. 


CONVERSE, R. R. M., ord. priest at Water- 
bury, ( onn. 


GEER, Epwin, died recently, in Baltimore, 
Md., 67 years old. 


GILBERT, FRANK B.,died, July 20th,Marianna, 
Fla. 

GOODWIN, E. L., removes to Rocky Mount, 
Va. 


GREGORY, E. 8., called to Bedford, Va. 
JAEGER, Pror. A., D.D., of University of the 


South, becomes professor of Hebrew at 


Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

RAIKES, F W., accepts call to Dunkirk, N.Y. 

STEEL, W. M., removes from Centralia, Ill, 
to Golden, Col. 

STROUD, Gzorce D., removes to Blossburg» 
Penn. 

aunes. CHARLES T., accepts call to Berlin, 

is. 


TARDY, A. J., declines call to North Platte, 
Neb. 

TASSELL, F. J. Cannon Falls, goes to Farm- 
ington, Min. 

TREW, A. G. L., Santa Barbara, goes to San 
Gabriel, Cal. 

WOLSELEY, Rosert B., of Rochester, N. Y., 
accepts call to St. Peter’s ch., Niagara. 


MISCELLANEOTS. 


os ~ ANN, Rosert Geor@gz, ord. at Hazleton, 

enn. 

AULT, Joun (Reformed German Ch.), died at 
Littlestown, Penn., recently. 

BEVIER, Joun H. (Reformed Dutch Ch.), 
died at Hyde-Park-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., 
Aug. 14th, aged 75. 

BIDWELL, Ira M., of Providence Methodist 
Conference, died at Norwich, Conn., July 
28th. 

CHAPLAIN, Joun F., presiding elder in Phil- 
adelphia Methodist Conference, died at 
Allentown, Penn., Aug. 26th. 

DANGREMOND, G. (Reformed Dutch Ch.), 
South Haven, Mich., called to Clymer,N.Y. 

DICKERSON, W. H., Newark Methodist Con- 
ference, died at Denville, N. J., Aug. 26th. 

HODGSON, WILLIAM BALLENTINE, professor 
of economic science in the University of 
Edinburgh, is dead. 

HUECKER, R. B., inst. in Reformed (German) 
ch. at Waukon, lowa. 

KREMER, J. (Reformed Dutch Ch.), South 
Holland, Ill., called to Holland, Mich. 
LISBERGER, R. (Reformed German Ch.), inst. 

at Bushkill Center, Penn. 

MATTHEWS, Wriiu1amM C., D.D. (Southern 
eee ), Louisville, Ky., died August 

th. 

a, C. (Moravian), accepts call to Schoeneck, 

enn. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books af the Week” 
wil! be considered by us an equivalent to thew pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 

M’CLINTOCK AND STRONG'S CY- 

CLOPDIA.* 


WE have so often had occasion to speak 
not very favorably of the successive volumes 
of this Cyclopedia that it is a great pleasure 
to notice in the ninth volume a marked and 
decided improvement. The Cyclopedia has 
undergone several changes since it first 
started, in its chief and subordinate editor- 
ship; but it has never been more competent- 
ly edited than at present. We are glad tosee, 
especially, that a certain slip-shod patching, 
which was very marked in some volumes, 
is less characteristic, although still articles 
are made up very considerably by piecing 
together those in other Cyclopedias. Cer- 
tain departments are more intelligently 
conducted, in Hebrew literature and Bible 
geography, in the former of which Dr. B. 
Pick has done good original work, and in 
the latter of which the writer's name is not 
given. This general commendation we 
would have held in mind in the minor criti- 
cisms we have to make. 

In church history there are some admira- 
ble articles. Those on the Roman Catholic 
Church, including, first, a general account of 
the Church, and, secondly, the history and 
progress of the Church in the United States, 
are especially full and valuable. The sub- 
ject is treated in a calm and unpartisan 
style, the sole object being to represent the 
great communion just as it is, to ascertain 
the facts and state them in a plain, straight- 
forward way. Thirteen and a half closely- 
printed pages are given, five and a half of 
which are devoted to the rise and progress 
of the Church in the United States. We 
recognize iu the initials attached to these 
articles the authorship of Prof. A. J. Schem, 
then whom no man in this country is more 
competent todo the work. The article on 
*‘Raussia,” by the same hand, including a 
fuil and satisfactory account of the State 
Church and dissenting bodies, is original 
and careful. There is alsoa valuable arti- 
cle on ‘‘ Russian Sects,” giving more defi- 
nite information about these numerous 
bodies than we have seen elsewhere. 

In the department of biblical geography 
we are pleased to notice marked improve- 
ment. The Riblah of the eastern boundary 
of the land of Israel, is not confounded 
with the Riblah of Hamath. Of late, it has 
become so general to follow J. L. Porter 
and others, who endeavor to extend the 
landmarks of Palestine afar into Syria 
proper, greatly beyond their proper limits, 
that it is no iess gratifying than unexpected 
to see the stand taken that these two Rib- 
lahs must have been distinct, and that the 
Riblah of Numbers xxxiv, 11 must have 
Jain south of Mount Hermon. Some years 
ago, Mr. Geo. Grove tried to check the 
tendency toward undue departures into 
Syria for finding the towns of the north- 
ern and eastern boundaries of Canaan, 
pointing out the sober fact that Palestine 
never could have stretched so far north; 
and we are glad to second the effort of Dr. 
Strong, in acknowledging tke force of Mr, 
Grove’s considerations, together with the 
arguments of Keil, to find Riblah some. 
where among the sources of the Jordan. 

We are also glad that under the head of 
the Rock Rimmon no notice is taken of 
the vagary entertained by W. F. Birch 
that the Sela har-Rimmon of Judges xx, 
45, 47; xxi, 13 is to be found in a ‘‘ cliff” 

of Wadi Suweinit, and the almost inacces- 
sible cave sty!ed Mugharet el-Jai; as it truly 
deserves no consideration, in spite of the 
great airing it has recently had in the 
publications of the British Fund. 

We fail to understand, however, why so 
much confidence is placed on the recovery 
by Van de Velde of a Salem only a short 
way south of Beisin as a spot in every way 
suitable for Enon, when long since, in 
1852, Dr. Robinson made the search for it, 
with a fruitless result; meeting with noth- 
ing save asaint’s name attached to a well at 
the base of Tell Ridghah (‘‘ Bibl. Res.,” III, 
> CrcLorapm OF B:BLICAL, THEOLOGICAL. AND Ec- 
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$33). In 1875 Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake reported: 
‘*« ©non and Salim (John iii, 23) have been 
identified by Van de Velde as Bir Salim 
and Sheikh Salim. Inquiries of the Arabs 
and fellahin of the district resulted in not 
& man of them having ever heard of either 
of these places” (‘‘ Quart. Statem.,” p. 32). 
And in 1876 Lieut. Conder: ‘‘ Salumias, in- 
the-plain, eight Roman miles from Scythop- 
olis, Salim. This is the position of the 
large Christian ruin of Um el-’Amdan, 
‘Mother of Pillars’; but we did not suc- 
ceed in recovering any name like Salem or 
Znon” (‘‘ Quart. Statem.,” p. 72). Such 
testimonies as these ought to be familiar to 
any one writing on the subject at this late 
day, and prevent all reliance on the spot by 
a cyclopedia in 1880. 

The identification of Salcah with Salkhad, 
standing at the southern extremity of Jebel 
Haurfin, it is said, ‘‘seems to be due to 
Gesenius” (Burckhardt, ‘‘ Reisen,” p. 507). 
As long ago as 1818—1822, A. D., the Jew- 
ish resident of Beisfn, Esthori hap-Parchi, 
wrote: ‘‘On the mountains which separate 
the inhabited land from the desert stands 
Salcha, which retains its name to the pres- 
ent day.” ‘‘A day’s journey west of Sal- 
cha, ina straight direction, stands Edrei, 
which has retained its original name” 
(Asher’s ‘‘Benjamin of Tudela,” II, pp. 
405, 406), which would appear to be an 
identification of Salcah with Salkhad in 
everything except a mention of the Arabic 
name. 

On the topics of the Salt Sea, the Vale of 
Siddim, Sodom, we find no advance in 
opinion, no nearer conformity ‘to scientific 
facts and sound reasoning than may be pe- 
rused in the old and justly superseded work 
of Kitto. After so many years of research 
and progress, weexpect something nearer 
the truth, now quite attainable, and are dis- 
appointed. Still we are told that the Vale 
of Siddim lies submerged beneath the 
southern portion of the sea, and with it 
Sodom; not, however, without a reference 
to De Saulcy’s site in the low mound of 
Zoghal-Zogheir. The conjectures and ex- 
cogitations on which this theory is based 
are exceedingly familiar, and none the less 
the language, even phraseology, in which 
the biblical conclusions are couched; and 
we have no desire to expose their unsound. 
ness, further than to make one remark. 
Whereas this theory supposes either a rise 
in the surface of the Dead Sea or a subsid- 
ence in the bed of its southern portion, it 
rests on a pure hypothesis and is founded 
on not the first shadow of evidence. The 
Vale of Siddim andthe Four Cities over- 
whelmed are attributed to a spot under 
water, without the slightest proof to place 
them there; a spot where no eye hath seen 
them nor from which the least vestige of 
their former existence bas ever been obtained. 
On the contrary, it is a well-known fact 
that the country draining into the entire 
basin of the Dead Sea and the Jordan Val- 
ley has never been so completely denuded 
of trees as pow; and thus that the rain- 
fall is less than ever before, making the 
amount of water poured into the Dead Sea 
less than in any former period of its his- 
tory. The surface of the Dead Sea, there- 
fore, has not risen in historical times. 
Moreover, if a subsidence has occurred in 
the bed of the southern portion of the 
Dead Sea, there must be evidence of it, and 
that evidence should first be collected, 
rather than be presumed. The truth is, 
there is no evidence of such subsidence to 
be collected; and, accordingly, this the- 
ory, resting on not a particle of scientific 
demonstration, is wholly hypothetical, un- 
reasonable. unnatural, and unworthy of 
credit. The age is passed away in the 
which theologians may sit in their foreign 
studies and adjust the topography of the 
Dead Sea to suit their inventions, dropping 
the ground in one place for the sea tc flow 
over, lifting it up in another into a mountain 
of salt, calling to their aid showers of sulphur 
and bitumen, and imagining a concurrence 
of earthquake or volcanic agency. An age 
has come asking for tests, indications, data, 
matters of fact, and a theory based on 
induction. Without such support and veri- 
fication a theory is worthless, and will not 
be generally or permanently entertained. 
We would rather wait for certainty than be 
deluded meantime by speculation. Besides, 
we do not find that, in what little is said 
about it, the opposite proposition of the 





northern locality for the site of Pentapolis 
is fairly stated. Mr. Grove, its early and 
ablest advocate, is utterly ignored, and his 
chief argument—namely, that the plain of 
the Jordan ends where the Dead Sea begins, 
Lot choosing a place of residence, Sodom, 
in the Jordan plain proper—is so mixed up 
with the argument of the viewfrom Bethel 
as to be indistinguishable from it by an or- 
dinary reader. To allow that a sea always 
existed where it does now, and then to en- 
deavor to extend the kikkar of the Jordan 
80 as to embrace that sea with the region 
at its southern end, is simply an error. 

Is it not, too, a waste of means and space 
to illustrate by pictures from photographs 
the ‘‘Reputed House, Well, and Vat of 
Simon the Tanner at Jaffa’ and the “Tra- 
ditionary Spot where St. Stephen was 
Stoned”? Both are unmitigated nonsense. 

The large colored map of the Peninsula 
of Sinai, to which attention is called by 
the editor, is a good reproduction from the 
British Ordinance Surveys, or the reduction 
by Mr. Grove, in Smith’s Atlas. Among 
the observations incorporated by Dr. 
Strong from his recent visit, the least com- 
mendable is the long detour drawn in the 
route of the Exodus around Jebel ’Atfikah— 
a wild-goose chase the children of Israel 
certainly did not take. 

The work lacks still a consistent and uni- 
form editorship, which makes it err often 
by redundancy and sometimes by deficien- 
cy. We notice an astonishing amount of 


| space given to obscure Presbyterian minis- 


ters, who in this volume have been gener- 
ously allowed a great advantage over even 
the Methodist. Memoirs of men of very 
slight distinction—some pastor of forty 
years in Bound Brook, who was an effi- 
cient clerk of Synod—are given at, perhaps, 
acolumn’s length and with great effusive- 
ness of sentiment. Here is one of the 
Rices, to whom two-thirds of a column is 
allowed, who died seven years after ordi- 
nation and preached in two Kentucky 
villages. ‘‘ But alas!” we are told, ‘‘ the 
hand of a fatal pulmonary disease was soon 
laid upon the zealous and eloquent preach- 
er.” ‘He was a bright and shining light.” 
“ Had he lived to a good old age, Mr. Rice 
would have unquestionably been one of the 
most prominent,” etc. But he did not, and 
never ought to have been included. Of 
another, whose detailed record begins with 
the frequent formula ‘‘A Presbyterian 
minister,” we are told that ‘‘he was at- 
tacked by that frightful malady known as 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys,” a comment 
on a disease such as we would not have 
looked for. 

We mention a few detached criticisms 
that occur to us. Under ‘‘Sabbath” no 
reference is made to the lately-discovered 
records of the Babylonian Sabbath, though 
the discussion calls for it and the very word 
is found in the inscriptions. Nor is there 
any reference to the natural division of the 
month into four quarters of the moon of 
seven days each. We notice the same omis- 
sion under ‘‘ Seven,” where puerile devices 
to account for the sacredness of the number 


are controverted; but this, which deserves. 


attention, is ignored. The discussion of 
the Christian Sabbath is very polemical in 
tone, and, though giving considerable space 
to the New Testament treatment of the 
Sabbath, is extremely inadequate, only re- 
ferring to three passages in the Gospels and 
Epistles, and arguing from them, or against 
them, quite rhetorically. The fact that 
Sabbath-breaking is not once mentioned in 
the New Testament as a sip, and that the 
observance of the Sabbath is never referred. 
to except in the direction of laxity and 
freedom, is not mentioned. We think 
Sabbath observance must and can be 
put on a much stronger basis than 
that of the Cyclopedia. The writer 
of the brief notice of ‘‘Richard Saiter 
Storrs” does not seem to know that he was 
son of the ‘‘ John Storrs” of the preceding 
article; nor who was his son “‘ Richard” 
(it should be Richard Salter), the Braintree 
minister, who is omitted, though much 
more distinguished than many included. If 
it were necessary to discuss ‘‘ Science and 
Revelation,” it should have been done by 
some one who was acquainted with science. 
The statement that ‘‘ scientists at large still 
hold fast to the opinion that man is of a 
comparatively recent origin” will certainly 
mislead as it will be understood. The 
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illustration of the resurrection of the body 
from science is also not scientific. Under 
“Seal” we are told that ‘‘the seal usually 
contains no figures (yet see the drawing of 
one found at Cusa, in Ker Porter), but sim- 
ply the name of the wearer.” The fact is 
that the old seals almost always contain 
figures, and less generally the name of the 
the wearer. The compiler should have 
known of at least two volumes, thirty 
years old, containing each figures of hun- 
dreds of such seals. Under ‘‘Serpent” 
the account of Phenician and Mesopo- 
tamian mythology is very inadequate, and 
George Smith’s translation, now discred- 
ited, of the Babylon account of the tempta- 
tion of man is given without warniog. 
The article ‘‘Shemitic Languages” is one 
of Dr. Pick’s and contains much excellent 
matter. But, as is generally the case, the 
late and most important recoveries from 
cuneiform sources are not understood. 
When treating of the characteristics of 
these languages, the Assyrian is not. even 
mentioned, which would be like omitting 
Sanskrit in discussing the Indo-Germanic 
languages. Two family tables are given 
from different writers, one of which puts 
Assyrian among the very latest and the 
other the oldest of these languages; and the 
reader is left to take his choice, with no 
indication that one of these tables is twenty 
yearsold. Under‘ Shinar” we are told that 
‘the native inscriptions contain no trace 
of the term.” But every King of Babylon 
had the title ‘‘ King of Sumir and Accad,” 
and it is agreed that Sumir corresponds to 
Shinar by a known phonetic law which 
changes num ayin into mem. We should 
alsu mention, in connection with these 
minor errors, that much space might be 
saved to printer and reader, making the 
work less bulky and more useful, if a great 
deal of old and exploded puerility or igno- 
rance were not preserved to be confuted. 
But this comes from the plan which com- 
piles from old sources, instead of entrusting 
each department afresh to experts, who 
know what to omit, as well as what to in- 
clude. So much labor and capital should 
never be expended in bringing down old 
stuff. We would also state that the tone is 
throughout very conservative, with no taint 
of rationalism. 





...-The September magazines are up to the 
standard in quality, but destitute of rema: kable 
geatures, Scribner's Monthly opens with another 
contribution to the series illustrating Dickens, 
drawn from search after characters and recogni- 
tion of scenes. This one has for its special 
subjects ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick and Nicholas Nickle- 
by,’’ and for localities Rochester cathedral and 
neighboring places, with which Dickens was 
associated perhaps more closely than with 
other parts out of town, and certainly from the 
beginning to the end of his life. To readers of 
this great novelist these researches and pic- 
tures will be as absorbing as his works in sup- 
plying that ever-delightful recognition of con- 
nection between the narrative and the real, 
which few on this side the water have in peru- 
gal stopped to consider whether actual or 
not, and which fewer still ever have the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining. It would be a great 
help to the truer understanding of Dickens’s 
tales could these illustrations be incorporated 
{n some edition of his works. The question 
asked by Mary L. Ritter, in “‘ Recompense,”’ is 
one which springs frem the depths of the soul 
oft-times, of whose answer, however, there 
should be no doubt. The longing is expressed 
most felicitously. ‘‘ Richard Henry Stoddard” 
is the tribute of a friend toa familiar name. Mr. 
A. R. Macdonough first sketches the career of 
the poet, with a record of his productions, and 
then analyses his work and estimates his merits. 
We deem neither bis appreciation too high 
nor his affection too glowing for one whose 
talents and writings are no less enjoyed than 
esteemed so widely. We join with him in 
believing this poet’s name will stand within 
the score whose genius has embellished the 
first century of our national literature. Eugene 
Schuyler’s section of ‘‘ Peter the Great’’ is 
interesting chiefly from weapons which seem to 
have anticipated modern inventions—namely, 
the revolver-cannon and the circular mitrail- 
leuse of Peter’s time; also for the efforts his 
hero made in boat-building and navigation. 


| Lieutenant Francis V. Greene, having pub- 


lished his main report on the Russo-Turkish 
War, here adds a supplement relating to 
events in Bulgaria, entitled ‘‘Over the Bal- 
kans with Gourko.’’ Aside from his descrip- 
tion as to bow the line of Balkan Mountains 
was taken on New Year Day, and the terrible 
fate of the great caravan of Mohammedans 
who, having abandoned their homes, were 
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fleeing to Constantinople, he turns aside 
to account for the friendly feeling entertained 
throughout Russia for Americans and the 
United States. A first installment is given of 
M. Sensier’s life of “Jean Francois Millet, 
Peasant and Painter,” illustrated by fac- 
similes made directly from Millet’s drawings. 
Of an artist’s course, obseure because his 
partial autobiography has hitherto remained 
a sealed book, we shall be glad to learn more. 
Hon. E. B. Washburn does a good work in 
presenting the story of ‘‘Thomas Paine and 
the French Revolution’? before American 
readers, to whom it is generally unknown. The 
paper does not touch upon Paine’s writings or 
religious unbelief; but simply his political 
record in France, which does not appear to have 
been discreditable. Notices of a“ New Hot-Air 
Pumping Engine” and ‘‘The Topophone”’ 
will attract public attention to their ueefulness 

——— Harper's Magazine assigns the first place 
to The American Graces, an enumeration, by 
Eugene L. Didier, of American women who 
in the first half century of our independence 


married Englishmen of rank. Pcrtraits of | 
four of these indicate ladies of vreat personel 
charm. ‘‘ Fish and Men in the Maine Island 

by W. H. Bishop, is the second sketch of an 


entertaining cruise. “The Fomilv of George 
IIL” is brought forward in panoramic proces- 
sion by K. M. Rowland, 


good likenesses. Rebecea HH. 


with exceedingly 


Davia, for the 


third time, leads her readers thronch “ Ry- 
Paths in the Mountains.” ‘The Seven Sleen 
ers’ Paradise beside the Loire,”’ by Moncure 
D. Conway, is an article of high Jiterars merit 
and the best in the number. ‘‘ Amid the 
Grasses” is a poem by William M. Briers, 


illustrated tn style as beautiful a 
“Sqnatter Life in 


{t is natural. 
New York,” by W. Fi. 


Rideing, will interest readers at a dia. 
tance more than at home. ‘“ White Wines,” 
a yachting romance, by William Black’ 
with other stories, fill out the number. 


———The Atlantic Monthly bevins with the end 
of “ The Stillwater Tragedy,’ by T. B. Ald 
rich, ina treatment and style that irresistibly 
reminds one of Hawthorne's ‘‘ Scarlet Letter.” 
By “‘ Two-score and Ten ” Mr.J. T. Trowbridge 
celebrates his turning the half century of life 
in well-turned numbers, somewhat plaintive, 
yet embued with peace, not regret. 
Walter Scott” is defended, by T. 8. Perrv, 
against the various criticiams that have been 
made upon his writings. R. R. Bowker insiets 
upon ihe “ Political Responsibility of the In- 
dividual” as the only means of succeas in a 
democratic government. It is a lecture full 
of wholesome advice to both party leaders and 
private voters, that the political evile into 
which we have fallen may he escaped. The 
educated class must accept the leadership, 
apon whom ft properly falls; the masses pro 
verbially seeking leaders among educated men. 
At the came time, the educated voter, in o dor 
to purify parties and politics, must resolutely 
refuse to cast his vote for an unfit candidate. 
It iss paper worthy of serious consideration. 
‘Intimate Life of a Noble German Family” 
(Part I) is avery bricht deacription of an intro- 
duction to foreign scenes and wavs of Iying. 
Alfred B. Street contributes ** Each Side the 
Bridge: a Dutch Patnting,”’ which fs fall of 
naturalart. The sixth among the “ Reminis- 
cences of Washington” recounts the Harrts- 
son Administration of 1841. ‘* West Wind.” 
by Celia Thaxter, is a poem, having the sacred 
number of verses, all constructed for the aake 
of the last one, which embraces the sentiment 
and beauty enough for all. ‘Oxford and 
Cambridge” is the best descriptive piece in 
the number. The ‘‘ Progress of the 
dential Canvass" is 
mirably reviews the 
the two parties in the ecam- 
paign thus far. A criticism of “ Mr. 
Books ’’—*‘ Words and their Uses” and 
‘Every day Enelish ’’—in the line of approval, 
concludes the valuable portion of the number 
——Lippincott’s Magazine opens with “Ekoniah 
Scrub: Among the Florida Lakes,”’ by Louise 
8. Houghton, which {illustrates a jaunt among 
more than fifty lakes, in an air clear and invig- 
orating as that of Switzerland, soft and balmy 
as in the Tropics, amid colorings of water and 
aky, tree and flower like a dream of the Orient. 
“Canoeing on the High Mississippi,’ by H. H. 
Siegfried, gives a sketch of that reputed source 
of the creat stream, Itasca Lake, which so few 
tourists have 


* Rir 


Prest- 
which ad 
pursued by 
conducting 


an article 
methods 


White's 


ever seen, and ends at Fronte- 
nac, Lake Pepin. He putsin the following 
claim: “ Beyond reasonable doubt, our party 
fs the only one that ever pushed its way by 
boat up the entire course of the furthermost 
Mississippi. Bevond anv question, our canoes 
were the first wooden boats that ever traversed 
Sehe 


those waters. oleraft, 


in 1822. came all 
the waydown the upper river without portages; 
but he had very hich water and manv helpers, 
in spite of which, one of his birch canoes was 
wrecked. So we may remember with pardon- 
able gratification that upon our own feet and 


keeis we have penetrated the solitudes lying 
around the source of the world’s most remark- 
able river, where no men live and where, 








probably, not more than two-score white men 
have ever been.” “ A Villeggiatura in Asisi” 
is a finely-written account of a summer tour 
to a rather out-of-the-way Italian place, yet 
the resort of pilgrims, and the scene of pecu- 
liar religious ceremonies, descending from me- 
dieval times. ‘“‘Newport a Hundred Years 
Ago,’ by Frances P. North, recalls the place 
when occupied bya French army and fleet, 
sent to assist American independence, and 
the time which surpassed even the present 
in gayety and glory. “Short Studies in 
the Picturesque,” by William 8S. Ken- 
nedy, treats of the peculiar attractions of 


American seasons, climate, skies, streams 
(including a canal), and scenery among the 
mountains and forests of Pennsylvania. He 
draws very true and charming pictures. 


“Adam and Eve” is continued, with the 
usual supply of shorter pieces and poems.—— 
— Biuckwood’s for August Is a strong number. 
‘A Reindeer Ride through Lapland” re- 
counts a mode of travel in a section of 
country quite ont of the ordinary run of 
tourists, and forms entertaining, as well as 
instructivereading. ‘*A Talk about Sonnets”’ 
presents specimens or methods of acute 
analysis scarcely ever thought of. ‘ Hans 
Preller: a Legend of the Rhine Falls” is 
taken from the German of Wilibald Alexis, 
andisa myth which satisfactorily accounts 
for the fleecing character of the guides and 
hotel-keepers of Switzerland. ‘ Bush-Life in 
Queensland ”’ is continued to its ninth part, 
showing the troubles of a pioneer and supply- 
ing a graphic delineation of the country. 
“Central Asia: the Meeting-Place of Empires” 
describes a central quadrangle of the Old 
World that has long lain beyond the pale of 
civilized empire or general interest, but one 
which {8 now becoming the focus in the front- 
iers of the three greatest countries of the 
world. Of course, it is written from the 
English standpoint, which regards every 
movement made toward this quarter, from the 
days of Peter the Great down tothe present 
moment, on the part of Russia, as one desiring 
the region not so much on its own account as 
fora highway to the golden world of India. 
At any rate, the whole western half of Central 
Asia is now really under the dominion of the 
Czar, from which his best route to India lies up 
the valley of the Attrek River. ‘In the Deer- 
Forest: a Day Bewitched ”’ recounts an un- 
lucky stag-hunt in the North of Scotland. 
“Trieh Distress and its Origin’ presents 
statistics which go to show—in fact, which, 
if true, conclusively prove—-that the recent dis- 
tress in Ireland wasa fraud, and that hoth 
British and American contributors have been 
grossly humbugged. ‘‘ Ministerial Progress” 
isa bit of sour conservative invective against 
the Gladstone government.- Maemillan’s 
Maqazine continues Mrs. Oliphant’s story, 
“Tle that will not when he may,” from chap- 
ter xxiii to xxxv. <A writer of domestic nor- 
els, * Annie Keary,” is studied and her works 
discussed by Stanley Lane-Poole. Under “ The 
Tronclad and the (‘un of the Future’’ General 
W. N. Hutchinson shows the inability of pres- 
ent shipping and armor torepel the form- 
idable class of assailants lately invented. ‘In 
Memoriam” is the affectionate tribute of 
Thomas Huches to the bricht and breve Tom 
Taylor. W. C. Lefroy takes in hand “ The 
National Gallery,’”? and endeavors to answer 
the two questions : ‘‘ What art treasures of the 
bichest. excellence does it contain?” and 
“What problems of art or facts in history 
does it illustrate?’ The number closes with a 
consideration of “The Oath of Allegiance,” 
br Frederick Pollock 





<a A work bearing the title Fate of Repubh- 
an author who does not declare hia 
name, published by Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 

linzly instructive one. It <eeks 
to review briefly the history of the world’s 
to trace in 
of decline, and to mn there- 
from which mav our warning. 
Opening with a sketch of the Israelitish com- 
monwealth, under which its author avcrees 
the descendants of Abraham reached a higher 
atate of virtue and happiness than ang other 
ds to depict the 
state of society under the Grecian republics, 
the brilliant Carthage, and the 
eventful course of Rome, with craphiec traits 
andatreatment that insures all the interest 
of aromance. After describing medieval and 
modern extinct republics, tocether with exist- 
ing republics in Europe, Africa, South and 


fics, by 
fis an exces 
each case the cause 


draw the les 
serve for 


republics, 


nation of that period, it proces 


career of 


Central America, it comes down to our own 
United States of America. And here (while 
admitting that our form of government. sourht 
by those who fled from citih and religious 
oppre sion and gained by heroic suffering, 


has proved successful thus far) it asserts a 
question inthe minds of the most thoughtful 
and pafriotic among our citizens whether this 
republican form {is stable, together with grave 
apprehensions that itis not to continue. Over 
against supposed securities—such as the extent 
of our domain, resources and prosperity, 
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mechanical inventions, intelligence, and 
public-school system—it sets the inadequacies 
of these and existing perils—such as the the 
attitade of Romanism toward free institutions, 
the increase of social evils, and the rise of 
political and sectional feeling, notably the 
breaking down of any distinction between loy- 
alty and treason ; the counting out in elections 
of the weaker, though it may be the larger 
party ; oppression amounting to disfranchise- 
ment in the Southern States; and an appre- 
hension of an outbreak at future presidential 
elections. From these, with many other 
sources of alarm, the author fears some 
dark fatality is impending over our republican 
government, from which it can be saved only 
by the growth of biblical Christianity among 
the masses of the people. “ Let every man 
love God with all his heart and his neighbor as 
himeelf,”? and our republic will be as enduring 
as the granite foundations of our continent. 
The author’s fears are exaggerated. 


....Two numbers in the series of ‘‘ The 
Great Artists’? come to hand together. Sir 
Edwin Landseer, by Frederick G. Stephens, is 
just such aconcise account of a great artist 
which many people want who have not the 
means or the time to indulge in a complete 
biography. As a book, it is extremely neat, 
of itself attracting purchase by coasting along 
the borders of art. Its maker’s object is to 
present in clear lines, yet not the less colors 
also, the principal facts and features of Land- 
seer’s life, and to show the course of the 
artist’s studies, with their result in success of an 
extraordinary kind. This is sought to be done 
not {n words only, but by fllustrations, for in 
one sense his pictures are the actions of a 
great artist; and so throughout these hand- 
some paces, on an average of one in seven, we 
find a full-page sketch of some masterpiece 
taken from etchings by Landseer and Lewis. 
Among us, it is chiefly from engravings of 
works having Scottish nature and animals for 
subjects, in which Landseer ranks as a master 
nnsurpassed, that we know him; and we judge 
there must be few admirers of “ The Stag at 
Bay” who would not like to know as much 
about fits author as this brief memoir will 
tell them.———Sir Joshua Reynolds, by F. 
S. Pulling, M.A., does the same thing for 
another illustrious man, in the same graceful 
style, though not compiled with the greatest 
intelligence. Its writer professes to condense 
or, rather, select from ‘ Reynolds’s Life and 
Times,’ by C. R. Leslie and Tom Taylor, 
which from its scope is too bulky for popular 
handling. From the same cause arises a fault 


* —the frame hides the picture it contains, and 


by its own attractiveness, even beauty, draws 
the eve awny from that to which attention 
should be exclusively directed. As Sir Joshua’s 
character was so nearly or wholly faultless, or 
fame unsullicd, or example noble, his life is 
worthy of study and of special imitation. Not 
only was he the first artist of his time to make 
his memory cherished still, but reproductions 
of his exceedingly numerous works serve to 
preserve his reputation ever freeh and equally 
hich. The world will never cease to enjoy the 
light and shade of the “ Heads of Angels,” the 
beantiful group of five likenesses of one child, 
the artistic perfection in the protrait of Mrs 
Bradyll, the charming quaintness of Penelope 
Roothly, or the crace and delicacy in that sim- 
ple tdyl of child-life, the “‘ Strawberry Girl.” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was not only fortunate in 
his career of succees and happiness; but for- 
tunate in that he will be loved wherever and 
whenever either his works or his history make 
him known. Both these manuals are due to 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 
of London, and are issued in this country by 
Scribrer & Welford, New York. 

..It has struck Mr. Waldorf H. Phillips, 
LL B.—apparently in the discharge of profes- 
sional duties—that there fs room for improve- 
ment in our laws of divorcee. It seems strange 
to him that onr forefathers did not provide for 
a uniform system, and he can account for this 
only by supposing their minds to have been so 
ocenpied with the great divorce suit of the 
United States versus Great Britain that all mi- 
nor eases of the kind escaped attention. That 
their descendants, ton, have neglected the 
obligation hitherto seems eqnally unaccount- 
able, as all who have had occasion to observe 
the fau!ts in ourdivorce regulations will readily 
admit. Accordingly,in Who is Your Wife? (E- 
J. Hale & Son, New York), Mr. Phillips 
throws into the form of a possible case all the 
troubles and annoyances a man may fall into 
during the course of a checkered matrimonial 
career; the laxity of laws in several states 
granting divorce; the serious disagreements 
between statutes of different states—one not 
recognizing those of another, so that anyman or 
woman may be married, unmarried, or married 
over and over again at the same time, by mov- 
ing about from one state to another, legally in 
the state while he remains therein. illegally 
everywhere out of it; and, in the event of a 
man’s decease, the sufferings of wife and chil- 





dren as to legitimacy, if necessary to secure 





rights or property in different parts of the 
country. His case is a very strong one, not 
beyond the limits of present contingency ; and 
his story is very humorouslytold. The tactics 
and pleadings of Bigfee & Beatem are in the 
vein of those of Sarjeant Buzfuz, in the mem- 
orable trial of Bardell against Pickwick, and 
are, in our opinion, equally amusing. We hope 
this most worthy endeavor to place the imper- 
fections of certain laws before the public and 
to awaken popular sentiment on the subject 
may be successful, and end in bringing order 
out of chaos. 


--.-Political and Legal Remedies for War is 
the title of a useful treatise by Sheldon Amos, 
M.A., late professor of jurisprudence in Uni- 
versity College, London, and republished by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Without in- 
troduction, it proceeds in an able manner to 
state three legitimate aims of war, to mitigate 
its severity, to reduce its frequency, and to 
pave the way to its abolition, and thento show 
how for various reasons its abolition is not im- 
possible. After treating of some of the causes 
of modern European wars, it names some 
political remedies—such as Intervention and 
Non-Intervention, Mediation and Arbitration, 
Treaties of Peace, and Neutralization of States, 
Seas,Canals ; and certain legal remedies—such 
as the operation of waron trade, and rules laid 
down bya congress or convention. Destitute 
of the slightest trace of that sentimentality 
with which war is so often denounced by the 
advocates of peace, this work discusses its 
subject from the elevated standpoint of states- 
manship and civilization, having {n view the 
attainment of that control of human passion 
among nations as the Christian has learned to 
exercise over his own spirit. Itis impossible 
for any believer in the progress of our race to 
admit that war represents more than a tran- 
sient spasm, which the world will soon have 
outgrown and, except for purposes of instruc- 
tion, have forgotten. Mr. Amos dedicates his 
treatise on war to his wife. 


«...The Life of Agricola, of P. Cornelius 
Tacitus, edited by Professor William F. Allen, 
A. M., published by Ginn & Heath, Boston, isa 
text-book of one of the classics to which we 
take no exception. As one member of a course 
which aims to present only what is intrinsically 
best and most characteristic, it recounts not 
only the life of an eminent man in Roman 
affairs, but forms a model in the line of person- 
al tribute on the part of one in his own house- 
hold impelled by affection, as well as admira- 
tion. The notes are designed to be helpful 
especially in explaining historical references, 
neither going into philological instruction, on 
the one hand, nor beyond assistance in real 
difficulties in rendering, on the other. They are, 
therefore, judicious and not too numerous. 
Clear in print and light in quantity, it is a book 
which will appeal to the choice of the student. 


....An American Manual of Parliamentary 
Law, by George T. Fish (Harper & Bros., New 
York), isa small yet highly valuable hand- 
book of rules governing deliberative bodies 
and practice. It is, of course, based on the 
usages of Congress, which go to form the ex- 
ample of general custom, and is modified only 
by such changes in classification as tend to 
simplicity. It is just the thing every one liable 
to be called upon to preside over any assembly 
or at any sort of meeting needs for the neces- 
sary information and guidance. Concise, full, 
and ready of reference, it is a little volume 
capable of rendering great service. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





“The Semitic Nation,” by Dr. D. Chwolson, 
of the [mperial University at St. Petersburg, 
finds a translator in Eph. M. Epstein, M. D., 
and issoon to be brought out here by Black 
& Co., Cincinnati. 


The first volume of Max Mueller’s transla- 
tions of ‘The Sacred Books of the East’’ has 
appeared, under the title ‘‘ The Upanishads,” 
certain Sanskrit treatises which afford an in- 
sight to the early philosophical and religious 
systems of India. 


Material for a new volume of sketches by 
Charles Dickens has been unearthed by Mr. 
Bentley. It is entitled ‘‘ The Mudfog Papers, 
etc.”’ and will be printed here, under special 
arrangement, in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,” by 
Mesers. Henry Hult & Co. 


“HH. H.” (now Mrs. Helen Jackson) is at 
present in London, presumably to arrange for 
the international publication of her work, ‘‘A 
Century of Dishonor,” relating to the suffer- 
ings of our Indian tribes under the policy and 
agents of the Government. 


A manuscript of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, written on purple parchment with silver 
ink, has been found in Calabria. It is adorned 
with miniatures, which are to be reproduced 
at Leipsic. The discoverers claim for it as 


early a date asthe end of the fifth orthe bee 
ginning of the sixth century. 
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In the last number of “ Minerva,” & new 
English magazine at Rome, Mr. Karl Blind has 
an essay on “Ancient Vestages of Civilization,” 
involving a description of the Egyptian water- 
way across the Isthmus of Suez, established 
more than twenty-five centuries ago, also an 
account of the Phienician cireumnavigation of 
Africa under Neko, the king of Egypt. 


Roberts Brothers publish a protest, ad- 
dressed to booksellers through the United 
States, against the pirating of Jean Ingelow’s 
writings by any other American publisher. 
Roberts Brothers have been her sole publishers 
in this country, and have paid her some $18,000 
since 1863. Roberts Brothers have reduced 
the prices of her poems in twelve different 
forms. 


“The End of a Coil,” by the author of 
“Wide, Wide World”; ‘‘Christ and His Re- 
ligion,” by the Rev. John Reid; ‘‘ Voices of 
Hope and Gladness,’’ a new and handsomely 
{llustrated volume of sacred lyrics, by Dr. Ray 
Palmer; and a cheap edition of Murdock’s 
Mosheim’s “ Ecclesiastical History,”’ three vol- 
umes in one, are announced by Robert Carter 
& Bros., to be ready on Oct, 4th. 


8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, announce for 
speedy publication a new series of Prof. 
Mathews’s works, of which over 90,000 have 
been sold in the United States; also a ‘‘ Me- 
moral of Classical Literature.’’ by Chas. Mor- 
ris, and a volume of critical, biographical, 
and philosophical essays, entitled ‘“ British 
Thought and Thinkers,” by Prof. Geo. 8. 
Morris, of Johns Hopkins University and 
formerly of Michigan University. 


The London printer Frowde got up two 
special editions of the ‘‘Oxford Bible for 
Teachers,’’ expressly for the Sunday-schoo! 
ceutenary celebration. One was intended to 
be the smallest edition in the world, including 
concordance, maps, and other useful aids, 
printed on thin India paper, and measures 
only four inches by five and a half. The other 
is styled the Sunday-school Superintendent's 
edition and isa trifie larger, though printed 
on the same fine paper. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Authorship of the Fourth Gorpe!.—External 

Evidences. By Fzra Abbot, D.D., LL.D. 

_ Cloth, 8vo, pp. 104 "Boston : Geo. H. Ellis. 
Pass: a from the Prose Writines of Matthew 
Arnold. oth, 12mo, pp. 338. New York: 
Macm! EEE aciatrnnataaiiidsompaniiaiubicneareaies 
The Parables of Our Lord, Interpreted in view 
of their metatiene ear: = other. By Henry 
Calderwood, . _ Cloth, 12mo0, pp. 443. 
London: Macmillan &Co 
one Mythology Systematized. By . Senll. 
oth, 12mo, pp. 397. Philadelphia’ ‘Porter 
& Coates WP owcnsennccoececcecccscoessceseescssccese 

The L‘fe of Winfield Scott Hancock : Pe 

Military. and Political. By Re Toun 
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Cloth, 
2D. Appleton & 
ABhort Life of Wm. Ewart Gladstone. with ox. 
= oft Jom My ™ nee and Writings. By 
Charlies ones. Clot Suet N 
York: D. Arpleton & Co. ..... . . _ weed 
Haucatton: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
v Her neer. ‘aper, 12mo, 
New York: esame — Spi a ie =m 
The Prain as an Organ of Mind. Ly W. rl. 
ton Rastian, M.A., F.R.S. Cloth, ; 4 
pp. 708 New York: The same.......... 
Classica] Writers’ 
Richard Green. 
Cloth, ‘a pp. 119. New York: The same. 
The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. Pa 
ato, pp. 47. New York: J. Fitzgerald @ Co” 
The Skin in Health and Disease. By L. D 
nor og = = 3eino, Dp. 1 Health Primers 
eries. o' _ 4 P 
Presley Blois Pp. biladelphia : 
Immortality and a Emplo: ments 5 
With what a Hundred Sp , Tits a ge nd 
Evil. Say of their Dwelling. ~ By J.M 
Satins 3 MD. Clot ot, 8vo, oo oe Boston : 
vy 
Tit for Tat. / dvent 
Marchioness Clara Lau. a. Pape + = 
190. New York: 
A New Graft on the Family sae _ By Pansy. 
Goth, 16mo, pp. meangs Boston ce 


Children’s Treasury; or, Bible Stories. 
ane a ay oy St. James the Great, ng LY 
n the Revtes. By Mra. Herman Gas- 
Kon FAited by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 
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MUSIC. 
The Solid North. A Campaign 
and Muste by Jas. G. Clark. Peter ito, pp. 8 
Chie ago: The Root & Sons Music © 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


International Review, 


ON TT. WORS os 
HENRY CA BOT LODGE, | j Editors. 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


MONEY. Pror. Bonamy Pricr, Oxford University. 


THE MYTH OF THE VIRGIN 
SCULPTURE. D.%. Huta PAINTING AND 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD. Wruan Mya. 
LAMENNAIS. AvorstE Larorr, Paris, France. 


NURAR PACHA AND s 
Eowis Ds low THE ARMENIAN CHRISTIANS. 


HENRY TIMROD. Heyry AUSTIN. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
emer LITERATURE. 
*.* For sale by newsdealers and bookeell 
50 cents a number: ieamen 
= tet ay ; $5.00 a year. Sent postpaid 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publ 
es ishers, 
1liend 113 William St., New York. 
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VALUABLE 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


CUTTER’S 
NEW SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGIES, 
HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE. 
Book. 12mo. 196 pp. 164 Ilustra- 


roan. 8) cents. 
™_ 809 pp. 186 Illustra- 


tind 12mo. 


CHAUVENET’ "3 "MATHEMATICS. 


ELFMENTARY GEOMETRY.—PLANE AND SPHMPRICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY.-—METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES.— 
SPHERICAL AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 


SANFORD’S 
SERIES OF ANALYTICAL ARITHMETICS, 
First Lessons, 27 cents.—INTERMEDIATE, 


Common ScHOoL, 80 cents.—HIGHFR, $1.27 
SANFORD’s ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 12m0. 


4 cents.— 
$i. 25. 


PRANTL’s TEXT- Book OF Be a. Illustrated. 
HALDFEMAN’S OUTLINES NOLOGY. 

(G's INTRODUCTION TO ES NG cLIsn GRAMMA 
‘s History or THE UNITED STATES. 

s's History oF THE UNITED STATES. 

ScHMITZ’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
WALKER's SCIENCE OF WEALTH. 
ATWATER’s ELFMENTARY Logic. 
Samson's Ant CRITICISM 
WHICKFRSFAM'S SCHOOL Economy. 
WicKERsSHAM'’s METUODS OF INSTRUCTION. 
BERKEL EY'S PRINCIPLES OF — ce KNOWLEDOSs. 






“illustrated. 











Frick’s PrysicaL TECHNICS. Scteom dd. 

WorRTz's ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Illustrated. 

LIxcoun PvELPs's SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

HACHETTE'S SERIE fa Nerv v fs 4 TEXxT-Booxs. 
T¢., Etc. 


DICTIONARIES OF ANCIENT AND MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGES. 


GARDNER'S Latin LEXICON. BVO. $2.25 
LEVFRET?’sS LATIN LEXICON. Larg: & 
Grovres’s GREEK DICTIONARY. Svo. $s” 
PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. Lar‘e 
CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY 
8vo. $2.50. Pocket Fdition. !smo. $1.50, 
LONGMAN’S POCKET GERMAN Dictionary. 81.50. 
a BaRETTI's POCKET SPANISH DICTIONARY. 


LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL Dictionary. $3.25. 
Abridged Edition. 12mo. $1.35. 


THE COMPLE ETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


UNABRIDGED QuaRTo Dictionary. Profusely Lilus 
trated. Library sheep. $10 
‘SD CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 








Crown 


8vo. 


8vo. Library 


Pp. 4.25. 
Acapemic Dictionary. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Half 
rean. 90. 


$1. 
Comp — Dictioxary. Illustrated. 12mo. Half 


Illustrated. 12mo. 
PLIMARY DICTIONARY. Tllustrated. 16mo. Half roan. 
cents. 
Pocket Dictionary. Illustrated. 24mo. Cloth. 63 cts.; 
roan, flexible, 85 cts.; tucks, gilt edces, $1.00. 

Many special aids to ‘students, in addition ton very 
full pronouncine and defining vocabulary, mal} 
Worcester’s, in the opinion of our most distinguished 
educators, the most complete, as — as by far ihe 
cheapest Dictionaries of our or languag 


Indispensable Works of Reference. 


LIFPINCOTT'S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF 
THE WORLD. A complete Geographical Diction- 
ary. New Edition of 1880, thorousily revised and 
Lfeuzs enlarged. Royal 8vo. Sheep. $10 

OTT’S) PRONOUNCING WiOGRAPAIC AL 
DICTIONARY. Containing complete and concicve 
Fiographical Sketches of Fminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries. By J. Toomas, A.M.,M.D. Im- 
perial 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 


LEMENT‘RY) DICTIONARY. 
1. 


*.* Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues furnished, 
on application, by mail. Liberal rates for introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 

R. CARTER & BROS.. BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


BARrEr. s MAGAZINE, 
HA ay : 











RPER'S 
on receipt - nine cents. 


HARPER & EBROS., Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Law SCBOOLS. 




















LAW SCHOOL OF THY pt) A 
THE CIT OF NEW YOR ITY weed 
The twenty-second annual session oo Oct. 4th 
next. For yo ih examination papers, ete. ad 
dress D. R. JAQUES, Secretary of Faculty, 
291 Broadway, N. Y. 
YALE AW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 2 
years. Graduate course (for degree of D.C. L’), 2 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 80th. Address 
PROF. WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 
EDUCATION. 
BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 


BORDENTOWN, J 

i Ciaduating Courses tn C lassics, cites Lettres, and 
sepraten Gnatiaaiuetie Music, Art, French,and German. 
Thorough instruction in all departments. 

Students treated with confidence and respect. 
Manners and morals carefully guarded. 

The College a home for its students. 

— scholarship and nine other prizes awarded an 
pual 

ww For eng rne address 

Ww M. C. BOWEN, A.M.,, Pres’r. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


ON THE MT. HOLYOKE PLAN, 
PAINESVILLLE, O. For the high o 
young W owen. Established 1256." Terms $190 
per year. Mlustrated Circular or Catalogue sent ou 
application to Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 
_FREEHOLD INSTITUT hold, N. 
Young men and bovs STITUTE, Freehold, § Fr 
best colleges, scientific schools. and for bu siness, 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, Principal. 


QULITARY 1 ACADEMY. Fo: 
CI W RIGHT. A. M., Principal 











PF -EKSKILL ( (N. ¥) 2 
C'reulars, address Con. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 


















YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
A Select Family Boarding Schoo! 


(1855.) Auburn, N. Y. (1880.) 


NTELLIGENT PARENTS hesitate in subjecting del 

feate cirls to the hazardous transition from tbe 
home life to the Seminary or the College. Thev asi 
for some plan of culture, combining the best eduen 
tionsi edivante ages with an entire freedom from th« 
more objectionable features of boarding schoo! expe 
rience 

tids Institution assumes to meet this urgent demand 
Its distinguishing characteristics invite the discrim 
inating judgment of the most exacting Patrons o 
Literary Institutions. 
Pativ »N REFERENCrS: Hon. T. H. liinchman, Domes 


Mich.; ion. Tho8_ Dickson, Sorat 2ton, Pa.; Hon 

Bailey. Duluth, Minn.; Hon. G. Fairmon, Elmira: 
Hon. Theo. M. Pomeroy, yy James 8. Fowler 
Esq.. Luffalo; Geo. C. Rose, Esq., Cleve:and, O.; R. 


B. Hawley, Esq., Galveston, Texas: J. M. St udebaker, 
jw * ne eg Be nd, Ind.; O. H. Plumb, Esq., Greeley 
olorado. 
Circulars, with Curriculum and Patron Reference: 
and stating the special provision for health and recre- 
ation or . eels +4 Sr sent on applicaticn to 
RTIMER L. BROWNE, A.M., P rincipal. — 


ccaean UNIV E RSITY. 
EXAMINATIONS «UR WOMEN. 

The eighth Stenination for women bv Harvard Un! 
versity wiilbe n Cambridge, New Yo Pinlade) 
pa a, and Cine innatt. ung June 8 tn, 1881. Cor 
os s wi subje ts required 
College, excey: that any ean 

band Geo man in place of 
ccresa Seerctory of N 
‘th Ave., New York Ci.) 


‘SEMPLE GROVE basen s’ SEMINARY, 


SARATOGA SPKI ong N.Y 




















Graduating Course, inciuding Latin, $230 a yeur. 
Optional Course in Music, Painting, and Modern Lan 
gu ae ar mens ware organized. Eleven 





Year be 
DOWD, 


che ‘irenla “<> Septem 
te’ b aber r téth. ST ARL rs Ss F. AM, Princ ipal 
kK {STA BLISHED 1S6S 
HE. MOLL. Aree 
SUE MUS 
No. 56 Court 8t., neart ity Hall, over pueoe Benedict's 
Offers great ‘nace met 
honest, capable instruction 





desirous of 
s branches of 


student: 
in the various 








music. A firm foundation laid - — ginne rs. Style 

and finish given advanced plrye« ‘or partieu Jars 

address the Director, HENRY "MOLL, ENHAUER. 

$260. Bh WAE eet * POUGHKEErP- 
A} it  # iT tt IN Ti TU TE i. 

k. J. ae -# . the ristor YW writes: “For years be 
fore our son under your care, I knew from pa- 
rents and m ils tl 1e Value of your training of the 
young. Were he to pursue studies In school any 
longer, we should feel that to have him under your 


inst uction would bea real blessing for iim.” 
id _ for circular, or, better yet,come and see for 
yourself. 





ELMIRA COLLEGE 
sacat 3E OF THE SYNOD OF GEN cEVA. 


fis isin ail re « pouts a Colle ge of the firet rank for 





we an. nodations are superior end it has 

fulficten tout the best advantages at 

very mo torate expense Next «ossion opens Se yo. 
Addveg ss REV. A.W. COWLES, v.D., pliuira, N.Y. 


ihe Young Ladies’ Atheneum, 


JAC KSONYIL i het? ILL INOIS 
as um educaior of tS dfes, ip unsurpassed in 
America. Por Cire ler, adi tive 


EL. MOR E CHA Sk, Superintendent, | 


The Winsis Conservatory of Music, 


JACKSONVILL E. IL iL INOIS. afore Musical 
lnstruction unsu r Circular, 
address WILLIAM D. SANDE Rs, ‘Superin< 
tendent. 


HOLERGOK'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING, N. 
Reopens Tuesday Evening, Sept. a 
_AdGress Ruy, D. A. . HOLBROOK, Ph.D 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 








NORTHFIELD. MINN. 
Open to eliner sex, Four Courses. Pre paratory and 
Collegiate. Two ew buildings. 


Twelve tea ers. 


Aduress AS. W. ST?LLONG, Presideni. 
RIVERVIEW ACA DEM Y. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 

A thoroughgoing. wide-awake Schoo) for Boys, com 
biuing Study, SMULit ary Drill, and kecreetion in due 
proportio Descriptive rophiet, with chart of 
eanisitions for ¢ Solleg e admission, sent on receipt of 

six cente postage. OTIS BISBY . M. Principal. 


FLO RIDA HO LE SCHOOL, for Boys, ¢ com 


bines unsurpassed clumatic advantayes and physical 
training for youths of delicate constitutk oa arith 
thorough reparation for college or business aud the 
mee al cy re of 2. cnnenen home. For terms apply 

GEO. B, MacLELLA} N, M. at or MARY E. 
wy TH Pe Lox 434, sacksenvi 





114 aE ORD THEOLOGICAL SEMIN- 
Abi d.—The oxi term begins Thursday, Sept. 
Students can has e the seine ald es heretofore. The 
new building, Hosmer i'all. affords each occupant 
two furnished rooms. for jurther interme apply 
to PROF. MESON. 


HOME SEMINARY ~~ £OR YOUNG LADIES 
= rough tate, 


: WELLS, Princinal toute ben. wee 
COREE COMMEKEIAL Be 


Maven, Conn. Gen. Ku 
scl’s m2 00 eparatory to college, rcientitic 
schoo or business. Thorour,l: phy pC @) training by 
military ariliing, symnastire, ete Catalogues sent 
on application, — Students ad. addin litted at any time 
MAPLEWOOD _ INSTITL TE, 
for Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass., 
commences its 40ih year Sept. 23d, : idely 
known for excellence of instruction = al 
» — salubrity of location. Rtv.C. V. SP EAR, 
pal 





ae 








i 
Prin 


ough BBOT ACADEMY | 
overs thorougi. training in essential stvcies, with 
oiperior advantaz es in atts music, patntine, elocn 
and modern langu A beautiful lo Cation, 





want home, rood by ar moderate charges. The 

{ year ee ns OD Lp ay, ‘Se pt. 24. For informa, 
¢ o ar a f ad teat on apply. 

Miss PEL 'ENA Mc EN. “Prinetpal, Andover, Mass. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS., begins its 25th year Sept. ¢th, 
1880. Apply for circulars to C. B. MeTCaL¥Y, A.M., Supt. 


'HARLIER INSTITUTE, CENTRAL PARK, 

J NEW YORK CITY, EK ry and Day School for 

hboysand young men « 7 Ww 2. Twenty- sixth vear 
begins September 20th, 1890” For Prospectus address 
Prof. ELIE CHARLI nR, Director. _ 


WESLEYAN UNIVE RSITY, 
. Middletown, Con 
varee Soee ves or ie _< stud) " lassical, Latin- 
scientific, an fentific— 7 res tively to da- 
«rees of A.B., Ph. B., 3 ~ ain ’ 
Entrance chuanimnbion | ee ep 4 - ih, 
For Catels gues, etc.. addres 
. NORTH RICE E. Secretary of Faculty. 
MM ORR: RIS ~ CLASSICA L INSTITU TE. e 
Boys’ Family Boarding School. Location health- 
preparation for col- 


i st In New Jersey. Thorough 

Lege or scientific school. boys induced to like their 
—o Christian influences. Address the Princt- 
. H. MOORE, Morristown, N. J. 


pal, 8. 
EST NU UT-STREET SEMINARY. | 
This 








ise BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Pri Is. 
and Nas mad Boaraine and Day .- ool = 
hilade commence its 7 oy rst Year, at 
1613 CHMSTNUT STREET. Septembe 


COOK'S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, ‘for Young Ladies, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Gro. W. Coox, Ph. D., Principal. 














SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


of the Very Best European Make, and unrivaled fo 
Flexibillty, Durabiiicy, and tvenness of point. 


L REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. | 


In 20 Nambe A iplete S 
be uallon neal ie of Aco ee ample Card, foi trial 


A Sample Card of 10 th 
trial, on receipt. of 10 Gene » Reading Giyte, t 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, Taytor & Co. 


138 and 140 Grand Stree:, New York. 











The New England Conservatory 


4s the oldest in the country, and the largest Music 


School in the world. 
ieee A FINISHED see 
Eininent Professora 


has had over‘ 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys 4 reputation 


unequalle for furnishing 
a Complete e MUSIC A L: ' 
at the very 


Education 
@15 pave for 20 lessons, with collateras advantages 


lowest rates, 
ped ak to l25hours 
musical in- EDUCATION struction, 
withoutex- tra charge. 
Pupils in the Conservatory course ma: a 
in the Great Murieal Centre of the ntry 
ALL ENGLISH PRANCHES FREE Oe 
Send for pamphbiet. Ek. fOuRJExz, Music Hall, 


RUUKY PENS ALS ter Youu tudies, 

Vi 3 ! . brookiyn, N. ¥. (formerly 
Po pelekces t «o. Limited fn? bera. oup 
rior advautages. Addr ae) Mrs. M.B. J WHITE, 


BETTS MILITARY AC ADEMY, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
Forth-third year begins September 18 13th. 
MILITARY AC AD. 
 < 7 mb ae pte mber Sth, Civil 
English. De 


PEASEE: L y Ant, A 


Fasinecring chi ' and 
grees co nterred, Col. TKO. HYATT. President, 


MISS DE PRUYN KOPs & MISS KEITH, 
277 ‘Mndison Avenue, 
HAV’) REMOVED 
to 87 East Sith Street, and will reopen their French 
ardiug and Day School for Young Ladies, Sept. 80th. 
hey w ng be in the city Sept. 1st. Until then address 


) 
aho 





‘ \NING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Sing’ 


rst-class as to character and patronage. 
RYV. C. D. RICE, neip 


R YE SEMINARY, Rye, N. x -—For particn- 
ars address Mus. 8. J. LI FE. 


VASSAR AR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Cirenlar “s free. 





For the Libera! Fduc — on of Women, Examina- 
tions for entrance Sept. 1bih. Catal es sent on ap- 
a= ation to W.L f Kegistrar, 





USHING (Ne Y.) INSTITL TE. 
ols rt for Young Men and —_— Begins Tuesday, 
Sept. 14th. Address A. FAIRCHILD. 

MOUNT HOLY OKE ~ SEMINARY. — Four 
years’ course for women. Laboratories, cabinets, and 
art-gallery. Library of 10.000 vols. Board and tuition 
$1752 year. Address Miss WARD,Prin., 8. Hadley, Mass. 


-Poarding- 


RBeerox C ONIV ERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
opens Oc j Address E.H. BENNETT, LL.D., 
Dean, 36 bromfl< “a Stree t. 


"MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. | 








FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND, 


FOR 


Day Scheois and Juvenile Classes. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
A well-ordered, interesting, and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, aud a generous supply 
of govud, attractive 





| For Imitation. 
0) ry C S “ Situdy of Notation. 
“ Recitation, 
“ specia! Occasions. 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
* First Years in Song-Land” 


is far in advance of ony “ its predec:ssors and out 
strips all competitors. OE in beautiful style. 
Besure to examine RST YEARS IN 
SONG-LAND” before you select a Seok for 
the teil and winter session. 
*y ce, Suc. by mati; $5 00 per doz., by express. 
Spec nen ‘pages now rea y and sent free on appli 
cation 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





66 Wet, Yourth St., | 5 Union uare, 
CINCINNATL New 
. UsE 


THE SOVEREIGN, 


BY H. R. PALMER, 
in Your Classes and Musical Societies 
this Season. 





Wide-awnke Teachers assure us that Tar Sovunsses 
is the best of Mr. PALMER’s popular Music Books. 


Price $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents each, if sent by mail. 


BLCLOW & MAIN, 


73 Rendelpe. Street, | | 76 Ret jtpsh titi 
HC AGO. YORK. 


‘JUST PUBL SHED. 
CLABKE'S 


imaroved Pianc-forte Method. 


By Hue u A. CLARK, Profess 
‘The b 

f 

oF EE & WALKER, Phitudelphia, 





or Music University Penn, 
est Instruction Book in the market. Mailed 





Readers and Writers 


who would practice ECONOMY should send to the 
only COMPANY in the world devoted solely to the 
production of articles TO SAVE TIME, MONEY, 
AND LABOR, in Iiterary and desk-work. 


Westrated Catalogue and Circulars matied free. 


READERS AND WRITERS ECONOMY CO. 


25—33 Franklin &St., Boston; 4 Bond &t., 
New York ; 69 State &t.. Chicago, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





NS 


Religious | Putelligence, 


PROF. SMITH AND THE COMMIS- 
SION. 


We spoke last week in an editorial of the 
suspension of Prof. Smith. We did this on 
the strength of a telegram. We learn from 
the full report of the proceedings of the 
Commission that such was not the action 
immediately taken. The resolution adopt- 
ed called for a committee of inquiry, which 
is to report to the Commission in October, 
when it will be determined what form of 
action shall be taken. 

It having been generally known that the 
Commission would take some notice of the 
numerous representations from presby- 
teries, a very large number of delegates 
were in attendance, especially from the 
Highlands, where Prof. Smith is held ata 
great discount. The Scotsman says: *‘A 
slight examination of the division-lists 
shows that there must have been a vig- 
orous whip of the Highlands by somebody. 
As a matter of fact, the ratio of those 
present to absentees was 2 to 1.” The vote 
shows that 379 delegates were present out 
of 736 who, as members of the Assembly, 
were entitled to scats in the Commission. 

It was stated that twelve presbyteries had 


sentup memorials calling attention to Prof. 
Smith’s article on ‘* Hebrew Language and 
Literature,” and asking the Cominission to 


take such action as it deemed proper. 
There came also from the Presbytery of 
Aberdeen a communication submitting the 
letier committed to it by Prof. Smith, 
which explained the circumstances under 
which the article or articles complained of 
were published. A delegate asked if the 
College Committee had taken any action. 
A member of the Committee replied that it 
had received memorials on the subject; but 
decided to take no steps, in view of the 
mecting of the Commission. 

Dr. Wilson, in rising to make a motion 
in respect to the memorials, said the Com- 
mission had come toa very grave crisis, 
The Presbytery of Aberdeen had not seen 
fit to take action; the College Committee 
had refused to interfere, in view of the 
meeting of the Commission; ind there was, 
therefore, thrust upon the Commission a 
responsibility which it could not disregard. 
The Commission might order the Presby- 
tery of Aberdeen to take the matter up; 
but, as that body had not seen fit to proceed 
voluntarily, it would seem both unwise and 
tyrannical to compel it to. His motion 
was: 

“That the Commission, having respect 
to the letter of Professor Smith, transmitted 
by the Presbytery of Aberdeen, and to the 
representations made to them by so many 

resbyteries as to the writings of Professor 
Smith, to which attention has been called 
since last General Assembly, and consider- 
ing the widespread uneasiness and alarm as 
to the character of these writings, resolve 
to appoint a committee, maturely to exam- 
ine them and the letter of Professor Smith, 
and to consider their bearing upon the ac- 
cepted belief and teaching of the Church; 
to report their opinion and advice to an in 
hune effectum meeting of Commission, which 
is hereby appointed to be held on 27th Oc- 
tober next, at 11 o'clock, that they may be 
prepared to take such action in this matter 
as may appear requisite; and the Commis- 
sion hereby cite Professor Smith to appear 
for his interest at this in hune effectum 
meeting, aud instruct the clerks to see that 
a citation is served upon him in due form.” 

He said he would state openly and frank- 
ly that thai motion contemplated the possi- 
bility (by no means the certainty) that the 
Commission might see cause to interpose 
its authority to prohibit Professor Smith 
from resuming his teaching in the college 
at Aberdeen; and, if that should be the 
issue of the Committee's inquiry, it was 
evidently necessary that the Commission 
should meet previous to the commencement 
of the college session. That was the rea- 
son why an tn hune effectum meeting was 
proposed to be held at the end of October. 

It seemed to Dr. Goold, who rose to 
second the motion, that vital questions were 
involved in this case, and great caution was 
necessary in dealing with the demand for 
more liberty for certain critical theories; 
otherwise the foundations of the Christian 
faith would be touched. , Prof. Macgregor, 
who made a motion to the effect that no 
action be takeu, said it was of very great 
importance, if there was no special call for 
immediate action, that the Commission 





should allow matters to take their ordinary 
course. It was better to adhere to the ordi- 
nary course of legislation. It was dangerous 
to depart from it. It was mostly in con- 
nection with cases of discipline that the 
great dogmas of the Church had been 
formulated, and what was proposed just 
now was that they should extemporize a 
dogma for the purpose of getting rid of this 
case, and then the dogma was to be got at 
by plebiscite. There was no law to deal 
with this matter. There was no allegation 
of violation of law; only of an outrage upon 
the feelings of the Church. He-wanted the 
matter left to the Presbytery of Aberdeen. 
If there was any case, the Presbytery, doubt” 
less, would attend to it. The Commission 
had better not meddle with it. 

Other motions of similar import to that of 
Prof. Macgregor were presented, with 
speeches to support them, by ministers and 
elders. Mr. Bell represented the Church 
as being in a panic, and exhorted to pa- 
tience, calmness, and moderation. Dr. 
Richmond, an elder, thought Prof. Smith 
ought to be given time to show the sincer- 
ity of his promise to be more guarded. 
Prof. Lindsay said the concern excited by 
the memorials should be discounted some- 
what in consideration of the quarters of 
the country (referring to the Highlands) 
they came from. He had hoped the case 
would never come before the Church again. 
He regretted the appearance of the article 
at this particular juncture, and he knew 
that Prof. Smith himself regretted it. He 
regarded the appointment of the proposed 
coninittee as the beginning of a slow pro- 
cess for the reversal of the decision of the 
Assembly. He appealed to the Commission 
to stand by that decision. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff, who has been the 
leading opponent of Prof. Smith, said he 
would have been quite content to leave 
Prof. Smith standing on the very rickety 
foundation of the judgment of the last 
Assembly, if nothing else had occurred; 
but he had read the article in question, and 
he was satisfied that it called for the atten- 
tion of the Church. He did not know 
whether it contained grounds for a libel— 
with that matter the Commission had noth- 
ing to do at present; but there was ground 
for fecling that the article was injurious 
to the Church, and this was a proper matter 
for the Church to take up. Prof. Smith’s 
views as to genealogies and the Book of 
Jonah were startling. Some had said that 
Principal Fairbairn gave his sanction to 
such views. But this was not so. Prof. 
Smith spoke of individual names as “ eth- 
nological abstractions,” whereas Principal 
Fairbairn said that some of the names were 
not individual] names, but names of tribes, 
although some might not relate to in- 
dividuals at all. He did not touch the 
main genealogy, from Adam to Abraham 
and from Abraham to Christ; but Prof. 
Smith included all the names as ethno- 
logical abstractions. He was sorry the 
article had appeared. He was satisfied Prof. 
Smith intended to write no more on the 
same lines; but new matter had emerged 
and an inquiry was proper. It had been 
said that Prof. Smith might be suspended 
by the October Commission. Well, the 
October Commission would be entitled to 
do what it thought was necessary to pre- 
serve the interests of the Church, against 
the meeting of the General Assembly. 
They must all remember that the Assembly 
formerly, when they prohibited Prof. 
Smith from teaching, did not put it into the 
shape of an act of suspension. They sim- 
ply instructed Prof. Smith not to teach his 
class in the meantime, and it was held that 
that was not an act of discipline. And, if 
the Commission in October were to say the 
same thing, he would hold it was not an 
act of discipline. The Commission could 
not execute its own sentence, and Prof. 
Robertson Smith would be entitled to dis- 
regard the judgment of the Commision, if 
he thought he could persuade the Assem- 
bly that it had committed an act ultra 
vires; but he would do that cum periculo— 
at the risk of being censured for disobey- 
ing it. 

Dr. Begg, Principal Rainy, and others, 
followed Sir Hepry, in support of Dr. 
Wilson’s motion. Principal Rainy, who 
formerly defended Prof. Smith, regarded 
the new article as a fregh challenge to the 
Church. A vote was then taken between 
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Dr. Wilson’s motion and that of Prof. 
Macgregor—all others being withdrawn— 
and Dr. Wilson’s was adopted, the vote 
being 210 to 139. 

It was then agreed that Dr. Wilson 
should be convener of the com- 
mittee proposed, and should nom- 
inate the members of it. He accord- 
ingly named eightcen ministers, in- 
cluding himself, Sir Henry Moncreiff, 
and Drs. Goold, Adam, Kennedy, Begg, 
and Rainy, and seventeen elders. The 
reading of the list was followed by mur- 
murs of disapprobation and cries of 
“‘Shame!” Prof. Lindsay called the atten- 
tion of the Commission to the one-sided 
character of the Committee. Mr. Bell said 
it was most remarkable that not a single 
man was put on the Committee to see that 
Prof. Smith got justice. Others protested, 
and ultimately it was agreed that friends of 
the accused might present additional 
names, Whereupon Prof. Lindsay offered a 
list of twelve names. Dr. Balfour ob- 
jected; but Sir Henry Moncreiff said the 
Committee, with this addition, would 
azbout represent the proportion of the 
voting for the two motions. The Com- 
mission then adjourned to meet October 
27th. 





EVERYTHING moves along smoothly in the 
direction of a Methodist Ecumenical Conference 
or Congress, as it is to be called. Members of 
the General Executive Committee have been 
appointed by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the Methodist Protestant, the African Method- 
ist Episcopal, the Congregational Methodist, 
the Independent Methodist Churches, the 
Evangelical Association, the Methodist Church 
of Canada, the Primitive Methodist Church of 
Canada, and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. The Methodist Church of 
Canada, the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States, an.i the Evangelical Association 
have not yet appointed their delegates to the 
Conference; but we believe the other bodies 
mentioned have. The bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were authorized to select the 
delegates, and will, doubtless, do so at the board 
meeting, the last of October. The delegates 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
have been appointed, but not yet announced. 
The British Wesleyan Conference has agreed 
to the time mentioned for the council, except 
that it puts it a month later; so that the 
date, as now fixed, is September, 1881. Invi 
tations havealready been issued to all Method- 
ist bodies in Great Britain to send delegates 
to a preliminary council, which is to assemble 
in Wesleyan Centenary Hall, London, to 
make the necessary arrangements on that 
side of the water. 

....The statistical reports made to the En 
giish Wesleyan Conference showed that a net 
decrease had taken place during the year of 
934 members. An analysisof the items showed 
that the Church had suffered a positive loss of 
not less than 37,000 members; that is, that that 
number of persons whose names had been on 
the rolls had ceased to appear there. This is 
the third year in which the Church has had to 
face a decrease, and it is only natural that the 
fact attracted the serious attention of the Con- 
ference. The discussion which took place on 
the subject did not, however, throw any great 
light on the causes of the decrease, further 
than that the habit of making regular contri- 
butions was declining, and those who neglected 
it failed to be registered as members, although 
they attended the servicesregularly. This was 
particularly the case in Cornwall, one of the 
districts where the decrease was most marked 
Many, also, had emigrated. 


....The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dub. 
lin has issued a pastoral against the prevailing 
fashions in woman’s dress and immoral publi- 
cations, which has some strong language. He 
says the costumes of the present day seem to 
have been designed by the goddess of pagan- 
ism, rather than by the Queen of Heaven. 


....-The Evangelical Association (German 
Methodists) reports for 1880 twenty-one annual 
conferences; 893 itinerant and 585 local preach- 
ers; 112,197 members, an increase of 2,435; and 
1,477 church edifices, a gain of 52, Thenumber 
of conversions during the past year was 12,- 
512. 


.... Fhe Cumberland Presbyterians have held 
a very interesting meeting at Caney Creek, 
Chickasaw Nation, where a church was organ- 
ized last October. Eight persons joined the 
church and it now has 23 members, all full- 
blooded Chickasaw Indians. 


...-The Roman Catholic Bishop of Ontario, 
Canada, claims to have confirmed 22,000 per- 
sons singe his consecration, in 1862, of whom 
8,000 came from other depominations. If his 
arithmetic js not wrong, he has a record 
often paralleled. 





dissions, 
UGANDA AND VICTORIA LAEE. 


WE have followed very closely the fortuues 
of the Uganda Mission of the Church Mission 
ary Society, from the beginning until now, but 
bave never printed a full description of the 
country and people of Uganda. The Rev. C. 
T. Wilson, who has been counected with the 
Mission from the first and who is now in En 
gland, readrecently a paper on this subject be- 
fore the Royal Geugraphica!l Society, which is 
6o full and satisfactory and interesting that we 
have resolved to reprint it, from the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer : 

‘*The country of Uganda is a comparatively 
narrow strip of land, lying along the north and 
northwest shores of the Nyanza or Victoria 
Lake; its southern boundary being the Kagera 
or Kitangule River, and its eastern the Nile. 
Its northern and western boundaries are not 
very clearly detined, but may be roughly said 
to be the first parallel N. lat. on the north and 
the thirty-first parallel E. long. on the west. 
The country may be roughly divided into the 
coast portion and the interior, the aspect of 
these two portions being very different. Along 
the coast of the Nyanza, and for some distance 
inland, the country is mountainous, especially 
at the extreme northwestern corner of tle 
lake, where ranges of flat topped hills occur, 
having swampy Valleys between them, down 
which sluggish streams make their way to the 
Nyafiza, their banks being covered with mag- 
niticent forest trees, with a dense undergrowth 
of ferns, in which this region is peculiarly 
rich, I myself having collected upward of fifty 
species, aud many more, no doubi, yet remain 
to be discovered. As we get ‘further into the 
interior, away from the lake, the country be- 
comes less hilly and the valleys wider; the 
forests give place to groves of wild date-palins, 
and the ferns are supplanted by gigantic 
grasses, till near the northern frontier the 
country is flat, intersected at intervals by 
morasses and covered with scanty jungle, in 
which the elephant, buffalo, zebra, rhinoceros, 
wild boar, eland and other antelopes find a 
home. ‘The coast region is the most fertile and 
best watered district which I have ever visited 
in Ceutral Africa, and would be capable of 
growing almost any European plants and 
fruits. The few seeds which we succeeded in 
taking in good condition to Uganda grew very 
well, and when I left Uganda we had a good 
crop of peas, cabbages, beans, radishes, onions, 
etc. in the Mission gardens. Wheat and rice, 
both of good quality, are grown by the seitlers 
from Zanzibar, while the papai, pomegranate, 
and guava have been introduced by the Arabs 
and Cece abundantly. ‘The only native plants 
or trees at present known to be of any com- 
mercial value are a species of nutmeg, which 
grows abundantly near the lake, coilee, sev- 
eral species of euphorbia, and one or two 
other trees which produce caoutchouc of good 
quality, and the mpafu, a larje tree, which 
yields a sweet-scented gum-resin, much valued 
by the natives. But there are, probably, many 
other vegetable products of commercial value 
yet to be discovered. 

“The extreme fertility of Uganda is owing 
to the mild climate which it enjoys, and to the 
constant showers of rain which fall more or 
less during every month in the year. ‘Lhere 
are no scorching days, or dry, buining winds, 
to wither up the vegetation; nor any keen, 
frosty nights to blight the tender:.oots. Dur- 
ing the whole of my two years’ stay on the 
Victoria Lake the thermometer never registered 
more than ¥U° F. in the shade, and only 
reached that point on one or two occasions; 
while, on the other hand, i have vever known 
the temperature fall lower than 49° F. at 
bight. ‘the rainfall is not very great, as it will 

robably be found not to be more than fifty 
nches in a year; but, being distributed over 
the whole year, it provides the necessary 
moisture to support the dense vegetation found 
in Uganda. The rainiest months in Uganda are 
september, Ociuber, and November, when 
scarcely a day passes without rain. April is 
also a rainy month; but in July and August 
comparatively little rainfalls. Therain usually 
comes in the shape of thunderstorms, which in 
September, Uctober, aud November occur with 
remarkable regularity, there being generally 
three such storms in the twenty-four hours, 
lasting about three hours each. ‘These storms, 
as far as my observation extends, generally 
come from the northeast; only occasionally 
from the northwest. 

‘To pass now to the people of Uganda— 
that is, the Wayganda. ‘Ihe government of the 
country, as it is well known, is an absolute 
monarchy; the king, however, being more or 
less controlled by the caiefs, who meet him 
frequently in council. The country is divided 
among a few great hereditary chiefs, called 
Bakungu, who are in constant attendance at 
court and who rarely leave the king. Under 
these chiefs are others, called Batongoli, who 
preside over smaller districts, and who in 
time of warare obliged to furnish so many 
fightiug men to their superior, all the land 
being held on a kind of feudal teuure. Most 
of these chiefs are expected to reside at court 
for three months in the year, the other nine 
montbs being s;eut in their respective districis. 
These Batongo:i ure not hereditary, and only 
hold their position for life or during tne king’s 
pleasure. The three leading Bakungu, in the 
event of the king’s. death, choose his suc- 
cessor, and it isthe custom to choose one of 
the youngest of the late king’s sons, his 
mother and these three chiefs acting as regents 
until the young sovereigu attains his majority. 
In the case of the three chiefs not agreeing in 
the choice of @ successor, they nominate their 
respective candidates, and then tight till one is 
victorious, when he places bis nominee on the 
throne. When such a civil war takes place, 
all the foreigners in the country are taken to 
oue place and put under the care of a —— 

as ay gens them from taking part in any 
in contest. 

The present condition of the people is 
rathes more advan than it was at the time 
of the visit of Capta.ns Speke and Grant. Cloth 
is allowed to be worn by the people generally, 
and the Arab costume become the court 
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drese. Mtesa himself has quite abandoned the 
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native mbugu, and generally appears at court 
in a gorgeous embroidered choga, with fez and 
red slippers, frequently wearing also a sword. 
He has a body-guard armed with guns of 
various kinds, from old flint-lock muskets to 
breech-loading rifles, and dressed in a red-and- 
white uniform. These men have been taught 
something of drill by deserters from the Egyp- 
tian troops at Mruli and elsewhere. Guns are 
gradually accumulating, and, from tolerably 
reliable information, estimate the number 
at present in the country at a little over 
two thousand. Other articles of European 
manufacture—such as plates, cups, mirrors, 
knives, etc.—have been brought by the Arabs 
and Mtesa himself possesses two or three good 
musica] boxes. Several of the chiefs can read 
and write Arabic; while some of those who 
have been under instruction at the Mission 
learned to read Kisuahili in the Roman char- 
acter in a curprisingly -ort time. In other 
respects, however, the Waganda are just the 
same as they were twenty years ago. There is 
the same disregard for human life and, I fear, 
nearly as many executions, though ‘not so 
publicly carried out as formerly. The chief 
crime thus punished is adultery; both the man 
and the woman being put to death when dis- 
covered. Theft is generally punished by cut- 
ting off the hands or ears. 

“The religious ideas of the Waganda are 
not of a very high order; though superior to 
those of many Negroes. They have one god, 
Katonda—i. ¢., the Creator—of whom thev 
know but little bevond the fact that he made 
the world and mankind. ‘They have other 
gods, however, to whom they pray and make 
offerings—such asthe nitive deities Mukasa, 
Nenda, and Chiwuka—and they render similar 
propitiatory homage to the thunder and the 
smail pox, The Waganda seem to have no 
idea either of a sou! or of a future existence. 

“ The language of the Wayanda, or Luganda, 
as they callit themselves, belongs to the Bantu 
division of African languages. It is an agglu- 
tinative language—i. e., the inflections of the 
verbs, adjectives, etc. are formed by pretixes, 
which are added on to the root of the word, 
one on the top of another. This, of course 
makes the language a rather clumsy and 
ponderous one; words of a large number of 
syllables being thus formed and often a single 
word representing a whole sentence in English. 
The Waganda are a promising people from an 
educational point of view, as far as we can 
judge. They learn to read very rapidly and 

ave a very high idea of figures, having native 
words for all numbers up to thousands. 

‘* With such a nation on its banke and with 
its two thousand miles of coast-line,the Nyanza, 
or Victoria Lake, must form the great central 
pint on which the future commerce and civill- 
zation of that part of Africaturns, It offers, 
u.so, @ fine field to the missionary and the 
naturalist. The first voyage across the lake 
was that accomplished by the late Lieutenant 
Shergold Smith and myself, on June 25th and 
26th, 1877; but since then I have crossed it 
from north to south three times, besides coast- 
ing along its northwest, west, and southwest 
shores, from Murchison Bay on the north to 
Kagei in Usukuma on the south. The north- 
western corner is filied with an immeuse 
cluster of islands, said by the natives to be 
four hundred in number, which are included 
in the general term Sesse, though nearly all 
these islands have separate names. The 
scenery among these islands is exquisitely 
beautiful, as they are generally clothed with 
magnificent trees to the water’s edge, the 
shores being lined with a fringe “ Papyrus. ad 





AFTER the close of the recent British 
Wesleyan Conference in London a very inter- 
esting meeting of men who have labored as 
missionaries in South Africa was held. Six- 
teen missionaries or ex-missionaries were 
present, and compared notes as to difficul- 
ties met and successes achieved in their re- 
spective mission-fields. One subject of con- 
versation and discussion was that of employ- 
ing native agents. The general opinion was 
that no natives should be introduced into the 
ministry except those who are well trained 
for it and are able to pass the usual ordeal 
before the quarterly and district meetings. 
Native converts might be employed, it was 
conceded, advantageously as teachers and 
catechists; but they should not be admitted to 
the ministry without proper qualifications. 
It was said that the missionsin South Africa 
are now tai.ing a new character. The pioneer 
work in many parts of Kaffirland is already 
done; and native churches have been formed, 
with all or nearly all the machinery for En- 
glish churches. But the vast interior must be 
visited, and, to do this on any extensive scale, 
natives must be trained and qualified to go 


and _ the standard of the Cross as far as 
the Equator and beyond it Training instiiu- 
tions have been formed with this object in 
view, and already there are nineieen native 
m issionaries in Kaffirland, besides a number of 
catechists and other agents. 


--The Church of Scotland is receiving 


very cheering news from its oriental missions | 


among the Jews. At Smyrna, the missionary, 
the Rey. W. Charteris, writes that he has bap- 
tized a whole Jewish family, consisting of 
father and mother and two children, and two 
young men. There are, he says, some ine 
quirers who are eager for baptism, and the 
bonds of Rabbinism appear to be loosening. 
The schools in Constantinople have been 
crowded, anda new and vigorous opposition 
has been excited, in consequence, and parents 
have been ordered to remove their children by 
the Hahamim. A report upon the state of the 


Jews in Calcutta, printed in the August num- 

ber of the Record of the Church of Scotland, 

says they are very accessible to Christian 

workers. The adults do not hesitate to form 

friendships with Christians, and the children 

are eager to learn and have the whole Bible in 
jomes, to read and study. 
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News of the Week. 


AT the recent session of Congress an appro- 
priation was made for the erection of a monu- 
ment at Yorktown,Va., in order to carry out 
the intention of a resolution of Congress, 
adopted October 29th, 1781. The selection of 
a site and the completion of the arrangements 
for a celebration of the centennial anniversary 
of the Battle of Yorktown, in October, 1881, 
were intrusted to a joint select committee of 
the Senate and House. Secretary Ramsey has 
examined a number of sites proposed for the 
monument. The inhabitants of the village of 
Yorktown wish to have the monument placed 
on the bank of the York River; but the battle- 
field, Cornwallis’s headquarters, and the place 
where the surrender was made are some dis- 
tance from the river. 


....A mew company bas been formed in 
Paris, with a capital of 10,000,000 francs, to 
establish factories for making sugar from 
beet-root in various parts gf the Province of 
Quebec, each factory to cost $100,000 to $120,- 
000. A scientific expert has been sent from 
Paris, to report upon the capabilities and re- 
sources of Canada. 


..A large meeting was held at the Roubaix 
Bourse on the 24th of Aug., for the promotion 
of a treaty of commerce between France and 
the United States. A resolution was adopted 
requesting the Government to come to an un- 
derstanding with this country in regard to 
mutual appointment of commissioners for 
discussing the conditions of a treaty. 


...It is reported from Bombay that there 
was areat scare at Kurachee, Sinde, on the 
27th of August, in consequence of reports by 
the natives that 5,000 Pathans had assembled 
on the hills and meditated an attack. Arms 
were distributed to the whites and re-enforce- 
ments ordered up; but the night passed with- 
out a demonstration. 


.. The steamer “‘ Marine City,” running be- 
tween Mackinac and Detroit, Mich., and 
Cleveland, took fire on the 28th ult. and 
burned to the water’s edge. She had a large 
load of passengers. One hundred and thirty 
are reported saved. Some are known to be 
lost. 


...-A Constantinople dispatch dated August 
19th, by way of Athens, says that the discon- 
tent of the Moslem population is increasiag. 
An outbreak at Aleppo is feared, and there is 
great agitation at Damuscus and Diarbekir. 
The movement is political, not fanatical. 


..The Russian vessel ‘‘ Saint Anne” has 
arrived at Ragusa, bearing the admiral who 
will command the Russian portion of the 
European fleet which is concentrating for the 
demonstration in Turkish waters. 


.. Workmen engaged in blasting rocks near 
Trenton, New Jersey, found a cannon-ball, 
weighing thirty-five pounds, firmly imbedded 
in the rock. It is to be placed in the Arsenal 
at Trenton, as a revolutionary relic. 


.- It is announced from Madrid that a roy- 
al decree has been issued abrogating the de- 
cree of May 16th, 1850, and declaring the sons 
of Alfonso direct heirs to the throne, with 
the title of Princes of Asturias. 


.. The Republican State Committee of New 
York met on the 2th ult., and nominated 
Charles J. Folger for Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, deciding, after discussion, not to 
call a state convention. 


..The Marquis Tseng, Chinese envoy, has 
gone to St. Petersburg, to assure Russia of the 
peaceful intentions of China and to ask forthe 
appointment of an ambassador extraordinary 
to Pekin. 


..Six Japanese commissioners have been in 
this state on a tour of inspection of our prison 
system. Thev will visit Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston before returning to Japan. 


....The four largest cities in the United 
States—New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn. and 
Chicago—have a total population of 3,113,694. 
In 1870 their population was 2,311,890. 


..-The official census of the second 
district of Kansas, comprising fifty western 
counties, gives a population of over 375,000, an 
inerease of 275,000 since 1870. 


..A waterspout at Zug, Switzerland, on 
the 29th ult., caused great destruction of 
property. Several persons were killed. 


.... The Serbian Government proposes to in- 
troduce a bill to settle the Jewish question as 
provided for in the Treaty of Berlin. 


..A Bulgarian society has been formed at 
Phillipopolis for promoting education in 
Macedonia. 


.... Violent gales and thunder-storms have 
done greet damage in Spain. 











..New Zealand has a population of 800,- 
000 and a debt of $190,000,000. 
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This famous Water is a well-known specific 
for Constipation, Indigestion, and all disor- 
ders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, bladder, 
etc. Other coarse-crude mineral waters, domes- 
tic and foreign, not only aggravate such dis- 
orders, when they exist, but, being irritants, 
positively induce them, by their effect on the 
mucous membrane. All mineral waters that 
are dangerous irritants may be known by their 
acrid-acid-like after-taste. For sale iv bottles 
only by all leading druggists, grocers, aad 
hotels. Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
a B.. 3. 
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CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


Acr eeable Apericut and Refrigerant. 
rtrd well Kuown preparatioa is ge be 
for Dyspepsia, Headache, Sickness of the 
Stemac 2, and all c —— ine from Acidity, 
Biliousness, and Malarial Fevers. It cool 
blood and re montes the bowels. 4 4 a favorite med- 
icine for chih b ROGERS’S SONS, 
Chemists, 281 Bleecker treet, aes 

Superior to Mineral Waters, Seidlitz Powders, eto. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF, 


Patented in Great Britain and United States, 


differs from all other extrects of beef in that it con- 
‘ns the albumen and fibrine of beef, rendering it 





not only stimulating, but nutritious. It is very pala- 
tale. Highly recommended by physicians. 


Price, 35c., 60c., and $1 per tin. General Agents for 
the United States, Ropert SHoemaker & Co., N. E. 
cor. Fourth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

_ For sale by all. retail druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


can be cured by the continued use of Osamun’s Cod 
Liver Oil and Lacte-Phosphate of See, © 








for Osmurs take no other. got 
it, I will send one bottle anywhere, on receipt of $1, 


express paid. 
CHARS, A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. — 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


OTEL BRUNSWICK 
and Clarendon Streets Boston. 
SWICK isthe finest hotel structure in 
proses modern in all its appoint- 
strlotly first class; ; Kept on the American 
ome, an! desirable 
iness or pleasure seeker. 
Proprietors. 


Jo oan W. Duwxesg, of Cincinnati. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
INMAN LINE. 


New York to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
EVERY THURSDAY OR SATURDAY. 
CREE OP Be esccescesccccecesesee 5, aot Tons. 
CITY OF RICHMOND 4, 
CITY OF CHESTER. 
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TY OF NEW YORE 
These magnificent steamers are among the strong- 
est, pargest = fastest on the Asante, ons aasoerey 
modern rovment, including hot an water 
and - Pelle in staterooms, ian a , Se in 
saloons, —— and smoking rooms, barber-shops, etc. 


For rates ©: e and other information, apply to 
Tonks DALE. Agent, 31 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Anchor Line.U. S$. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
m Pier No. oi Bore River, New York. 
Devon Sept. 4th, 3 Etusopie, Sept. lth, 3 Pa 
yo Sope llth, toa. : Bolivia, Sept. 25th, foaw 
sap not corty conte, ne P. or . 
Cab: xcursion tickets at recluced ra’ 

_ Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street, 
Victoria. ...Sept. 4th. 3 p.m. | *Utopa, Sept. } ith, 10 am, 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tickets at reduced rates, 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowling g Green. 
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“On the outward from town te 
York or Boston crossing the a of ry at 40 lett 
tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 

On the homew: passage @ the meridian of 
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FROM new YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWR. 
FR PIER NO. 40 NORTE RIVER. 
Saturd . Sept. 4th,56a.u 
Wedn day. Sept. 8th, 7 a. mw. 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNIVERSARY. 


Tue entire Christian community, and 
particularly the Baptist portion of it, are 
interested in the approaching meeting of 
the venerable Philadelphia Association. 
Recent researches in Baptist history have 
demonstrated that the Confession of Faith 
under which this honorable body has been 
living for more than a hundred and fifty 
years is, historieally, an open-communiou 
document. 

The efforts of The Hraminer and Chron- 
tele to break the force of that discovery 
were entirely unavailing. It asserted that 
the Confession wus rendered a close-com 
munion instrument by the article concern- 
ing the laying on of hands in baptism; but 
we showed at the time, by reference to the 
minutes of the Association, that this urticle 
was never adopted by it und was never 
recognized as # portion of its creed. That 
fact is rendered more clear, if possible, by 
the Confession of Faith itself, as it was 
printed in 1743, for the Association, by 
Benjamin Franklin. Wecall attention to 
the title-page, as follows: 

‘* A Confession of Faith, Put forth by the 
Elders and Brethren of many Congregations 
of Christians (Baptized upon Profession of 
their Faith) in London and the Country. 
Adopted by the Baptist Association met at 
Philadelphia, Sept. 25th, 1742. The Sixth 
Edition. To which are added Two Arti- 
cles, viz., Of Imposition of Hands and 
Singing of Psalms in Public Worship. 
Also a short Treatise of Church Discipline. 

‘‘With the heart man believeth unto 
Righteousness and with the mouth Con- 
fession is made unto Salvation —Rom. x, 
» 


a Search the Scriptures, John v, 39. 
** Philadelphia: Printed by B. Franklin. 
*M,DCC,XLUI.” 
This title-page affirms what is quite in 
keeping with the subsequent declarations 
of the Association—namely, that the article 





on Imposition of Hands was never adopted 
by them. They adopted the Confession of 
1689, as we read in the title-page, without 
variation or alteration; except that the Ap- 
pendix was left out, which was the only 
portion of the Confession of 1689 which 
recognized the rights or even the existence 
of close-communionists. 

It being, therefore, an undeniable histor- 
ical fact that the Philadelphia Confession 
is an open-communion performance, it be- 
comes a matter of consequence to know 
what the action of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation will be, on having their attention 
drawn to this fact. For our own part, we 
earnestly hope that they will observe pro- 
found silence, for “ silence gives consent”; 
and if they allow their next anniversary to 
pass without referring to this matter, it 
will be accepted by all friends of opca 
communion, whether among the Baptists 
or elsewhere, as a declaration by the Phila- 
delphia Association in favor of the toler- 
ance, at least, of open communion. That 
were a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for. Nearly all the other Associations in 
America which have adopted the Philadel- 
phia Confession, we might hope, would 
follow the example of their elder sister in 
this respect. 

But this prospect is too fair to be realized 
in full. There are still many close-com- 
munionists remaining in the Philade!pnia 
Association, and, though they now find 
themselves caught ina very evil plight, it 
is too much to hope that they will surren- 
der without a struggle. We may as well 
prepare ourselves, therefore, to hear from 
the opposition; but we trust that the grand 
old Philadelphia Association will stand to 
her colors. During a period of nearly two 
hundred years her open-communicn Con- 
fession of Faith has served her purposcs 
nobly, and why should she now cast it 
aside, to accept an unwise, not to say un- 
Christian innovation? 


THE INDEPENDENT IN 1874. 


Our brilliant and esteemed contempor- 
ary, The Sun, quotes from an editorial of 
Tue INDEPENDENT of July 30th, 1874, 
about General Garfield, and uses it, as it 
could easily be used, to his discredit in the 
present canvass. 

The quotation from our columns is cor- 
rect. Wedid use the language attributed 
to us, for a laudable purpose and in accord- 
ance with the evidence then before us. 
There was then before the public damag- 
ing evidence in reference to both the Credit 
Mobilierand the De Golyer contract. Hav- 
ing occasion to say, none too strongly, that 
in a candidate before a convention or a con- 
stituency ‘‘ honesty iseven more essential 
than intelligence,” that electors should ‘‘get 
an intelligent representative, if they can 
find him, but they must find an honest one,” 
we then referred to the current charges 
against Mr. Garfield, whose name was be- 
fore the nineteenth district of Ohio for re- 
election. After speaking in very flattering 
terms of Mr. Garficld, we stated fully what 
were the charges, with the evidence as it 
then stood, which impressed us, and we told 
the citizens of that district that they should 
‘seek of Mr. Garfield very clear explanations 
of his conduct before consenting to vote for 
him.” We put this as strongly as we knew 
how, because we believed that his constitu- 
ents, who Knew him best and who were a 
body of remarkably high moral tone, should 
above all others rest satisfied with nothing 
less than high honor in their representative. 
They saw it as we did, and they demanded 
the ‘‘explanations.” He saw it as we did, 
and he gave the ‘‘ explanations.” They were 
full and satisfactory, and that nineteenth 
district has forgotten that it ever suspected 
its representative, and so had we. We 
then were troubled, as they were. Since 
then we have carefully studied the whoie 
case and fully exonerate him. The Nation, 
a paper which has the reputation of being 
so impartial as to lean backward, has, after 
full investigation, done the same. Mr. 
Poland himself, who drew up the adverse 
report, now says that he believes it did Mr. 
Garfield injustice, and that, if the evidence 
afierward given in deferse by Mr. Gar- 
ficld had been before it, the report would 
have been very different in his case. 
We have studied the entire evidence, and 
Wwe are now satisfied, as we were not in 
1874, that there was nothing in the conduct 








of General Garfield relating to either of the 
matters referred to that in any way reflects 
upon his personal or official integrity. For 
this rectification of opinion we have given 
our reasons in previous issues of Toe INDE- 
PENDENT. We have no merely partisan 
ends to serve in advocating the election of 
General Garfield. Wesupport him because 
we believe in his honesty as a man, and 
also his eminent qualifications for the office 
of President, and because he represents 
Republican principles, and wil, if elected, 
give effect to them. We cannot support 
General Hancock, because he is a Democrat, 
and would, if elected, be simply the tool of 
the Democratic party, with the Solid South 
as the chief dictator of its policy. 





THE EXCISE MUDDLE. 


JupGE BARNARD, of the Secon’ Judicial 
District of this state, is of the opinion that 
the Excise Commissioners have no author- 
ity to grant licenses for the sale of ale and 
beer to be drank on the premises, except 
to inn-keepers. Judge Westbrook, of the 
Supreme Court, on the other hand, holds 
that such licenses may be legally granted 
to other persons than those who propose to 
keep an inn or hotel; and with this opinion 
Judge Cooke, of the same court, concurs, in 
a recent case which arose in Brooklyn. 
The genera) term of the Supreme Court of 
the Third Department supports the view 
affirmed by Judges Westbrook and Cooke. 
The weight of judicial authority is there- 
fore adverse to the opinion held by Judge 
Barnard. 

The difficulty in determining what is the 
Jaw of the state on the subject arises from 
the fact that it is to be ascertained by a 
comparison of several different statutes. 
The statute of 1857 provided for two kinds 
of license: one to inn-keepers for the sale 
of strong and spirituous liquors and wines 
to be drank on the premises; the other to 
store-keepers, authorizing them to sell such 
liquors and wines in quantities less than 
five gallons, but not to be drunk on the 
premises. This statute was applicable to 
the whole state. The statute of 1866 made 
the Metropolitan Board of Health an ex- 
cise board for the granting of licenses in 
the Metropolitan Police District of the 
state, with the exception of Westchester 
County, and authorized this board to grant 
licenses for the sale of strong and spirituous 
liquors, wines, ale, and beer, in quantities 
less than five gallons at a time, without any 
restriction as to persons other than that 
they should possess a good moral character, 
or any restriction as to the place where the 
same might be drunk. This undoubtedly 
modified the law of 1857, so far as the Me- 
tropolitan Police District was concerned, 
while leaving the law operative iv all other 
parts of the state. 

In 1869 the legislature passed an act 
amending the iaw of 1857 and expressly 
provided that ‘‘ the commissioners of excise 
may, in their discretion, grant licenses for 
the sale of ale or beer for asum not less than 
ten dollars to other than those who propose 
to keep an inn, tavern, or hotel.” This 
amendment extended to the whole state 
the same policy which in the law of 13866 
had been adopted with reference to the 
Metropolitan Police District of the state. 
In 1870 the legislature repealed the act of 
1866 and abolished the Metropolitan Excise 
Board, and declared that the provisions of 
the act of 1857 shall be construcd to bea 
part of the act of 1870, and remain in full 
force throughout the whole state, except 
where the same are inconsistent with the 
act of 1870. The act of 1870 authorizes the 
granting of licenses for the sale of strong 
and spirituous liquors, wines, ale, and beer, 
in quantities less than five gallons ata time, 
‘*to any person or persons of good moral 
character” approved by the Excise Board. 

Judge Westbrook, upon comparing these 
different acts, holds that the act of 1869 
which amended that of 1857, and extended 
ale and beer licenses to the whole state, is 
to be regarded asa part of the act of 1857, 
because it was intended to be amendatory 
thereof, and, hence, that all the provisions 
of the two statutes not inconsistent with 
the law of 1870 are to be deemed a part of 
the present excise law of this state. The 
law of 1870, as he holds, has not repealed 
the provision in that of 1869 which provides 
for granting ale and veer liceases to others 





than hotei-kee;,ers. This provision remains 
as an amendment tothe law of 1857. It is 
not itconsistent with the law of 1870, and 
is, heuce, virtually re-enacted by this law. 
The consequence is that the act of 1857, as 
amended by that of 1869, is by the express 
declaration of the act of 1870 in force 
throughout the state, and, Lexce, that sie 
and beer licenses to other persons than 
hotel-keepers are sawfui. This is the view 
taken by Judges Westhrook and Cooke and 
the General Term of the Third Department. 
We are not abie to see any defect in the 
argument. In our judgment, it is legally 
sound and should be accepted as the proper 
construction of the excise law of this state 
uuti: reversed or modified the Court of Ap 

peais. 

We come to this conclusion not because 
we desire to do so or would say a word to 
favor the rum interest; but because, upon a 
compatison of the excise statutes of 1857, 
1866, 1569, and 1870, we do not see how 
any other legal conclusion can be 
maintained. We should be glad if Judye 
Baruard’s opinion were the one which the 
law, as gathered from these statutes, 
sustains; but, unfortunately, this does not 
seem to us to be the fact. 

The thing to be done by the people this 
fall is to elect a legislature that will have 
the courage to make thorough work on the 
excise question, repealing all existing 
statutes relating to the subject, and cin- 
bodying in one comprehensive statute the 
entire excise law of the state. This statute, 
in the absence of prohibition, which is, 
undoubtedly, the better principle, should 
exclude all saloon licenses for the sale of 
any kind of intoxicating liquors, and limit 
the license exclusively to inn-keepers and 
store-keepers, with tue provision, in the 
latter case, that the liquor shall not be 
drunk on the premise:. Such a law would 
put ap end to nine-teiths of the present 
facilities in this staie for rum and_ beer 
drinking and greatly aid in promotins 
temperance among the people. We wish 
that public sentiment in this state would 
sustain a prohibitory law; but we do not 
believe this to be a fact. The next best 
thing is a license law of the character we 
have outlined; and for it ali the friends of 
temperance and good order should work, in 
season and out of season. We belicve 
that by proper effort a legislature may be 
chosen this fall that will enact a good law 
on the subject; and the end to be gained is 
certainly worthy of the eifort. 





THE DEAN OF DENVER. 


THERE isaclergyman in Colorado who 
deserves attention. He has that to say 
which needs hearing. He cal!s himself the 
Dean of Denver. His name (for,unlixe a lord 
bishop, he has a name of his own), is Henry 
Martyn Hart, and he appearstobe an En- 
glishman and a priest of the Ritualistic sort. 
He writesto the London Guardian, and he 
tells his English readers of a great sin of 
the Episcopal Church in America. It has 
not, he says, preached the Bible: 

“The people are willing and anxious to 
hear the Gospel—plainly, earnestly, prac- 
tically put. They are tired of the humdrum 
sermons, on the one land, and the sensa- 
tional clapuap they have had, on the other. 
They are quite astonished at Bible preach- 
ing. For causes with which I have nothing 
now to do, the American Episcopal Church 
has not preached and applied the Bible, and 
any man witha good heurt and common 
sense will do for Cli::(scause great work 
in any of these «amps. Wedonot want 
men here who are in any way black sheep— 
we have enough of the sort; but we do 
want men Who are bent upon winning peo- 
ple to Christ and ULoldly preaching the King- 
dom of God.” 

This is a pretty black charge to bring 
against the whole American Episcopal 
Church. As it comes from a dean (what- 
ever that may be), it has an official savor, 
one to which the word rank might be ap- 
plied. We do not like to contradict one 
who holds so high and mysterious a rank 
in the Church; but we do desire further in- 
formation. 

We are aware that the Bible is not 
preached enough, or simply or earnestly 
enough; but are we mistaken in supposing 
that the ministers of the Episcopal Chyrch 
do try hard so to preach it? We had con- 
ceived a hearty respect not merely for the 
Newtons, and Brookses, aud Washburns, 
and Potters, and Tyngs, and Ecclestons, of 
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the East, and for their faithfulness as 
preachers of the Bible, but for the laborious 
bishops of the extreme West—Bishop Hare, 
Bishop Whipple, whose praise is in all the 
churches, and the faithful clergy who are 
working with them. Doubtless, they do 
not preach the Gospel ‘plainly, earnestly, 
practically” enough; but really they are not 
‘black sheep,” we believe, but earnest, 
devoted, useful Christian ministers. 

On some points, however, we fear that 
the complaint of the Dean of Denver is 
well founded. There is not so much faith- 
ful preaching of the duty of. regeneration 
in the laver of baptisin as there might 
be. The biblical command to take 
the holy communion before breakfast 
sometimes fails to be enforeed. The 
great and glorious prismatic gospel of col- 
ored vestments is too often neglected. The 
sacred office of the clergy as a special priest- 
hood, set to offer our Lord in daily sacri- 
fice, is not adequately derived out of God’s 
Holy Word. There is too exclusive a 
preaching of penitence and faith and holy 
living, and not enough of regeneration and 
sanctification through the Blessed Sacra- 
ments. We hope the Dean of Denver will 
do his duty, neglected by others. 


E:itorial Notes, 


Tne cause of Christian faith is not he!ped, it 
is injured, by such sweeping assertions as are 
made by Zhe Observer, whev speaking in its 
last issue of some of the early chapters of the 
Bible, about the historical character of which 
there is honest difference among equally sound 
and devout Christian scholars. And yet, with 
this patent fact before it, with which it must 
be familiar, The Observer declares that “the 
learning of the age, all genuine scholarship, 
all true science bave givenin their adhesion 
to the accuracy of the Bible as a record of 
actual occurrences, a series of historical facts— 
not legends, not traditions, not allegories, not 
myths, but bard facts; such facts as history 
deals with and men believe, in the words used 
to relate them and in the sense conveyed to the 
understanding of the people.”’ It is simply 
not the fact that all the genrine Je: rning, schol- 
arship, and science of the age ison the side of 
the litera] historical character of these chapters. 
To assert this is todo an injury to Christianity, 
by making it seem necessary, in order to sup- 
port it, to deceive the public with falsehoods 
and to browbeat every inquirer with abuse. 
‘To doubt it,’ concludes The Observer, “is to 
be a skeptic; to deny it, is to be an infidel ” 
Think of that, honest Christian acholars, min- 
isters, ace laymen! If you doubt, with Princi- 
pal Fairvairn, whether Sidon was areal man, 
the begotten son of Canaan, you are ‘‘a skep- 
tic.” If you believe, with Robertson Smith, 
that Eber is an éthnological abstraction, or, 
with Dr. Boardman, of Philadelphia, that the 
story of the creation of woman is an allegory, 
then you are denounced as “an infidel’?! 
And this, too, while you fully accept the rey- 
elation of God in the Bible and trust for sal- 
vation, as did Paul and the original Irenzus, 
io the atonement of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. But The Observer is, of old, an 
accuser of the brethren. 

WHEN we said that “confessedly no wore 
bishops were needed ”’ in the African Method- 
ist Church, and that, nevertheless, four were 
elected at the last Conference, we referred to 
the statement by the bishops themselves, 
in their quadrenniai address, that, should their 
health continue, they would need no more 
associates; and also to the statement, made 
without this condition, in the report of the 
proceedings of the Conference in The Christian 
vcorder, that the bishops stated that, in their 
opinion, no more bishops were needed That 
such was the feeling of the bishops we have 
other sufficient reason to know. The effort of 
The Christian Recorder, whose publisher was 
elected bishop, to disprove this fact only goes 
to show that the Conference thought differ- 
ently. They acted differently and very un- 
wisely when they elected four new bishops. 
That this was done “‘ in response to the clamor 
of ambitious, ignorant, pretentious, and bla- 
tant men” we still believe, notwithstanding 
‘hat it hurts the feelings of The Christian Re- 
corder ; but we would not for a moment apply 
these adjectives indiscriminately to the two 
hundred members of the Conference. But 
delegates came up from the South, well versed 
in political arts, and injured the Church, in the 
opinion pf its best friends, by cheapening its 
bishopric. We want to see the white and the 
colored Methodist Churches azited together, 
but such action must keep them longer epart. | 














Tut Christian Observer, of Louisville, whose 








some time indulging in a covert attack on one 
of the Northern seminaries, for what it regards 
as lax views and teachings on the Atonement. 
It has an “informant,” who is probably some 
rabid Old School man incognito; and on his 
authority it ventures on various sly insinua- 
tions, and advises inquiry as to ‘doctrinal 
laxity across the river.” The Observer might be 
engaged in better business. The Herald and 
Presbyler, of Cincinnati, in a flat and flabby 
way, undertakes to correct the Observer, by a 
sort of weak apologizing, which can be hardly 
Jess offensive to manly minds than the offense 
itself. The theology of Lane needs no hedging 
in its behalf; it can take good care of itself, 
when occasion comes. If the Herald and Pres- 
byter would only swing out clearly into the 
broad current of the Reunion, instead of 
hugging the Old School bank eo timorously, 
its influence and worth would be vastly in- 
creased. 


Now let us have peace among the Reformed 
Episcopalians. The Chicago bishops, Cheney 
and Fallows, are responsible for a series of 
Sunday-evening sermons in Bishop Fallows’s 
church, in which representatives of nine 
different denominations, among them the 
Unitarian, Dr. Peabody, each tell why they 
prefer their own religious body. The Episcopal 
Recorder, which we imagine speaks for the 
Presiding Bishop Nicholson, declares such 
discourses ‘‘ unsuitable for the Lord’s Day,”’ 
and “this action must,’ it declares, ‘‘be 
repudiated by the official leaders of our 
Church,” or *‘ the sooner it is abandoned and 
dissolved the better.’? What has stirred up The 
Episcopal Recorder to this unseemly pitch of 
unbrotherly wrath is anarticle in 7he Observer 
rebuking Bishop Fallows for allowing Dr. 
Peabody to tell why he isa Unitarian. But, if 
it will mollify our Philadelphia contemporary, 
we will inform it that Dr. Peabody is not much 
of a Unitarian, and thet we can direct is to the 
enthusiastic words of praise spoken of Dr. 
Peabody by The Observer, and oraily by its edi- 
tor in a public address, when, a few yeais ago 
Dr. Peabody delivered a series of lectures to 
the students of the Presbyterian Seminary in 
this city. 


One of the chief offenses charged against 
Professor Robertson Smith is that he speaks 
of Eber, one of the ancestors of Abraham, as 
“an ethnological abstraction.”? But it was re. 
plied by some of the friends of Professor 
Smith that it was a general belief among 
scholars that many of the names in the Gene- 
sis genealogy do not represent actual persons, 
but nations or races; and Principal Fairbairn, 
the professor of theology in the Glasgow 
School, whose authority comman‘s unlimited 
respect in the Free Church of Seotland, was 
quoted as holding the same views. In sup- 
porting the motion in (ommiesion of Assem- 
bly to investigate Professor Smith, Sir Henry 
Moncreiff thought it necessary to prove that 
Fairbairn held no su -h view. His belief, 
said Sir Henry, was that some of the 
names were not siniply individual names, but 
also names of tribes, “although some of them 
might, perhaps, not relate to individuals at 
all.”” We are vot surpri-ed that this explana- 
tion was greeted with “‘laugiter,” for what 
that would be but making the name an “‘ethno- 
logical abstraction” is not clear. But Princi- 
pal Fairbairn has this merit, suid Sir Henry, 
that he “did not touch the main genealogy 
from Adam to Abraham, or from Abraham to 
Christ,’’ which Prof. Smith does, in the case of 
Eber, at least. But how that mitivates the 
crime we do not see. If itis allowable, when 
“Canaan begat Sidon his first-born ana Heth,” 
for Fairbairn to say that Sidon and Heth do 
“not re‘ate to individuals at all,’ but to 
tribes, why is it an offeuse to suppose precise- 
Iy the same of Eber when we are told in the 
same chapter ‘‘Salah begat Eber’? If the 
Shemite genealogy is inviolable, why not the 
Hamilte? So far as we can see, on Sir Henry’a 
own showing, Sir Henry’s offense is precisely 
the same in character as Professor Smith’s, 
although he may not make out so many “‘eth- 
nological abstractions."’ But tbat there are 
some such iu the tenth chapter of Genesis is 
beyond question. 


Tue Standard will bave to ‘‘try” again. It 
said there was ‘‘a meaning still In the New 
Testament symbolism’’ of baptism. We said: 
Yes; and the symbolism is of consecration, 
dedicati.n. We quoted the passage ‘‘ We 
are buried with him by baptism into death; 
that, like as Christ was raised up from the 
dead bythe glory of the Father. even so we 
also should walk in newness of life,”’ as explain- 
ing what baptism symbolized—namely, dedica- 
tion. Now The Standard says that “the sym- 
bolism fs in the words ‘buried with him by 
baptism unto death,’ and not in the closing 
words ‘walk in newness of life.’”” Exactly. 
The baptism, which was a burying in water, 
ware tke symbol. The thing symbolized, the 
lesson, the kernel] to which the symbol was the 
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in the spirit of Christ value baptism for its es- 
sence, and not itsform. Rather than make the 
form an occasion of stumbling and schism, to 
the loss of the essence, they would give it up 
altogether. For the whole law is compre- 
hended in love. He that obeys that law 
obeys all laws. 


THE Congregationaltst speaks of ‘‘the well 
known immersion of Roger Williams by the 
unimmersed Ezekiel Holyman.’’ We are some- 
what surprised that our greatly learned con- 
temporary should be betrayed into the asser- 
tion that Roger Williams was. immersed by 
Ezekiel Holliman. To be sure, all the Baptists 
of America so assume; but the editor of The 
Congreyationalist is more accurately acquainted 
with the origines of Baptist history than any of 
the Baptists themselves, and we expected that 
its statements would be more accurate. As we 
understand it, Roger Williams never was a 
Baptist in the modern sense—that is, never was 
immersed ; and the ceremony referred to was 
anabaptism, rebaptism by sprinkling, and not 
‘‘ catabaptism,” or baptism by immersion, The 
baptism of Roger Williams is affirmed by 
Governor Winthrop to have taken place in 
March, 1639. This, however, was at least two 
years prior to the introduction of the practice 
of immersion among the Baptists. Up to the 
year 1641 all Baptists employed sprinkling and 
pouring as the mode of baptism, Now, is it 
reasonable to suppose that Mr. Willliams, in 
joining the Baptists, should have made use of 
a form of baptism which they had never prac- 
ticed or thought of? Tous it seems an histor- 
ical anachronism. We admit that there are no 
positive historical statements as yet discovered 
concerning the mode of Mr. Williams’s baptism; 
but as it took place in the year 1639, we assume, 
as a matter of course, that sprinkling or pour- 
ing was the method, since no other was at that 
time in use among the Baptists. The burden 
of proof rests entirely upon those who assert 
that Williams was immersed. Has The Congre- 
gationalist any positive testimony to that 
effect? If so, we shall be glad to receive it. 
We are inclined to believe that uo case of im- 
mersion took place among the American Bap- 
tists before the year 1644. It seenis likely that 
Roger Williams, on his return from England 
in that year, brought the first reliable news 
concerning the change which had taken place 
in the practice of the English Baptists, three 
years before, and that it was then that the 
American Baptists first resolved to accept the 
{nnovation. At any rate, our reading has not 
yet furnished us with anything that looks like 
an authenticated instance of immersion earlier 
than the year 1644. But the Congregationalist 
is far better instructed on these topics than 
ourselves, and we shall be grateful for some 
further ‘“‘light and leading’’ with regard to 
to the point at issue from it, or from Zion’s 
Advocate, which is the only Baptist paper we 
know of that seems to have any knowledge of 
Baptist history. 





iv is a touching sight whena noble, big- 
hearted man totally subdues bimself at the call 
of what seems to him to be duty Such asight 
is presented by the Catholic Bishop Fitzgerald, 
of Arkansas. He did not believe in the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility. He opposed it, with ali 
his might, at the Vatican Ccuncil. When the 
final vote was taken, he was one of two bishops 
only that dared to vote ‘‘non placet.’’ But he be- 
lieved implicitly in the Church and its councils, 
and when the Council bad spoken, that was him 
to the end of discussion. He had been wrong. 
It was demovstrated to him; and from that 
moment be accepted the dogma witb all the 
faith and simplicity of acbild. The other day 
he was called to deliver the sermon at the con- 
secration of Bishop Watterson, at Columbus, 
O. ; and thus he once more declared his faith 
to be superior to his reason. Referring to the 
quarter of a century since he first went, a young 
priest, to Columbus, ue recounted the events 
of these years : 

“They have witnessed (a rare event in bis- 

tory) the calling of one of the great councils 
of the Church—-the Vatican—to utter its warn- 
ing against the prevailing sin of the day and 
to put the capping-stone on the edifice of 
Churct unity, by the definition of the ez-cathedra 
intaliibility of the Pope.” 
Now this is not the affectation of submissicrg 
but the genuine submission and subjection of 
reasou on the partof a very coble man. It 
is beactiful and painful. 





One of the admirable qualities of the edi- 
torial departments of The Methodist Quarterly 
Review is that its opinions are expressed with- 
out fear or favor. Whenever a book is re- 
viewed, the author, even though he be a high 
dignitary of the Church, does uot escape the 
severest criticism,if his work calls for it 
This impartiality and honesty, in connection 
with the critical acumen of tue ab!e editor, is 
what makes the book reviews of The Quarterly 
so useful. In the July number the editor 
givesa long and rather severe review of the 
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not entirely agree, we will not say in their the- 
ology, but in their philosophy of certain doc- 
trines. Dr. Whedon shows how Dr. Curry, in 
his “ Platform Papers,” has gone astray on the 
doctrine of the Will, and become essentially a 
Calvinist. Dr. Curry replies, in the September 
number of the Nutional Repository, with some- 
What more than his accustomed sharpness. 
He does not wholly relish being called a Cal- 
vinist, ‘‘a term sufficiently odious,” he re- 
marks, ‘‘ to damage any Methodist minister to 
whom it may be applied ’’; and he retaliates by 
declaring that Dr. Whedon’s theology is not 
Arminian, Watsouian, nor exactly Wesleyan, 
but Whedonian. The dispute between the 
two—whom we will venture to call sound 
Arminians, though they may not think each 
other such—is chiefly on metaphysicai points. 
Both are firm believers in the freedom of the 
will; but differ, as original thinkers are likely 
to do, in their philosophy of the subject. 
Metaphysical disputes are apt to be sharper 
than those on essential doctrines; but they are 
not invariably more useful and profitable. We 
hope the veteran editors will not carry their 
differences further. 

WHATEVER inay be the fate of the English 
Burials Bill, ite principle has been substantial- 
ly approved. If the Bill is wrecked, it will be 
on matters of detail-on the amendments 
which were added in the House of Lords. The 
Bill, as it was proposed in the House of Lords, 
was as narrow as the Non-conformists could 
well be satisfied with; but the clerical and 
conservative clement in the Upper House has 
considerably restricted its operations, sending 
it to the Lower House with amendments with- 
holding the privileges contemplated in parishes 
where there is unconsecrated ground, in whieh 
the parishioners have rights of burial, and 
excluding acertain class of cemeteries from the 
operation of the Bill. The Government has an- 
nounced that it will not consent to these amend- 
ments, and, of course, the Bill will be modified 
according to ite wishes in the Commons, where 
it has passed the second reading by a large 
majority. The trouble and doubt lie with the 
Upper House. Unless the latter wiil yield in 
regard to the amendments, there is no hope of 
passing the Bill at this session. There will be 
a hard fight, for clerical prejudices are strong 
and bitter—stronger in this matter, we are 
afraid, than the sense of right and justice. We 
call them prejudices,for Lord Selbourne and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury showed clearly 
enough that what the Nonconfo:mists ask for 
it is unreasonable and unfair to refuse. 

THe Mid-Continent, of Kansas City, Mo., 
comes to us ip a newand more convenient 
form, and witb an enlarged editorship, in 
the present and the prospective, which will 
make it difficult for any other religious paper 
to equal it. For, besides the Rev. Samuel 
Bookstaver Bell, D.D., whom, if we understand 
it, The Interior puts at the head of all Presby- 
terian editors, there has just been associated 
with him the Rev. Henry C. Brown, whose 
salutatory shows the loyal respect be has for 
his senior. ‘* To us it is,"’ he says, ‘‘ a source of 
much gratification to be associated with a man 
of such eminent ability and great catholicity 
as Dr. Bell. His sermons and writings have 
been and will continue to be the central charm 
of this journal” ; and Dr. Bell declares “ that 
it is his wish and hope that Christ himself will 
edit the paper.’’ If so, we shall put it at the 
head of our exchanges. By the way, Editor 
Brown says that “no flattering promises will 
be made’’; but that the paper will be edited 
“with becoming humility.” 


WE «cee quoted in an American paper, where 
it may mislead, the following, about the Brab- 
mos of India, from # Calcutta paper: 

“The Keshubites among them are fast de- 
veloping into Spiritualists of the most pro- 
nounced American type, and we should be 
sorry to think (hat this constituted any claim 
to be regarded as ‘almost, if not entirely, 
Christians.’ Keshub Chunder Sen has started 
a dispensation of his own, with revelations of 
very much the same convincing kind as those 
of Joseph Smith. He is still in process of de- 
velopment, and it will be interesting to note 
whereunto he may grow. Living in familiar 
personal intercourse with John the Baptist 
and the prophets of the Old Testament, on the 
oue hand, and Mahadeo, Himalaya, and the 
rishis of Hindu tradition, on the other, he has 
already reached prophethood.”’ 

Now, we read Keshub’s paper every week, and 
we can testify that the above is an utter mis- 
apprebension. Keshub is a mystical, transcend- 
ental Oriental. He must be read with some 
sort of sense of that style of thought. Thus 
read, there is in his recent addresses nothing 
of the sort described above. There is abso- 
lutely no Spiritualism about his teachings, no 
new revelation different from that which 
many Christians talk about in the light of the 
Spirit, and nota bit of that “ personal inter- 
course” with the old worthies which this para- 
graph describes—nothing more thun medita- 
tion on their teachings and such spiritual com- 
munion as anybody can attein to with the 
thoughts of Moses, John Baptist, and the 
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vith: of Hindu tradition. Thus to misrepre- 
sent him {s unworthy of Christian missionaries 
and shows ap inability to enter into the Ort- 
ental spirit. 


Tue appeal for a large attendance at the Old 
Catholic Congress, to be held at Baden-Baden, 
speaks of misapprehensions in regard to the 
growth and position of the body, which it is 
hoped that the Congress may be able to cor- 
rect. One of these misapprehensions is that 
internal disunion prevails in the Old Catholic 
Church. There were certainly good grounds 
for this opiuion when Dr. Dolliager and other 
prominent leaders withdrew from active 
sympathy with the movement, which it is 
no slander to speak of as a declining move- 
ment. It has certainly come far short of 
fulfilling the promise of its early days. One 
good sign of its failing influence at home is 
the eagerness with which sympathy and sub- 
stantial help are sought from abroad. Bishop 
Herzog, of Switzerland, has been to England» 
to plead the cause of his Church, which is 
confessedly losing ground; and we have seen 
it stated that he is to come soon to the United 
States, on the same errand. Im Germany, 
Bishop Reinkens omitted to give any statistical 
report at the last Synod; and it was decijed to 
pass over one year without any eeesion at all, 
for the ostensible reason that there was no 
business to transact. We hope, of course, 
that the coming Congress may be all and do 
all that the Baden committee desires ; but we 
have no idea that it will be able to change the 
impression that the Church is losing ground. 


Taz Democrats, after the nomination of 
General Hancock, started off in the campaign 
with a regular Hancock ‘‘ boom,’’ apparently 
thinking that the nomination was equivalent 
to aa election. They calculated that his mili- 
¥ary record, which is the only reason for nom- 
inating him at all, would sweep the country 
‘ato the Democratic ranks, and thus secure a 
victory. It is now some two months since the 
nomination; and the Democrats look in vain 
for any evidence that their candidate is gain- 
ing popular favor. The trath is that his 
chances of election are not now as good as 
they were in the outset ; and, with the progress 
of the canvass, they will become “ beautifully 
less.’’ The American people know the Demo- 
cratic party. They know its record before, 
during, and since the war, and they are not to 
be hoodwinked into restoring it to power by 
any charms in a military name. General Han- 
cock, if elected, would be merely the tool for 
executing the will and policy of this party. 
The Solid South would rule the party, and the 
party would rule him. The people are quite 
willing to give him all the honor he deserves ; 
but they do not propose to use him or have 
him used for the purpose of virtually placing 
the control of the Government in Southern 
hands. This is the great reason why the Han- 
cock “boom” is rapidly collapsing. The rea- 
son is one that commends itself to ‘the sober 
second thoughts” of the great mass of North- 
ern and Western voters. 


Tae Republicaw state committee of this 
state met last week in this city, and resolved 
pot to call a state convention to nominate a 
candidate to fill the vacancy in the Court of 
Appeals occasioned by the death of Chief Judge 
Church. As this would have been the only 
business of the convention, the committee 
assumed the responsibility of nominating 
Charles J. Folger, who is already a member of 
the Court of Appeals, and now temporarily 
filling the office of chief Judge by the appeint- 
ment of Governor Cornell. This nomination 
will be accepted by the Republican party with- 
out a dissenting voice. Mr. Folger was a 
member of the senate of this state from 1862 to 
1870, and in the latter year he was elected as 
associate judge of the Court of Appeals, hold- 
ing the office until bie recent appointment as 
chief judge. He is universally admitted to be 
one of the ablest members of the Court. There 
is not a stain upon his personal character or 
his judical record. The Republicans of the 
state ought to add his election to the great 
victory which will this fall give the thirty-five 
electoral votes of New York to Garfield and 
Arthur. They are thoroughly united in all 
parts of the state, and this means victory. No 
better candidate for the office could have been 
selected than Judge Folger; and, had a con- 
vention been called, no other name would have 
been thought of. The state committee has 
simply formulated the universal sentiment of 
New York Republicans. 


Tae Democrats of Indiana are in a serious 
quandary as to whether they did a good or a 
bad thing for themselves, politically consid- 
ered, in getting the Supreme Court of that 
state to declare that the amendments to the 
constitution of the state, voted upon last 
spring, were not constitutionally ratified. The 
third of the proposed amendments changed 
the state election from October to November. 
At the time the decision was rendered it was 
supposed that lnuiane was sure to give a Dem- 











ocratic majority and that a victory in October 
would help to swell the chances of a general 
Democratic victory in the November elections. 
The people ratified the amendment by a 
majority of 20,024, a large number of Demo- 
crates voting for it. Since the decision, and 
partly in consequence of it, the strong pros- 
pect is that the Democrats in Indiana will be 
defeated in the state election of October, if 
one Is held; and this would give the prestige 
of success to Rep@blicans and very materially 
mar Democratic prospects in respect to the 
November elections. This has led the leaders 
to consider whether it would not be best to 
have the case heard again before the Supreme 
Court, and, if judged politically necessary, to 
have the decision reversed. The Court has 
already made one party decision, and, as we 
presume, it is ready to make another, if the 
Democratic leaders shall conclude that it will 
not be safe to hold a state election in October. 
This is just now the point on which these 
leaders are seeking for light. 


GOVERNOK CORNELL, on the 5th of last 
month, addressed a letter to Mayor Cooper, of 
this city, calling his attention to the fact that 
the constitution of this state forbids the sale 
of lottery tickets, and that laws have been en- 
acted to put in force this prohibition, and urg- 
ing him ‘‘to see that the proper local officers 
take the necessary steps faithfully and effi- 
ciently to execute these laws and prohibit this 
unconstitutional and unlawful traffic in this 
city.’’ The Mayor bas moved in the matter, and 
already several arrests have been made fora 
violation of the law. It isto be boped that 
this movement will be something more than a 
temporary spasm, and that it will be extended 
to all violators of the law against lotteries. 
The law not only forbids the traffic in lottery 
tickets, but makes it a penal offense to publish 
lottery advertisements. There are newspapers 
in this city that publish such advertisements 
without any disguise; and we hope that the 
Mayor will see to it that their proprietors are 
prosecuted and duly punished. Let us havea 
thorough and impartial execution of the law 
against all classes that violate it. The offense 
las been unblushingly public, and lottery 
dealers and the publishers of lottery advertise- 
ments have treated the law asa dead letter; 
and such it has been to the disgrace of our 
city government. Governor Cornell deserves 
the thanks of the people for calling attention to 
this gross delinquency on the part of our city 
oMficials and urging upon them a vigorous 
execution of the law. Fidelity on their part 
will soon abate this lottery nuisance. 

Tae Zulu War ts over; but the British sol- 
dier must have his amusement. So Lieut. G., 
who had gone back to India, took his seat on 
his verandah at Barrackpore, on the front 
of the river, on the look outfor game. He got 
him a bow, which shoots not arrows, but hard 
clay bullets of the size of marbles, and shot at 
the boatmen as they went by, quite regardless 
of their cries for mercy. On Sunday; the river 
being quiet, he took to trying his skill on the 
natives in the mission compound, next door. 
When the missionary came home, be found the 
Durwan, and the Sweeper, and the Bearer’s 
wife more or less wounded and mad; and he 
went over and preached the young barbarian 
a plain sermon. And yet folks wonder why 
the Hindus do not love the English. 

Tue Rey. 8. P. Fay, who has had an ex- 
perience of thirteen years in Bangor, Me., 
late pastor of a Congregational church, thus 
gives us his view of temperance in Bangor and 
Maine. He says: 

“The idea has gone abroad that we in 
Maine are beginning to feel that the Probib- 
itory Law won't work. This is not true. It 
has been a great help to the friends of tem. 
perance. In those places where the Law is 
executed the decrease of crime and poverty 
and the increase of domestic happiness proves 
that the statistics so often given to the public, 
in this direction, are true. Take, as an ex- 
ample, the three islands—Dix, Hurricane, and 
Vinal Haven. When I last visited these 
islands, there were some three thousand men 
at work in the quarries there. The Law is 
strietly enforced. No man is allowed to bring 
any liquor on the islands. The full penalty 
of the Law is inflicted upon any violator of it. 
The result has been that the men are industri- 
ous and peaceable and save their wages for 
their families, and deeds of violence and crime 
are hardly known there. In all country towns, 
also, the law fs enforced to a very good degree, 
and crime apd violence and poverty are dimin- 
ished exactly in proportion to the enforcement 
of the Law. 

“In our larger towns the evils of intemper- 
ance still exist to an alarming extent. But 
we like the Law, because (1) it puts a strong 
weapon in the hands of the police to suppress 
violence and disorderly conduct. Very few, 
if any, in Bangor agree to the statement made 
by Dr. Hamlin. For thirteen years I have 
lived in Bangor. in the discharge of my pro 
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fessional duties, I have been in all parte of the 
eity and at all hours of the day and night. I 
have never been insulted in one instance. I 
have never had the least occasion to use 
weapons of defense, nor have felt any fear of 
violence. The authorities do enforce the Law 
as soon as they see any signs of violence in 
places where liquor is sold. Then, again, the 
Law is good, because it makes the trade in 
liquor disreputable. To purchase it, men have 
to go in at back doors and burk round in dark 
places, like men conscious of doing some 
mean thing. It is not difficult to find the 
cause of the increase in the sale of liquor in 
our state. Our late most dangerous political 
Tevolution put men into office with the under- 
standing that they should not enforce the Law 
except in those cases where there was disturb- 
ance aud violence. As soon as these men 
came into power the signs of the traffic were 
displayed even in windows. Men have bought 
and sold it without harm. Who is there to 
prosecute them? It is not a Law that will exe- 
cute itself. Nor is it easy to find evidence 
that will be good in law. If the Law had 
given us the power to compel the intemperate 
man to be a witness as to the violation of the 
Law, we might then be able to stop the sale 
of liquor. But now it is hard to find evidence 
that the Law is violated. 

‘*I will only say we do not look upon this 
law as sufficient of itself to meet the evils of 
intemperance. It is good only as itis enforced; 
and it will be enforced only as we are able to 
keep up a strong temperance sentiment among 
the people, and so put into office men who 
desire to see the evil of intemperance sup- 
pressed. Of this I am certain: the good people 
of Maine believe in our Prohibitory Law, and 
mean still to make it one strong instrument in 
the suppression of the dreadful evil of intem- 
perance.”’ 


Mr. B. F. Sreser, of the firm of Sieber & 
Sons, of this city, being a Jew, and having 
been refused admission to St. Mark’s Hotel, at 
New Brighton, Staten Island, because he was a 
Jew, has determined to test the question 
whether hotel-keepers have the legal right to 
deny accommodations to Jews as aclass. He 
has brought a suit against the proprictor of St. 
Mark’s Hotel for damages to the amount of 
tive thousand dollars, setting forth the fact of 
refusal because he was a Jew, when the pro 
prietor had ample room for his accommoda- 
tion. Weare glad that Mr. Sieber has brought 
this suit, and hope tnat, if necessary, he will 
carry the case to the Court of Appeals. It is 
time that the question was settled by courts of 
law whether Jews, because they are Jews, 
may be excluded from hotel accommodations. 
If this may be legally done by one hotel pro- 
prietor, then it may bedone by all; and, if by 
all, then Jews, as a class, would have no pro- 
tection from the law against such exclusion. 
We do not believe that courte will so decide. 
On the contrary, we do believe that they will 
hold that ina-keepers have no right to refuse 
accommodation to Jews who are ready and 
able to pay a suitable compensation therefer. 
Hotels are conducted under the regulations of 
law and are designed to accommodate the 
general public. To exclude Jews therefrom, 
as a class ora race, is to proscribe them asa 
elass ; and this the law ought not two tolerate. 
We do not believe that it will tolerate such a 
discrimination against any class of citizens. 





One of the pictorial papers recently repre 
sented the Earl of Beaconsfield as sowing to 
the wind and Mr. Gladstone as reaping the 
whirlwind. The {llustration is a good one and 
true to the facts. The Afghan invasion, under 
the Beaconstield Government, begun for no 
better reason than to secure @ ‘scientific 
frontier,’”’ is causing the Gladstone Adminis 
tration a good deal of trouble. It is a far 
more difficult and obstinate war than was that 
against the Zulus. The country is spread with 
pitfalls for the British commanders and troops, 
and Afghan friends are only friends until an 
opportunity for treachery presents itself. 
Many precious lives have been lost and 
the prospect of conquering an honorable 
peace seems etill distant and uncertain- 
The cost of the war must have been already 
very heavy, and every day adds to it. The 
Afghans are divided among themselves, and 
whoever British troops may put on the throne 
will have to be sustained, perhaps for years to 
come. It might be well to withdraw, and let 
the savages settle the matter of ascendency 
among themselves. In any event, the responsi- 
bility for the loss in lives and money which 
the disastrous campaign has cost so far ought 
to be saddled on the Beaconsfield Govern- 
ment. 





AMERICANS who say “‘there is no good In- 
dian but a dead Indian’ will do well to read 
M. Charnay’s article in the September North 
American Review. He writes from Mexico that 
the secretary (Altamirano) of the Geographical 
Society of Mexico is an Indian of pure blood, 
gifted with great talent as a speaker, ‘‘a poly- 
giot, « scholar, s politician, and a litéérateur.” 
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The Indian race, says M. Charnay, ia rising to 
power. Everwhere in the different depart- 
ments of the government are to be seen In- 
dians,who are roinisters and high functionaries. 
The conquerors are losing ground and the 
work of restitution goes on apace. Mexico, 
he says, will, if left to isself, infallibly lapse 
back intothe bands of the natives. So the 
great Caucasian blood does not count for 
everything. We would not at all regret to see 
the Negro and the Indian in the United States 
measure their growing strength and culture 
with those of our Anglo-Saxon race, and let 
he best win. 


WE have occasionally spoken of the repudi- 
ation by Minnesota of her just indebtedness. 
We have great bope that that stain will before 
long be removed. We intended before this to 
notice an admirable presentation of the duty of 
the state, which we find iu the reportin the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press of asermon by Dr. M. M. G- 
Dana. Religious and business bodies havetak- 
en up the matter earnestly. Our editorial, some 
months ago, on ‘ Repudiating Minnesota”’ 
created a good deal of feeling. A copy of it 
was sent up to the chairman at the regular 
Monday-morning meeting of the St. Paul Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and was, by request, publicly 
read. Acommittee on the matter was appointed, 
which sut sequently reported that action ought 
to be taken statewise in the premises, and a 
recommendation was made to both political con- 
ventions, then soon to meet in St. Paul, to recog- 
nize in their respective platforms the duty of 
paying these bonds. There the matter dropped, 
though the Pioneer Press has twice since 
spoken faithfully on the subject. St. Paul has 
by vote and voice recorded itself every time in 
favor of settling this obligation of the state; 
but the Granger population—the large numbers 
who know nothing about the merits of the 
case and have come into the state since these 
bonds were issued—are opposed to their pay- 
ment, and will be until some honest, well-con- 
certed effort is made to canvass the state in 
favor of the only honorable course for the same 
to adopt. The commercial centers have uni- 
formly voted right; but the great foreizn ele- 
ment, influenced by demagogues, have de- 
feated every proposed method of adjusting 
this bond question. 

...-Jt is not safe to make questionable asser- 
tions about early New England history within 
hearing of The Congregationalist, and, there- 
fore, we feel almost frightened at our own 
temerity in questioning its statements of Roger 
Williams’s immersion. As an example of the 
fate of the unwary, we mention that Dr. N. 8. 
Richardson, Episcopal clergyman «f East 
Bridgeport, Conn., ventured to say in a public 
address that a large majority of the Congrega- 
tional ministers of New England were Tories 
during the Revolution. Thereupon The Con- 
gregationalist gives a list of all the Tory minis- 
ters in seven denominations in the whole coun- 
try, and finds that, while the Congregationalists 
bad 21, the Episcopalians bad 106, including 6 
bishops and 26 doctors of divinity. It has 
never been denied that the Episcopal Charch 
was then the Church of England and was loyal 
to England. 

..--Things are getting confused about the 
succession to the presidency of Middlebury 
College. The first announcement was that Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin had been elected temporary 
president, to succeed President Hulbert. After 
the item had passed hrough the hands of The 
Tribune’s ingenious compositor, it read that 
‘the Rev. Byron Hamilton, LL. D.,’”’ formerly 
president of Robert College, Constantinople, 
had been elected to the presidency of Middle- 
bury College. Then the lynx-cyed educational 
editor of The World got hold of both items and 
put them together with great ingenuity, and 
announces “‘ the appointment of Rev. Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, a Bowdoin graduate of °40, who has 

ust received its LL. D. degree, to serve until 
Se. Dr. Byron Hamilton, ex-president of 
Robert College, Constantinople, shall be ready 
to assume the position permanently.” 


...- The Claverack College aud Hudson River 
Institute sent out a circular to newspapers 
offering to take pupils for advertisements and 
some money. One of the circulars happened 
to go to The Christian Recorder, whose editor, 
Dr. Tanner, wrote to know whether the fact 
of being of African descent would militate 
against the offer. The following was the 
reply: 

** Dear Sir:—Your colored friend wold be 
better off in Howard College, Wa-hin_ton, 

han here, as we have no colored persons board- 
ng here, and he would find it more agreeable 
where there are others of his race. 
“1 am, very truly yours, 
** ALONZO FLACK.”’ 
Colored pupils are evidently not wanted at 
the Claverack College. - 


....80 generally is it agreed that the trend 
of the Concord School of Philosophy has been 
toward orthodoxy that a correspondent of The 
Christian Register (Unitarian) expresses a fear 
that it ‘will become merely a Joseph Cook 
effort te bolster up Christianity, without » 
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scholarly regard for the truth.’”’ We confess 
to a suspicion of the help which Christianity 
will get from philosophy of the Concord tran- 
scendental type. There is in it too much con- 
tempt toward science. We believe that a 
sound Theistic and Christian faith must em- 
brace Science lovingly. Any philosophy or 
religion whioh despises physical and vital 
science, or any other developing truth, cannot 
but suffer. 

....In the discussion on the Robertson Smith 
case, Dr. Begg was generally frank enough. 
He was the only speaker that was ready to 
acknowledge that he was one that believed, 
and said, on every occasion, that, if the critic- 
al views of Professor Robertson Smith were 
correct, then the Bible was gone and Christian- 
ity was destroyed. But he was not so frank 
when, after having said that he could name half 
a dozen professors in the Free Presbyterian Col- 
leges that taught false doctrine on this subject 
of inspiration, such as should not be tolerated, 
he refused to give the names that were de- 
manded. 

«-..Says the Christian Recorder : 

* The only Church with which organie uation 
seems possible is the British Methodist Episco- 
iy Chorch of the Dominion of Canada, Rev. 

. K. Dizney bishop.” 

Is the fact that the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zio. CLtueh elects its bishops fora term 
of four yeats instead of for life, aninsuperable 
bartounion .ween that body and the Afri- 
can Methodist apiscopal Church? These two 
churches, joined together, would have a tre- 
mendous weight, so far as numbers goes. 


.... There isthe soundest common sense in 
what the Western Christian Advocate says: 


*“No newspaper, religious or secular, inde- 
pendent or the organ of a denomination, is 
justified on any grounds in concealing or 
fenoring the faults of a book offered for 
review When criticism is severe, meritorious 
authorship is stimulated and elevated.”’ 


We imagine that some of the Advocates 
would not be willing to have their files 
searched on that basis. We would add to the 
Western's canon that no newspaper is justified 
in failing to find the faults of a book. 


....Zion’s Advocateis not satisfied with our 
assertion that immersion, which we allow was 
a practice of the Early Church, was not known 
to the early English Baptists, so called, and 
was not introduced into England before 1641. 
When it asked us for proof, we gave as proof 
that there was no evidence for it before that 
date. Instead of showing that there is such 
evidence, it continues crying to us for further 
proof. That is hardly fair; but, if it will be 
patient, we will make the attempt, briefly, next 
week. 


----It is a very mild sort of joke which the 
Catholic Standard attempts on the Presbyter!- 
ans. Itis that, considering their sensibilities 
with regard to the idolatrous use of pictures 
and statuary, the holding of the reception of 
the delegates to the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
{n the Academy of Fine Arts is a very funny 
thing. Perhaps the Standard supposes that 
Presbyterians have no moral right to admire 
fine paintings and statues unless they fall down 
and worship them. 

..+.The editor of the Washington Post has 
been ona visit to Maine for the purpose of 
studying the prospects of the Democratic- 
Greenback Fusion in that state; and the re- 
sult is that he has come back very much dis- 
couraged. He thinks that the coalition will 
not work, and that the Republicans wil] carry 
the state. The Garcelon game of stealing a 
state government has disgusted the people of 
Maine. We have no doubt that the editor of 
The Post is right in his political diagnosis. 


..-.The work of harmonizing the Tilden and 
the Tammany Democrats of this state is by no 
means yet completed. The truth is that the 
purposes of these two classes of Democrats are 
so essentially different in regard to local issues 
that their cordiality toward each other is next 
toan impossibility. What the one class de- 
mands the other is very reluctant to concede. 
The Republicans of this state,on the other 
hand, were never more perfectly united, which 
of itself is sufficient to secure a victory. 


...-During the recent canvass in Alabama a 
leading Democratic speaker said to his hear- 
ers: “If Hancock is elected, you will be paid 
for all the property you lost through Radical 
rule; and you must stand by the great Dem- 
ocratic party, for a Solid South will give us 
entire contro] of the General Government and 
we can redress all our wrongs.”’ Are the peo- 
ple of the North and the West prepared for thig 
politica) programme? If not, they must see to 
it that General Hancock is not elected. 


-.--One of the least laudable features of the 
Anglican system is that which allows of s 
vicar being imposed in some cases on a parish 
where he is not wanted. St. Peter’s, Bourne- 
mouth, did not want Dr. Ryan, and told him 
eo; but he decided that it was his duty to 
accept the living. We read accordingly that 
he was inducted in the presence of only three 
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persons. Yet he doubtless believes he obeyed 
the call of God when he came to that church. 


....The discussion of the case of Professor 
Smith inthe Commission of the Free Church 
was rather dull and uninteresting, onthe whole. 
If the accused had been present, it would, 
doubtless, have been more entertaining. His 
nimbleness and incisiveness as a debater have 
come to be generally recognized. One of his 
opponents, who had felt his thrusts, said before 
the Commission that he would frankly and 
warmly acknowledge the Professor’s ability. 

....The voters of this country would do well 
to remember the prediction of Mr. Blackburn, 
of Kentucky, that, if the Democratic party 
comes into power, all the acts of Congress 
growing out of the Rebellion and designed to 
secure the proper fruits of victory will be 
swept from the statute-book of the nation. 
The Democratic party has always been opposed 
to these acts, and would long since have re- 
pealed them, had it been in power. 


...-Mr. Robert Toombs, the unreconciled 
rebel who scorns to accept amnesty, says: ‘If 
elected, the old boys at the South will see that 
Hancock does the fair thing by them. In 
other words, he will runthe machine to suit 
them, or they will run the thing themselves.” 
This, though true, is letting the cat out of the 
bag. The people of the North and the West, 
who saved the Union, will have something to 
say on this subject. 


---. All the speeches and proposals which 
can be made at the coming Anglican Church 
Congress on the question of the relations of 
the Church to Dissent will be vain and empty 
until the Church first shows a disposition to 
concede to Noncorformists the simple right 
which they ask of burial in parish church- 
yards, as citizens of England, without obstruct- 
ive conditions. Justice first ; sentiment after- 
ward. 

-.-- The Sun, of this city, is .mploring the 
Solid South to save Hancock from defeat “‘ by 
disavowing any intention to press the payment 
of rebel claims or rebel pensions in Congress.” 
The New York Herald also thinks that General 
“Garfield will be the next President,”’ unless 
the Democrats, including the Solid South, 
show more sense in conducting the canvass, 
‘lhese are signs of ill omen for the Democracy. 


....The Journal and Messenger surprises us. 
According to this stanch Baptist paper, a be- 
lever must be baptized in water, immersed ; 
but whether he {8 wet or not is not essential. 
He must go ander; but he may, for aught it 
cares, be protected by water-tight clothes or 
by a diving-bell. ‘‘ Baptists,’’ it says, ‘‘ never 
ask whether it was by means of a diving-bell 
or enveloped in a waterproof garment.”’ 

...-It would have seemed incredible, but 
the Hartford Religious Herald represents that 
there is in Connecticut a church that endures 
a debt of $18,000, while it hasa fund of $20, 
000 and a parsonage worth $15,000, pays its 
minister $6,000, gives $17,000 in beneficences 
every year, and can afford to, as its members 
are worth twenty million dollars. Why does 
it not say ‘‘Shoo-fly!”” to that debt ? 


...-Shallow critics of foreign missions do 
not consider how home mission work is de- 
veloped in connection therewith. The one 
stimulates the other. When churches were 
doing nothing in foreign lands, they were do- 
ing less at home than now. Noman acquainted 
with the facts would charge our leading 
churches with slackness in prosecuting home 
missions. 

.---Many of the Greenbackers of this state, 
who were formerly Republicans, are coming to 
the conelusion that the Greenback party may 
as well subside, and that it is not best for them 
to help the Democrats by withholding their 
votes from Garfield and Arthur. Theirconclu- 
sion is a wise one. Greenbackism was never 
anything more than a temporary delusion. 


....-The death of General Myer, the Chief 
Signal Officer of the United States, makes a 
vacancy in that service very difficult to be 
filled. The Weather Bureau is largely an 
institution of his creation. Asan expert in 
the business, he had no equal in this country, 
and probably not in any other country. His 
great work will survive in other hands. 


...- Spiritualists may count among the acces- 
sions to their ranks Professor Hiram Corson, 
of Cornell University, who will justly rank 
among the very first philologists in the coun- 
try. He believes that since his daughter’s 
death he has on several times seen her “ ma- 
terialized spirit.” He appeals to the four 
Gospels in corroboration of his faith. 


...-General Hancock said, in his letter of 
acceptance, that he believed in ‘‘a full vote, 
a free ballot, and a fair count." We commend 
him to the recent election in Alabama for an 
illustration of the manner in which his South- 
ern supporters construe these words. A more 
barefaced fraud was never-committed by 
even the Democratic party. : 


.---Gen. Butler, having been originally a 
hard-shell Democrat, bas at last got squarely 
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Y back again into the Democratic party. The 


Democrats are welcome to him, and the Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts are to be congratu- 
lated on being thoroughly rid of such a 
political trickster. The Democratic party is 
his natural home. 


...-Grammarians will have to yield the nice 
grammatical point made in a book criticism 
in The Atheneum. ‘It is not,” says this 
learned journal, in a learned way, ‘‘ going too 
far to say that such a momentary present as 
1 sneeze is a mere grammatical figment, as the 
statement cannot be made at the time of the 
action.” 


.-.. Things are looking better in Georgia. A 
Negro has killed two white men, and a coro- 
ner’s jury renders a verdict of justifiable hom- 
icide. The men belonged to a party of ruffians 
that broke down the door of a Negro cabin 
and began firing into it, The occupant seized 
his gun and defended himself, with deadly 
effect. 


...-Southern Demoeracy, having gotten all 
the election machinery into its hands, virtually 
says to Southern Republicans: ‘ You can 
hold your political meetings and cast your 
ballots as you like; but we have the count.” 
This was done in Alabama, and the saine is the 
Wade Hampton programme in South Carolina. 


...-The official figures show that, during the 
year ending June 30th, 1880, no less than 457,- 
243 immigrants arrived in this country, against 
177,826 for the immediately preceding year, 
which shows an astonishing increase. The 
immigration promises to be still larger for 
the current year. 


....There are in Bangor, Me., says a trust- 
worthy informant of The Congregationalist, two 
or three hundred places where liquor is sold 
just as openly asin New York. The botels, in 
deflance of the law, offer liquors on their 
printed bill of fare. Let the Maine Law men 
bestir themselves. 

--.-The board of health of New Orleans has 
done a good thing in asking the city council 
to pass an ordinance suppressing the ‘ opium 
dives,’’ as the opium-smoking dens of the city 
arecalled. Itis well tosuppress the evil in the 
beginning. But how about the whisky dives? 

...-Any reader of the New York Times who 
has seen a circumstantial explanation of the 
difficulty between the Pope and the Belgian 
bishop, Dumont, should see the exquisite refu- 
tation of it in The Catholic Union. Almost 
every item is proved false. 


----J8 not thisominous? It is announced 
from Chautauqua that The Whole World is to 
be under the dominion of a‘ Flood.”’ It is 
well that they have already a ‘“‘ Noah’s Ark” 
at that place. As for the rest of the world, it 
has the promise. 


....The Business Men’s Moderation Socicty 
deserves great thanks for the free fountains 
of ice-water it is putting up in this city, and 
the ice-water cart it is sending around, pro- 
tected by policemen against malicious saloon- 
keepers. 

.... The Herald and Presbyter does not under- 
stand us. Does it doubt that theologically the 
Presbyterians and the Cumberland Presby- 
terians ‘“‘ have come together”’ since the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians were driven out? 
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SooTHIne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


——— 
BE WISE AND HAPPY. 

IF you will stop all your extravagant and 
wrong notions in doctoring yourself and fam- 
flies with expensive doctors or humbug cure- 
alls, that do harm always, and use only Nature’s 
simple remedies for all your ailments, you will 
be wise, well, and happy and save great ex- 
pense. The greatest remedy for this, the 
Gost, wise, and good will tell you, is Hop 
— Rely on it. See another column.— 

ress. 





RHEUMATIC DISEASES. 

These ailments follow from a torpid liver 
and costive bowels. The skin, bowels, and 
kidneys failing in their proper work, an acid 
poison is formed in the blood, which is the 
occasion of these acute diseases. Kidney- 
Wort produces healthy action of all secretive 
organs and throws off the rheumatic poison. 


a 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Dr. StTRONG’s REMEDIAL INSTITUTE is a 
first-class sanitarium and select family hotel 
for rest a1:d recreation, as well as treatment. 
Turkish, Russian. and all other baths con- 
nected with the house. Communicate with 
the proprietors for furthe: information. 

a 


Easi shoes, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840, Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 

WES you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 


d_ Cai e Hire, and stop at 
a posite Grand Cen- 











A GOOD SCHOOL. 

We call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of Dr. Warring’s 
School, in our column under the head of 
Education. Parents who are seeking @ 
school for their boys would do well to 
look into the merits of this institution. The: 
expense of the vearly tuition is very reasonable, 
and the recommendation of Berson J. Loss- 
ing, the well-known historian; of Peter N. 
Bryson, president of Phenix Bank, of this 
city; and of Geo. W. Cheney, second of the 
Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers, South 
Manchester, Conn, is sufficient guaranty of 
its character and standing. 

While the drill ig an important feature, it oc- 
cupies a place altovether subordinate to reg- 
ular studies As tothe buildings and grounds, 
they are every way worthy of a first-class 
school, as we know, having visited the insti- 
tution during the past summer. 
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COMBINATION FORCE-PUMP. 

An ingenious combination of machines is 

found in the Force-Pump manufactured by 
P. C. Lewis, of Catskill, N. Y., for which there 
is more room in the farm and garden than has 
yet been occupied by machines for like use. 
It supplies a farmer’s needs in a hundred ways, 
and it is astonishing the many uses it can be 
put to, 
. The machine is simple in construction, 
very stoutly made, and not liable to get out 
of order, and the changes are made by simply 
substituting a different nozzle for the work 
required of it. Asa potato-bug exterminator, 
an injector, or a force-pump, it fs all that is re- 
quired. Its cost will be one of its best recom- 
mendations to the farmer. See page 31. 


GOOD HOTELS. 

Horet accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business, or to 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch, or other summer 
resorts. ‘Just where to go’’ is what every 
man wants to know when he leaves home. The 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
Depot, New York City, is a very popular 
resort, because the attendanc¢ there is prompt 
and satisfactory. The charges are reasonable 
and the menage complete. ‘Try it. Families 
can live better for less money at the Grand 
Union Hotel than at anv oer first-class 
Hotel in the city. Be careful to we that Grand 
Union Hotel is on the sign where yor enter. 

ie - 





INGERSOLL’S READY-MIXED RUBBER PAINT. — 
We advise all desiring to paint to send and 
have sent free their descriptive book, entitled 
‘Every One His Own Painter.’ with sample 
color-cards, issued by the Ingersoll Paint 
Works, 162 South Street, New York City. 
These are the only paints that will successful- 
ly resist the action of the salt atmosphere, 
permanently retaining the body, gloss, and 
color in all climates; therefore, cheaper than 
any other paints inuse. They bave been used 
for many vears in every state in the Union, and 
those who buy once will never use any other 
kindof paint. Freight paid on tea gallons and 
over to any part of the United *tates. Be 
sure to send for their Book on Painting, as 
you will find it very instructive. 
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Jones of Binghamton. Binchamton, N. Y.— 
He pays the freight and still sells on trial 5- 
Ton Wagon Scales for $60. ‘These are not a 
wood-lever humbug; but are all iron and steel, 
brass beam. No money asked till tested. 
Smaller scales at equally low prices. For free 
book address Jongs of Binghamton, Bingham- 


ton, N. Y 
aR ae 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, Dervous prostration, 
and al] forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MeNnsMAN’s PEPTONIZED BgEF Tonic, 
‘he only preparation of beef containing ite entire. 
~utritious properties, It is not a mere stimelant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustsining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. Caswei., Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 
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NO GOOD PREACHING. 

No man can do a good job of work, preach 
a good sermon, try a lawsuit well, doctor a 
patient, or write a good article when he feels 
miserable and dull, with sluggish brain and 
unsteady nerves; and none should make the 
attempt in such a condition, when it can be eo 
easily and cheaply removed by a little Hop 
Bitters. See other column.—Albany Times, 











_ DIED. 





Denison.—Suddenly and peacefully, of carbuncle 
and low fever, Sunday a.M., August 22d, at Keene 
Valley, Adirondack Mountains, Caroline A., beloved 
A evoted wife of J. H. Denison, of Newark, N. J. 
“She hath done what she could.” “Verily she reste 
from her labors and her works do follow her.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CANTRELL'S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL fur more 
than a third of a century. on the popular ‘asis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices." The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will heve the best attention. 




















For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 
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Financial, 


COLLECTION OF TAXES ON BANE 
SHARES. 


A sTaTouTe of Kentucky, relating to 
revenue and taxation, provided for the 
levying ‘‘on bank stock or stock in any 
moneyed corporation of loan or discount 
fifty cents on each share thereof equal to 
one hundred dollars, or on each one hun- 
dred dollars of stock therein owned by in- 
dividuals, corporations, or societies.” The 
law of that state also provided that “the 
cashier of a bank whose stock is taxed 
shall, on the first day in July of each year, 
pay into the treasury the amount of tax 


due,” and that, ‘if such tax be not paid, 


the cashier and his sureties shall be liable 
for the same and twenty per cent. upon 
the amount,” and that the said bank or 
corporation shall thereby forfeit the privi- 
leges of its charter.”—(Sce Revised Statutes 
of Kentucky, vol. 2, pp. 239, 266.) 

The State of Kentucky, acting under 
these statutes, demanded from the First 
National Bank of Louisville the payment 
of four thousand dollars, as the sum which 
a tax of fifty cents per share on the shares 
of the bank would give. The bank de- 
clined the payment, on the ground that the 
above statutes were invalid, and was sued 
by the state. The Court of Appeals af- 
firmed the judgment of the lower court in 
favor of the state. In The National Bank 
v. The Commonwealth, 9 Wall. 353, the 
legal questions involved in this case were 
considered and determined by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This Court 
affirmed the judgment of the Court of 
Appeals. 

Asto the question whether the law of Ken- 
tucky under which the tax was claimed 
imposed the tax upon the shares of the bank 
or upon the capital of the bank, which was 
invested in Government bonds, Mr, Justice 
Miller, in stating the opinion of the 
Court, said: ‘‘ We entertain no doubt that 
this provision was intended to tax the shares 
of the stockholders, and that, if no other 
provision had been made, the amount of 
the tax would have been primarily collecti- 
ble cf the individual or corporation owing 
such shares, in the same manner as other 
taxes are collected from individuals. It is 
clear thatit is the shares owned or held by 
individuals in the banking corporation 
which are to be taxed, and the measure of 
the tax is fifty cents per share of one hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Asto the question whether the State of 
Kentucky could compel the bank to pay 
the tax levied on the shares of the stock- 
holders therein, Mr. Justice Miller re- 
marked: “If the state cannot require of the 
bank to pay the tax on the shares of its 
stock, it must be because the Constitution 
of the United States orsome act of Con- 
gress forbids it. There certainly is no ex- 
press provision of the Constitution on the 
subject.” To the argument that ‘‘the 
banks, being instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government, by which some of its 
most important operations are conducted, 
cannot be subjected to such state levisla- 
tion,” he replied: ‘‘The agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government are only exempted from 
state legislation so far as that legislation 
mav interfere with or impair their efficien- 
cy in performing the functions by which 
they are designed to serve that Govern- 
ment. Any other rule would convert a 
principle founded alone in the necessity of 
securing to the Government of the United 
States the means of exercising its lecitimate 
powers into an unauthorized and unjustifi- 
able invasion of the richts of the states. 

It is only when the state law in- 
capacitates the banks from discharging 
their duties to the Government that it be- 
comes unconstitutional. We do not see 
the remotest probability of this in their be- 
ing required to pay the tax which their 
stockholders owe to the state for the shares 
of their capital stock, when the law of the 
Federal Government authorizes the tax.” 
On this ground the Court held that the 
law of Kentucky imposing this require- 
ment was not in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 





So, also, as to the question whether this 
requirement by state legislation was consist- 
ent with the forty-first section of the 
National Bank Act, Mr. Justice Miller 
said: ‘‘ We are of opinion that, while Con- 
gress intended to limit state taxation to 
the shares of the bank, as distinguished 
from its capital, and to provide against a 
discrimination in taxing such bank shares 
unfavorable to them, as compared with the 
shares of other corporations and with 
other moneyed capital, it did not intend to 
prescribe to the states the mode in which 
the tax should be collected.” The mode 
provided for by the law of Kentucky is the 
one ‘‘ which experience has justified in the 
New England States as the most convenient 
and proper, in regard to the numerous 
wealthy corporations of those states.” And, 
hence, it is not to be inferred ‘‘ that Con- 
gress intended to prohibit this mode of col- 
lecting a tax which they expressly,permit- 
ted the states to levy.” There is really 
nothing in the language used bv Congress 
to imply any such intention. The limita- 
tions upon state authority relate to the im- 
position of the tax on the shares of national 
banks, and not to the manner of collecting 
it. And, hence, whether the tax shall be 
collected directly from the individual share- 
holder or from the bank is simply a ques- 
tion for state discretion. 

This case settled the principle that nation- 
al banks, though organized under and sub- 
ject to the laws enacted by Congress, are, 
nevertheless, subject to state laws not in- 
consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States or with the laws of Concress. 
Their ordinary contracts are governed 
and construed by state laws. They may 
sue or be sued under theselaws. Their 
exemption from these laws is such and 
such only as the Constitution or Congress 
makes. 





GENERAL GARFIELD ON 
CURRENCY. 


GENERAL GARFIELD. having been a mem.-) 
ber of Congress ever since the war, has had 
occasion to make several speeches on the 
currency question. All these speeches show 
him to be thoroughly conversant with the 
question in all its aspects. We reproduce, 
as follows, an extract from a speech which 
he made in Congress in 1868: 


“Tf we could ascertain the total value of 
all the exchanges effected in this country 
by means of money in anv vear, and could 
ascertain how manv dollars’ worth of such 
exchanves can be effected in a year by one 
dollar in money, we should know how 
much money the country needed for the 
business transactions of that year. Any 
decrease below that amount will corre- 
spondingly increase the value of each dol- 
lar as an instrument of exchange. Any in- 
crease above that amount will correspond- 
inely decrease the value of each dollar. If 
that amount be doubled, each dollar of the 
whole mass will perform but half the 
amount of businessit did before; will be 
worth but half its former value asa medium 
of exchange. 

‘‘ When the money of the country is gold 
and silver, it adapts itself to the fluctua- 
tions of business without the aid of levis- 
lation. Tf at any time we have more than 
is needed. the surplus flows off to other 
countries through the channels of interna- 
tional commerce. If jess. the deficiency is 
supplied through the same channels. Thus 
the monetary equilibrium is maintained. 
So immense is the trade of the world that 
the golden streams pouring from California 
and Australia into the specie circulation 
are soon absorbed in the great mass and 
equalized throughout the world, as the 
waters of all the rivers are spread upon the 
surface of all the seas. 

‘*Not so, however, with an inconvertible 
paper currency. Excepting the specie used 
in payment of customs and the interest on 
our public debt, we are cut off from the 
meney currents of the world. Our currency 
resembles rather the waters of an artificial 
lake, which lie in stagnation, to rise to full 
banks at the caprice of the cate-keeper. 

‘“‘Gold and silver abhor depreciated 
paper-morey and will not keep company 
with it. If our currency be more abund ent 
than business demands, not a dollar «i ‘t 
ean go abroad: if deficient, not a dollar of 
gold will come in to supply the lack. There 
is no legislature on earth wise enough to 
adjust such a currency to the wants of the 
country.” 


It will be difficult to find anywhere the 
utterance of more practical wisdom in an 
equal number of words. The man who 
thus spake twelve years ago is now the 
Republican candidate for President, not 
then anticipating his present position. That 
man then understood the currency question, 





and still understands it. He ig a scientific 
expert in all such questions, having pro- 
foundly studied them as & statesman. it 
will be safe to commit the financia! man- 
agement of the Government to his wisdom. 
What does General Hancock know or 
believe on the subject of currency or 
national finance? Here he is a purely 
negative quantity, having no record that 
furnishes any evidence that he would be 
competent to meet the complicated financial 
questions that wouid surely confront him, 
in the event of his election. He was a 
good soldier during the war, and that is al! 
that can be said in his favor. The best use 
that the American people can make of him 
is to iet him comp!ete his ‘ife as a soldier. 





COIN CERTIFICATES. 


Tue third section of the Silver Law, 
passed in 1878, provides that ‘“‘ any holder 
of the coin [the silver do}lar] authorized by 
this act may deposit the same with the 
treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the 
United States, in sums of not less than ten 
dollars, and receive therefor certificates of 
not less than ten dollars each, correspond. 
ing with the denominations of the United 
States notes. The coin deposited for 
or representing the certificates shall 
be retained in the Treasury for the pay- 
ment of the same on demind. Said certifi- 
cates shall be receivable for custonis, taxes, 
and al! public dues, and, when so received, 
may be reissued.” 

In March, 1863, Congress passed an act 
which, as reproduced in section 254 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, de- 
clares that ‘‘the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to receive deposits of gold 
coin and bullion with the treasurer or any 
assistant treasurer of the United States, in 
sums not less than twenty dollars, and to 
issue certificates therefor, in denominations 
of not less than twenty dollars each, corre- 
sponding with the denominations of the 
Thnited States notes. The coin or bullion 
deposited for or representing the certificates 
of deposit shall be retained in the Treasury 
for the payment of the same on demand.” 
These certificates were made receivable “‘ at 
par in payment for duties on imports.” 

The fundamental principle involved in 
both of these acts is that the Government 
simply holds on deposit in the one case the 
silver dollars deposited with it, and in the 
other the gold coin or bullion, and issues 
therefor to the depositors certificates for the 
same, and pledges its faith to redeem on de- 
mand these certificates in the coin or bullion 
deposited. The Government assumes the 
function of custodian in respect to the coin 
or bullion deposited with it, and issues cer- 
tificates therefor. Every dollar in certifi- 
cates is represented by a corresponding 
amount of coin or bullion, and is, upon 
the faith of the Government, convertible on 
demand into the same. The Government 
derives no direct profit from the operations 
of such a system and is subject to the cost 
of conducting it. It has to store the coin 
or bullion, and be at the expense of print- 
ing the certificates and making the ex- 
ehanzes of the one for the other. For 
every dollar of certificates so issued it 
holds a corresponding dollar of coin or 
bullion, and the amount depends wholly 
upon the voluntary action of the people, 
The Government does not buy the coin or 
contract any obligation that cannot be 
promptly met by the deposit on hand. 

Now, it strikes us that in this principle 
there is a good financial idea, that might be 
worked into a permanent form in our 
currency system. We are in favor of pay- 
ing the legal-tender debt, and withdrawing 
the evidence of it altogether. This being 
done, a currency of coin, and perhaps 
bullion certificates founded on actual 
deposits, might, as we think, be created by 
the joint action of the Government and the 
people, the Government issuing and re- 
deeming the certificates and the people 
depositing the coin or bullion. These 
certificates, being alwavs convertible at par 
into the coin or bullion they represent, 
would circulate in ail parts of the country 
at their face value, and for this purpose 
they would not need to be invested with 
the legal-tender property. They would for 
al] commercial purposes be the equivalent 
of gold or silver; and they might with no 
disadvantage be a part of the lega) reserve 





required to be held by the national banks, 
The banks and their customers would 
mutually accept them, because they would 
be always convertible. The Treasury of 
the United States would become the great 
depository of the coin and bullion of the 
country held and used for monetary pur. 
poses, No safer depository can be con- 
ceived. Such a system would neither 
supersede nor interfere with the national 
banks and would not dispense with their 
note circulation. The volume of the certi- 
ficates would depend on the amount of gold 
or silver deposited, and this would he 
governed by the spontaneous action of the 
people. 

We do not, by these general observations, 
intend to indicate what should be the 
details of such a system of certificates 
issued by the Government in lieu of coin or 
bullion deposited with it and redeemable 
on demand thereby. Our main purpose is 
gained in suggesting the possibility and the 
probable utility of such a system as a part 
of our financial machinery. We think the 
idea worth consideration. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The genera! markets have 
been fairly active during the past week, and 
all the indications point to a large and in- 
creasing distribution of staple manufac- 
tures and general merchandise. As a rule, 
prices are steady, while the markets are 
more than usually free from speculative 
influences. 

IMPORTS 4ND EXPORTS.—The im 
ports of dry goods for the week were $3,- 
276,162. and of general merchandise $5,- 
435,021, making a total of $8,711,183. 

The exports of domestic produce and 
miscellaneous gocds amount to $7,254,272, 
against $87,082.345 for the corresponding 
week in 1879 and %6.378,189 in 1878. The 
total since January Ist is $258,593,016, 
against $204,867.763 for the corresponding 
period in i879 and $216,311,605 in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
LIABILITY OF STOCKNOLDER.—The liability 
of asnhscriber for the capital stock of a 
corporation is several, and not joint, and he 
hecomes a several debtor to the company. 
as much so as if he had given his promis- 
sorv note for the amount of the subscription: 
and a indgment creditor of an insolvent 
corporation is at liberty to proceed a-ainst 
one or more of delinquent subscribers to 
recover the amount of his debt, without an 
account being taken of other indebtedness 
and without bringing in all the stockholders 
forcontribution. And a previous call need 
not be made, though the subscription, by 
its terms, is to be paid ‘‘as called for by 
said company.”—Hatch et al. vs. Dana, Sup. 
Ct. U. S. 

Ustry.—Where money is ioaned at the 
highest rate of interest allowed by law, a 
contract to pay a sum in addition to such a 
rate in consideration of an extension of the 
time of payment is usurious.—Rosebrough 
vs. Ansley. Sup. Ct. Ohio. 

THE MONEY MARKET has continued 
to work easily, and the supply of loanable 
funds was abundant at 2 to 3 per cent. on 
call. Prime commercial paper was firmer. 
We quote 60 to 99-days endorsed dry-goods 
bills recivable, 4@4%; four-months accept- 
ances, 44@5; and good single names, four 
to six months te run, 5@6. 

TONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
steady, closing at 9715-16 to 98. United 
States bonds were active and_ higher. 
American railway securities were active and 
irregular. 

EXCHANSE.—Forcien was dull at 4.852 
for demand and 4.81 for 60-days bills. New 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday at 
the places named as follows: Savannah, 
uying ¢ dis., selling par; Charleston, buy- 
ing 4@3-18, selling } premium; New Or- 
leans, commercial 100@125 prem., bank 
250 prem.; St. Louis, 4 discount; Chicago, 
100@125 discount, Boston, 45c. discomnt. 

GOLD —The total amount of gold ar- 
rived at this port from Europe for tne week 
was $4,566,790, all of which, except $500.- 
000 American gold coin, was deposited in 
the New York Assay Office. The total 
amount arrived from August 2d to August 
27th, inclusive, was $7.338,200, which all 


went into the Assay Office, except the $509,-. 


000 noted above. The payments by the 
Ascay Office for the week ended August 
27th were $1,178,606; and since August 2d, 
$3,580,268. 


SILVER.—The bullion value of the 
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1 
4123-grain silver dollar remains at $0.8836. 


We quote: 
Buying. Selling. 
Pi idake siananestacdcceisonesmeies 11511546 


- 0% Bde 


Baivesand Quasters: ee ° 
Dimes and Half Dimes.............--see08 996 par 

STOCK MARKET. —Soveculation was 
more active than for several weeks 
past and fluctuations in prices were wide 
and frequent. At the opening the market 
Was week and prices declined; but a recov- 
ery afterward took place in the general 
list, and later on there was asharp advance. 
Erie, New York Central, Lake Shore, 
Michigon Central, Canada Southern, and 
Western Union were prominent in the deal- 
ings. Near the close on Saturday there 
was renewed pressure to sell, and the low- 
est quotations for the week were made in 
some instances. 





The following will show the changes 
in quotations during the week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos 
ing. est. est. ing 
Abany and Susquehanna... 110 110 119 109% 
American Dist. Tel........... 75 Tq «75 vi) 


Atl. and Pac. Tel............0. 45% 4554 42% 42 
Bur., C. R., and Northern.... 60 69 67% «BBG 
Canada Southern............ 03% 63% 59 & 

C., Cop Gig OE TL... ccccrcvcccers 724 «7% 71 70% 


Chicago and Northwestern .. 100% 1174 99 99% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 129% 120% 119% 117 


Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul..... 89% 89% S7Kg B8I% 
Chic., Mil..and St. Paul, pf.. 112 112 111 109 
Cc., R.L.and Pacific .......... 114% 115 113% 114 


Chicago. Bur., and Quincy.. 132 1°3% 182 —_ 
C., B. and Q., ex div........... IS14 134) «18144 182 









Chicago and Alton............ 117, «117”','sd1164%esi 
Chicago and Alton, ex div.. 11554 115% 113% 114 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ - - ~ 128 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ 89% «41% «STy 28 
c.. C., and Tn4. Can........ 17% «20 1% 184 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 124 12i%{ 124 19414 
Consolidation Coal........... -- = - 30 
Ches. & Ohio........... 18% 19% 18g 19884 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.. Q5'g Wy We 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf.... _ _ ee 19% 
=< = a 1% 
Cent. Arizona M H°%%4 er, a - 
Del., Lack., and Western... 94 9214 8S R724 
Del. and Hudson Canal..... 87 87 84% Btls 
Fuxpress—Adams...........0+ -- = a 115 
Seren. Sadana ee 58 58 n7% 
United States... .... 47% «48 47% 4746 
We Ns. Fargo &Co. — — = 109 
I iindcnsncsadoes evsseaoties 
GING. cnccssacnsoeeees 





Ran. and St. Joseph 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf 
Houston and Texas 
Niiinota Central.............. 
Peorta, Dec. end Evans..... 25% % >! 
Keokuk and PD. M............. 1% #%Wi% il 





Keokuk and D. M., pf........ - - _ 2216 
pO ere 48 Ts 45 5 
Col. Coal and Iron «see 2414 204 249 84 
Ind., Bioom., and West..... 29 20 29 28 
SE is wartdnerconcodecvees 2 2 1% _ 
a | eer 

Louisville and Nashville 

Se 

Lake Erie and Western 

Lo Plata Min 





Michigan Centra! 

















Morris and Fasex............. 111 112% 110 99% 
Ts GE THEME. ..0 cesccccce 3734 2%, 36 85% 
Manhattan Elevate 3 20 2544 O52 
Metropolitan 974 rm) 
Mobile and O1lo on 2314 21% 99 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf......... a4 RNS 84% 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pfd 7 
Maryland Coal.... 18 
N.Y. Central and H.... ..... 129 
BB COMI, oes cccccesccscess ‘V4 TRIG % FAM 
W. ¥. Blevated......... pices het yw 17 11 
Northern Pacific.............. 21% 21! at) 294 
Northern Pacific, pt Oe 5” 3] 5214 52% 
Nash., Chat., and St. Logis. 754 71% «BN%G BO 
New Centra! Coal........... 27: ore Og 
Ohio and Miss...... cco SRS ww Ks 
Oregon Nav....... 19 #192 Wg) 
Pacific Mall........ .....+---+. 41% 417% Bare gay 
Pvc acessesccctsces 185 1s 18% i 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne...... — ~~ a 128% 
Phila. and Reading........... PA% 24 Og 2054 
Pullman Palace Car,......... 114%% 1150 (oy a 
Quicksilver Mining. of....... Bh aa ma on 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H.,pfd 77 77 Ty 74 
St. Louis and iron Mtn....... bY i) a. 55% 55 
8t. Lonis ant San fran....... 38 56 28 85 
St Loufsand San Fran, pf.. 49 48 47% 47 
8t. Lonts andS., Fran.,!st pf.. 75 M% 75 a 
re 1% 1% % «1% 
&t. Panl & Omaha............ 45 45 4214 42% 
St. Pan] & Omaha, pf........ 8346 ABN 82 §9 
Standard Mining 284 ome 
WON PROINC..cccvve cvecsove 9% «49 
Western Union.. 192, 108 
Wabash and Pacific 38% 39 
Wabash and Pacific, pf. °O% 99% 
Central) Pacific......... 71% 73K 
N. Y., Ont., and W... aren 24% 241% 
Denver and Rto Grande. My 7% 1 oY 


Ohio Central 


Articles of incorporation of the 7 
York, Lackawanna, and Western Pat}q: 
Company have heen filed in the . 
the Secretary of State at Albany. The road 
istorun from Binchamton to Buf. ilo and 
the Susnension Bride, with a branch line 
to Rochester. The capital is $10,000,000 
and the directors are as follows: Samuel 
Sloan, New York City; John J. Blair, 
Blairstown, N. J.; E. §. Higgins, New 
York City: Georze Bliss, New York City; 
Percy R. Pyne, New York Cty; William 
E. Dodge, New York City; Benjamin G. 





ice of 














Clark, Jersey City; Jay Gould, New York 
City; Sidney Dillon, New York City; Rus- 
sell Sage, New York City; Solon Hum- 
phreys, Bayonne, N. J.; John F. Dillon, 
New York City; Walter 8. Gurnee, Irving- 
ton, N. Y. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active. In 
the late dealings Erie consol. 2ds declined 
from 87£ to 864 and recovered to 864. 
C., C., and I. C. bonds were strong, and 
advanced from 144 to 45 for incomes and 
91 to 91% for 1st«. Kansas Pacific consol. 
1sts sold up to 96, Denver and Rio Grande 
1sts to 1053, Kansas and Texas 2ds to 67%, 
Mobile and Ohio 1st debentures to 80, and 
Oregon ists to 100. B., H., and Erie Ists 
fell off to 414; Lake Erie end Western in- 
comes to 63%; and Rome, Watertown, and 
Ogdensburg I1sts to 614. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Tennessee 
6s new fell of from 35 to 824, and do. new 
series from 26 to 23. District of Columbia 
3-653, coupon, declined to 99%. Alabama, 
Class A, rose to 64. Louisiana consols were 
firm at 47}. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong 
and closed at the following quotations: 


Bia, Asked. 
Onitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 10214 102% 


United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 102% 102% 
Onited States sixes, 1881, registered... 1045¢ 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 104% 104% 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 102%¢ 10234 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 102% 102% 
United States 44s, 1891, registered.... 110% 119% 
Onited States 414s, 1991, coupon....... 111% 111% 
Cnited States fours, 1097, registered.. 110 110% 
United States fours, 1997, coupon..... 110 119% 
Onited States currency sixes,1895... 125 ron 

United States currency sixes, 1896.... 126 -- 


United States currency sixes, 1897... 127% = 
United States currency six®s, 1898... 1284 = 
United States currency sixes, 1899... i 20's —_ 

There were twenty proposils to sell 
bonds to the Government for the Sinking 
Fund on Wednesday, and they aggregated 
$7,122,350, as follows: 6s of 1880, 102.374 to 
102.56; 6s of 1881, 104.77 to 104.91; 5s of 
1881, 102.77 to 102.90; 445, 111.45; 4s, 
110.05. $2,500,000 6s of 1881 were offered 
at 104.80. The Secretary accepted $2,- 
500.000. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $360,671,450 in United 
States honds to secure bank circulation 
United States bends deposited for cireula- 
tion during the week, $685,090. United 
States bonds held for cirewation with- 
drawn during the week, $1,063,000. Nation- 
al bank circulation outstanding: curren- 
cy notes, $342,620,078; gold notes, $1,- 
$28,760. The receipts of national bank- 
notes for redemption for the week, as com- 
pored with the corresponding period last 
year, are as follows: 





1880. 
New York.. €249.000 
OT isincindiee rececwckoceses 120,000 
PHadelpnin........eecceee. 49,000 97.000 
Wis ellaneous................ 339,000 843,000 
Total $1,337,000 £823,000 





THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
further decrease in the surplus reserve of 
$647,350, and the hanks now hold $6,670,- 
575 nhove leeal requirements. 

The following is the statement in detail: 


inerage Average Net Deposa- 
Names of Loans of Tegal iteother 
Ranks and Dir. Specie. Tenders. than U.S. 


New York... $9.9°0.099 9.176.000 8261.500 $9.195.900 
Manhattan. 6,652.00 196.000 190400 4.792.200 
Merchants’. 8414590 1.931.900 291.1900 7.77190 
Mochonics’. 7.4899 1,097,600 487,090 6.281.500 
Sus. ..... 4.69249 1.944.990 152609 8.983.400 





Amer'tca 9.943 290 1.775.800 807.800 7.726,400 
Phentix..... 3 718.000 = 85,590 = -3,150.000 
CIBF. cvsveees 8, 881.700 3.376.700 131,000 10,320 000 
Tratesmen's 3.378.000 561.290 52.000 2.498.500 
Fn te eee =1,572.500 478.500 138500 1.2988 9N0 
Cher neat. . 12,213.200 3.697.790 308.300 12,818,000 





4.537 190 749.90 =418.100 4.188.100 
4.182.500 89.700 117.900 2.815.800 
1.428.300 339.100 49.100 1,207,500 
‘Tehs & $22,000 133.090 122.000 939.000 
Greenwich. 948 700 14.500 292.100 898 300 
Lea.Manuf. 2917.09 399.100 129.900 9.187.900 
Sev'nth We 9°2.100 129.500 78.400 813.500 
Si'teof N.Y. 3.694.500 190.060 125.8400 2@815.500 
Amer. Ex... 16.927,09) 3,244.09) 251.900 13,257.000 
Commerer.. 15,119,700 3.749.300 400,500 10,508.100 
Bro: ivway.. 493.100 589.000 4,218,000 
Mercantile. 772.000 153.300 34214000 
Pacific...... 2.412 3.200 289.309 169.600 2 253.100 
Republic... 5,097,300 474500 160.200 2.517.200 
Chatham... 3,298,000 850.800 224900 3.258.200 
People’s.... 1,271.7900 169.500 151,000 1.348.700 
North Am.. 2,347 799 103.009 195.000 2,242. 409 
Flanover... 7.598290 1.814799 579.100 7.481.200 











VERE. <ccce 8.922.700 5199) 805200 2.99820 
Metropoli’n 18.4°8990 3.544.000 67.009 12.211 000 
Citizens’... 1.787.900 27099 21290 1ATRANO 
Nascan..... 2.345.800 232 700 89590 2.179.209 
Market..... 2.634.890 253690 100.400 2.091.700 
St. Nicholas 2.221.400 497.200 (6.000 18725 
shee & Lea. 3,337.500 795,200 198.000 8.551.900 
Corn Exch. 3.%45,500 196,300 107,000 2,240,000 


Continental 5.463,800 1,506,700 293,600 5,832,100 
Oriental.... 1,645,500 36,400 245,300 1,487,700 
Marine..... 3,508,000 712,000 $81,000 4,071,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 21,085,800 6,880,600 564,700 29,427,100 





Pek... 17,949,600 2.984.200 1,744,800 20,826,000 
Mec.Bkg.As 870,600 252,600 25,300 627,200 
North River 916,100 7,400 187,500 1,076,400 
East River.. 945,800 102,900 71,300 606,500 
Fourth Na.. 17,899,500 3,975,200 734,500 17,286,100 
Cent.Na.... 9,711,000 1,431,000 725,000 9,180,000 
Second Na.. 2,309,000 514,000 257,000 2,686,000 
Ninth Na... 4,709,000 1,468,000 265,000 5,549,000 
First Na.... 18,558,100 3,884,200 287,300 15,206,700 
Third Na... 8,786,500 3,487,200 899,000 10,731,700 
N.Y.N.Ex. 1,387,000 185,400 89,400 1,023,500 
Bowery Na. 1,451,800 $0,000 301,000 1,180,000 
N.Y.Co.... 1,843,300 21,200 871,400 1,360,300 
Ger. Amer.. 2,208,500 213,300 143,100 2,010,300 
Chase Na... 3,517,000  849.{00 266,900 4,087,100 
Fifth Ave... 1,862,000 297,900 61,100 1,400,000 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 








August 28th. Comparisons. 
TAKS. ..cocccces eccceses $310,738,100 Inc. $71,800 
BOGS. cascone covsccccos 65,413,800 Dec. 1,303,700 
Legal tenders.... -- 15,835,500 Inc. 81,300 
Total reserve.......... 80,740.300 Dec. 1,222,400 
eee 206,422.900 Dec. 2,192,200 
Reserve required...... 74,105,725 Dec. 548,050 
Surplns,......... .. 6,643,578 Dec. 674,350 
Clreulation.........00..0 19.356.800 Dec. 31,300 


BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 







Bid. aahed. Bid. Asked. 
ee 140 mag mivee.. —- 98 
= sical an Ex. 118 — iPar' v1 - 
hatham....... oa iRep mee coccckl - 
Gallatin Nat’ K — 187 (|S8t. Nichol: — 110 
Merchants’ * 132 |State of N. 112 — 
New York...... — 150 |Union....... --148 8100 





D. Olyphant Talbot has been elected 
secretary of La Plata Mining and Smelting 
Co., in place of Mr. Allen, resigned. 








FINANCIAL. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 


. New York, July 2ist, 1880. 

Weare receiving so many letters of inquiry as to 
the terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and individuals that 
we find it necessary, in order to save clericii labor tn 
replying to each separately in manuscript, to issue 
this Circular for the general information of those 
who may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking-house in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are prepared, 
on the terms mentioned below, to receive the accounts 
of responstble partics in good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Banks, Saving Banks, or 
other well-known Corporations, or of individuais or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references before 
opening an account, 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts av- 
eraging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us wecollectand credit United States, Rallroad, and 
other Coupons and Dividends payable in this city, 
without charge ; make careful inquiries and giv ve the 
best information we can obtain respecting invert 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
ond in general serve their interests in any way in 
wa we can be of use to them in our line of 
yusiness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
are at all times prepared to make advances to cus- 
tomers and correspondents on U.S. Bonds or other 
first-class and marketable securities. 

8 = deposits are subject to Cheek at Sight, without 
notice. 





One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale,-on Commission, of Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without Com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of Un ted 
States Bonds, for immediate delivery, at current mar- 
ket rates. Very respect fully, 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


lreland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO., 


COLLATERAL TRUST 


6 Per Cent. Bonds, 


MATURING JULY 1st, 1908. 








Principal and Interest payable in 
GOLD COIN. 


For sale at 105 and interest by 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 


28 State Street, . . - » Boston; 


18 Wall Strect, . . . New York. 
_ Further particulars furnished upon application. 


HON. ALEXANDER McDONALD, 


DEALER IN MINES AND MINING SECURITIES, 


115 BROADWAY. RY, 








———_—— 


FIRST MORTGAG EBONDS 


OF THE 


WHEELING AND LAKE ERIE 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 
THIRTY YEARS TO RUN. 

Interest at SIX PER CENT. per annum, payable 
semi-annually, in the City of New York. Principal 
and interest in gold coin. 

Secured by a first mortgage to the Farmems’ Loan 
and Trust Company of the City of New York, cover- 
ing the entire line of road, the rolling stock, rights, 
franchises, and all other property of the Company. 

Issue limited to $15,000 per mile of road completed 
and fully equipped. 

Length of line, Wheeling, West Va., to To- 





SOG sncnntdcdadsktndmnietantacttenneianel 200 miles 

Branch line, Norwalk to Sandusky, via 
Huron.,... Pereccccccocccccccccecccccccccocs see» 21 miles 
Total length of road.................. £21: miles 


Shortest railroad line from 

Toledo and Sandusky to New York by........ 54 miles 
Toledo and Sandusky to Philadelphia by..... 60 miles 
Toledo and Sandusky to Baltimore by........ 55 miles 

It is also 70 miles shorter than by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad from Wheeling to Toledo and Detroit, 
and 60 miles shorter to Huron and Sandusky, and 
passes through the great Coal and Iron Beds of Ohio. 

All steel rails. Low grades and light curves. Full 
first-class equipment. Lightest mortgage on any line 
of railroad of equal length in the State of Ohio and 
less than one-third of the average amount per mile of 
the mortgages on the seven principal connecting lines 
in the Stute. 

Population of the counties on the line, over 600,000. 

A new line of road of unusual merit and import- 
ance. 

WE OFFER #1,500,000 OF THE ABOVE-NAMED 
bonds at 95 and accrued interest. 

A portion of the full-paid capital stock of the Ratl- 
road Company will be allotted to the purchasers of 
the first $1,500,000 of these bonds. 


The right to increase the price without further no- 
tice is reserved. 


Prospectus and other information will be furnished 
on application to 


The New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Nos. 3Land 33 PINE ST., NEW YOR 
FINANCIAL AGENT. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, #200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroud companies, and other corpo- 

rations, Correspondence solicited. 


JOBN C. SHORT, President 

GEORGE W. DEREVOISE, Vice-Pres. { New York. 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD Aas't Vice. Pres., Boston. 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas,, Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WILMINGTON & 
BALTIMORE fi. R. 


5 per Cent. 


REGISTERED 


THIRTY-YEAR BONDS, 


Interest Payable in Boston or Phila- 
delphia 
Exempt from Taxation in Pennsylvania. 
FOR SALE BY 


EDW. SWEET & C0. 


88 Broad Street, New York; 


CHAS, A. SWEET & C0, 


40 State Street Boston. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Hight Per Cent. 


ARANTFED 
NATIONAL” RANK off COMMERCE, 


Security Large ‘and Productive. 

Inten years we have made 3.648 loans, without the 
loss of a dollar or trouble or delay to any Investor. 
Epede gow wanted to loan on first-class secu- 
yi ity. ‘ rH B.: fe ree nce H, CO = for our por phiet to 
atl arenes. anens 

ay HENRY DICKINSON, Mamaue . 

243 Broadway, New’ York. 

















Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will da well to write 2 =. om on the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPAN ¥Y, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
This house transacts a general oes Commission 
business, with very large experien 


Interest allowed on eposits at 4p per cent., payable 
on demand. 


== TT 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
OFFicz OF THE CENTRAL Congravores ComPary, 
2. — York City (Limited), 
DIVIDEND x4 fcr ok GENT 


= % this » payeb! 
| after mber i arma, ee the yomse giice ofthe 
Company. 












































THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Con ercial, DRY GOODS. oromans. sensu, 
cane —_—_—- Amoskeag..........10}|Mohawk ......+++.. 9 Amoskeag........ 17 Pearl River....... 16 
Dunrne the past week the package trade | Bates .............- Bylcumber spezecceenee 12 ae = Bas ccerescces 17 
; : Glasgow ........+.- umberland........ ‘ol’mb’n h’y bro. Warren AXA... 14 
UE TOOL OF EXCHANGE. has been somewhat less active, though new | Gioucester .......-- 9 | White M’t'g Co.stpi 9 “XXX brn.. 16 gH 13 
business, together with deliveries on ac- | Lancaster........... 9 | «Fancy 9 | Otis, BB.......... 3! GDL - 7 
Tre term “ tool” is a favorite word with | count of back orders, reached an important BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. CORSET JEANB. 
Professor Price, considered as expressing aggregate movement. The jobbing trade Agawam, F.....36 shjteecnte canned 94 2% Snot... seeeee . Roosmnege sateen. 9 
the office of moncy in reference toexchange. | has been active in all departments. Ac- Stagtte, 6 ooeee = Bo neeeee 24 z eee. : a ee . 
A tool is an instrument with which men | counts from the interior report a satisfacto- “« #.....86 T......86 64 | Clarendon........ 7 Pepperell......... 9 
work and by which the work is facilitated. | TY business at nearly all the principal dis- “ ra": 38 64 Massachusetts: 8 7 ee inp. Hi — epeercoree J 
And so money is a tool orinstrument which | tributing points. Prices during the week “Ys | «Bes op . al eee sees 
men.use in buying and selling, and trans- | Were generally firm and unchanged. Appleton, A....3% 8 | . Gime € Appleton....... 8} Lengiey, B....lk 8 
ferrine values from one to another. The Cotton Goons were in well-sustained de- pe XX + as 4 b. Augusta ......... 8 Massachusetts, D. 8& 
use suggests the name and vindicates its | ™nd for all seasonable makes. The export | augusta....... 74 Nashua, fineO.. 7 =, * sponses, a Pepperell . § 
propriety. demand was large, the shipments during the = grins i ae e- 38 2 —i........ = Seok. A ae - af 
Adam Smith, in his chapter on “ Metal- week consisting of 2,267 packages from this Broedway 38 64) “ W.48 “ ‘ait 
lic and Paper Money,” says: ‘The gold | Port. 88 packages from Boston, and 154 ——2" setae = r | ater eater oh 7 Caledonia, xx.. .ee 124 Park Mills, No. 50. 12 
and silver money which circulates in any packages from other ports, a total of 2,509 “« RR... |'36 8 | a N..36 5 eee - * a Mills, No. 6. 18 
country may very properly be compared to | Packages for the week; and pipes = my Pacific, Extra...36 eee 5. 12 <1... By 
f F : ¢ Since Jan. 1st, 1890. .78,973 p'k’g's, valued at. .95,768,228 | 6. Vertes ieee ae } - 1 
a highway, which, while it circulates and nea tthe ei Poe mp son ye Continental, C..36 7% Pepperell. ‘peee 74 18) No.6. 13 AA extra... 15 
carrics to market all the grass and corn Of | game time in 1878..86.761 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 5,414,918 D..40 HH a 84 2) op Se owe 
the country, produces itself not a single | Sametime in 1877...70,240 p’k’s’s. valuedat... 6,487,881 | CODEStOB®, D.. .20 8.| “ aan a 5 
pile of either.” Extending the figure to Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- = 8 ..33 6% 11-4 274 
banking, he adds: ‘The judicious opera- | nog were in steady movement, Asente’ “ 2" bi iP Ed — & IAT x 
+ wey steady . Age AAA. —|Pepperell,Efine3? 74) CELEBRATED FABRICS 
tions of banking, by providing, if I may be prices were firm on the best makes, but | Dwight, X......: 30 6}, . 3607 cEVERO ’ 
allowed so violent a metaphor, a sort of slicht concessions were made on low-grade -- , iaebehe 38 Ht “ 0... Bh é: IN DRAP D ETES, 
wagon-way through the air, enable the bleached goods, in order to stimulate busi- Exeter, Ao... 36 7 ‘Pequot, _ ceed 8 CASHMERES, 
conntry to convert, as it were, a great part | nocg Ellerton, WS..10-4 25 “ . Se 1s M ERINOS, 
of its highways into gond pastures and corn- Cotton flannels were in good demand and Harrisburg. A..i 73 Pittsfield, A....36 6% AND FANCY GOODS. 
fields, and therehy to increase very consid- | gem Z 3 ei Pocasset, C..... 36 7 
ae ' ' Indian Head... .36 140 84 
erebly the annual produce of its land and Corset jeans were in moderate request, “ ‘cn mY Stark, AA......36 8 . . *, 
labor.” “ith iain 2240 11 | Utlea’.... 20252: 36 11 SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, BUTTON & CO. 
The metaphors employed by Professor Delile were fairly entien enii Gen atten aa 123! br wees us 
Price and Adam Smith are different, yet at Tickines were in good request for the ao | me teseeneees 73 0 R H MACY & C0 
a = — =* “ NN..! | “ a ,- 
the hottom of hoth lies the same idenin re- | host makes. Medium grades were slow of “ 7! Ne: = a | a 
gard to the office performed by money. The | gale. “ AA..40 8} Wamsutta,ST..4) 12 | Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
use of money is simply that of ameans to | — print.cloths were active and higher. We aa 38 7 | . ar 30 metebishanent. 
anend, The end is a transfer of valnes - ar “a 
' * | qnote 4c. for 64x64 cloths and . for ” XX...36 8 - 89 233 7” 
and, as money serves this purpose. itis a | - - xs XXX.40 9) 8“ 9 35° Se eae 
a att face : 56x60. Langley, A es 9 7 |( 108 373 PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
tool or instrument, an implement, with Prints were in good request for standard ert 78 6% Wachusett.....86 8 Our Thirty-one Departments filled with 
which men work when they make an ex- | ¢anofes. side-bands gingham and plaid ef- “ eS rs 30 74 | Cheice and esirable Goods, adapted toSum- 
change of values, As such, itis the high- | gocts , Laconia. O ines 74 om 7 naar = 128 "aaa wee fare AND B BONNETS. 
Z Be —( ee tsC‘(‘ ’CwtC)lLlULelCU ee —= " wen FLOWERS 
way along which these values travel or are Ginghams were active and the demand ff aeeee 84 20 stim po aes 
transported from one to another. The cir- | gor dregs styles was largely in excess of the BLEACHED SHEETIXNGS AND SHIRTINGS, nes Ke ES’ iNDerweakoen. 
cumstance fundamental and essential to the supply. Androrcoggin : - o| \Laugdon, a -36 10 PART EeeRen wrens ORSTEDS, 
— ‘ ner tha atte *s ‘ eoced 2 12 ; 
office in that money itself, no matter of what Dress Goons were in steady request for pe AA. 36 10 “  GB....36 it MMING 
material composed, should have value, and moderate lots of both worsted and cotton | Allendale..... 6-4 19 Lonsdale....... % «69 BLACK SILKS, 
that in each exchange the value of the fabrics wa 74 21; ‘* Cambrie .36 13 
acc cami ee Mieceee i tite: acceded Ol s. Oeil 84 % ‘Masonville... .35 10 DRESS G 
mon oul’ eem ve equivalent o W ooLen Goons continue in moderate de- Bartlett, | » 8 Nashua,E..... 86 (Oh User RNISHING | Goons, 
the thing for which it is exchanzed, Money | mand, with prices unsettled and more or Ck pas af ei 
acts as a tool and effects transfers of values | jogs j : , Ballou & Son. «38 si“ UW... © 6 MAIL ORDERS 4 SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
aye : ess in buyers’ favor. 133 6! Newmarket, '.6 = CATALOGUES MAILED FREE 
only on the principle of equivalence. De Fancy cassimeres were in irregular de- Bay ‘Mills Lnoowna 36 — N. LY. Mills..... 36 12 —_—- : 
stroy this principle, and the whole basis of | mand for small lots a, AA. - > * Ladies w'r.36 = ETFs ral pnd Spence shite Rocabtionmes 
its office is gone. If A sells a bushel of Cheviots were dull. “ 7 —| “ 164 19 
wheat to B for money, then the money Worsteds were quiet * Bs. “3 Pep “ea i R H. MACY S O 
received by A must be to him the equivalent Overcoatings were without change. 0 wee iy ~~ ‘cee 4 20 
of the wheat received by B. It must be a Cloakines wane less active: but there was Cabot ee eecceece 7 “%| : 14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, Yorn! 
tool by which A can part with his wheat, | 9 fair request for most desirable styles, some “s ae 114 
and then get something else that he wants of which are well sold ahead 7S usmle Ge 
> uses t { > medi instru- ‘ i Canoe. .... St 5 
seat of camaniny 6 weed Be Om | gn cen ecmnarraaeee on Tee Teen ra aaieete sy mig PPAE AE? 
; PAE Te these was irrecular and unsatisfactory, buy- Ww ar aterville 
something else: and this is its whole use ‘ : = _ y iP Anchor36 103 Tuscarora, X> pa joa’ mia one ie oe N's 
8 ’ : hole use. | ers taking small lots only. Fearless... 8} Utica CLOTH and every thing needed to make 
And the reason why it can be thus used we Flannels were mostly quiet, transactions | Fruit of the Loom: “_ cuahts for children of ail 
have in the fact that it is the equivalent of | peing limited to small lots. Colored flan- a oi = . | BEST . & CO.,315 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
the wheat when received for it inexchange, | nels are in light supply and steady. “143 124! nap 
and then the equivalent of something else Ladies’ suiting flannels were in active | Forestdale......36 9 | 
pic _ for it in exchange. In every demand, and very liberal transactions were Sree Giai ae a “ heavy....100 37} 
instance of its use it acts as an equivalent. re d f ; ee 74‘ Nonp......86 12 
ported, some of the leading makes being D......36 124 CCESSO 
It is, hence, a great mistake. as well as @ | Jargely sold ahead. Prices were “at value.” Great Falls, Q 38 7 a rn -_ ~ 
prolific source of error, to speak of money— Blankets were in better demand, sales “a M..33 74 ~ OXX.36 12 STEWART & CO.. 
fi wt ’ 4 > ; * : me “ ~ of »f 
we mean re i money, and not mere substi- | peing mostly in small lots. Fair deliveries | pi, mn, = —_- IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
tutes for ifs use—as AQ represen tative of other were also made in execution of back orders. 33° s Wauregan, 1008 86 124 = 
values. Itisno more arepresentative than Forrien Dry Goons were in slightly : - > : o oe = 
s a yardstick the representative of improved demand: but trade lacks spirit “ “ er + “4 “ a Baste 6 o at S in 
the cloth it is used to measure, ora rail- | and falls below expectations, principally | Hope........... 36 Li Whitinsville. . .. 36 84 5 
road the representative of the goods carried | OWing to the conservative action of buyers. | Indian Set. og on 887 
over it, or any commodity the representa- Supplies of some imported fabrics are very ..36 10 | ‘Witiamsvie ‘ OIL CLOTHS, 
. ne large and still accumulating, prices of 14 
tive of other commodities. Money {s just | such often being very low; but, as a rule, TICKINGS. LINOLEUMS, 
what it is—a positive and affirmative value | values of staple goods are steadier than they | Amoskeag, ACA.. i7 |Methuen, AA.... 16 . N 
for precisely the same reasons that give _ lately —_ bp auction py gen- = Peas 44 io P ; i AS 18 = IGN UMS, 
iim aliens “a erally attracte good companies o buyers peeon 5} Palmer........... 
value to anything else; and we micht as | nq occasionally brought out some com- — B..... 143 Pearl River........ — UPHOLSTERY COODS 
well talk about the wagons or the horses | petition; but in some cases the results were OG teees 134)Pemberton, AA.. 15 d 
of a country as representing other values as | unsatisfactory and undesirable styles of “ 4 es ~y “ ae = 174 Fulton and Qe, 0) and 7 Henry Sts, 
to speak of money simply as a representative. silk fabrics were not wanted. 66 F.. aa ce 114 Swift River... ae 9 BR’OKLYN, 7 Be 
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of their value ie gold and silver of a | WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. | Columbian....— . ..11 @uy | AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
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wealth. These metals are simply a part of Monpay EvENtNa, August 30th, 1880, 
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When the former are used as money, then | Albion......+2++0: (Manchester ........ is the Cheapest and Most Elegant Fabric for Curtain Draperies. 
so far this portion of the wealth is used ag | Americam.....-.-+0- 6h Merrimack, D...... 7 ie 
: th is used as | ‘Ajjen’s fancy 64 Mallo pon sek ot 
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September 2, 1880.] 


AWeckly Market Review. 


[For the week ending Friday, August 27th, 1880.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 

















COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice......18 @17% 
Santos, Choice to Best.....-++-+++ .- 154 @195 

Padang......cecececeee coceccecccces 20 @%6 
TIRE. cccccccnccsccsecsssecnanesees 2% @25 

Maracaibo.........ceeeeeeeeee eoeeee 14 @I18s 

GigARNONL 05 <dcvonccenevescnqesctouen 15 @17 

TEA. 

HySOM.... .cccccce soccccccocs eseeee-30 @50 

Young Hyson......+.+ee0 cececcseens 23 @80 

English tireakfast..........-sceceeee 20 @iv 

Uncolored Japan.........ccerccceees 2% ©” 

cae vsceeriecstucseseree saees 18 @7%5 

SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ....... ---. 7H@ 8 
A OE BE iii. cc .ccivcsscaceveses 103@10} 
Crushed.......ccccccccccrcese 109 a@— 
DED. vs ccedawaanemenen 103@114 
II 8.5540 <ieenesnseesensen 109@103 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 93@10 
Steam Refined A............ ORM 93 
PE sc cnicsanewcdscxenad 97@10 
Yarrow.—Coffee C.....ccccccccccccce 91@ 9% 
Other grades........ ccs 734@ 9 
MOLASSES. 
Cusa, Grocery Grades .........++++++ nominal. 
‘¢ —s Boiling Grades. ..........sccee 36 @87 
New Organs, New Crop, Fancy...... — a6 
- CF BBs ewes: 4 @66 
FISH. 

George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 50 @$6 00 
Grand Bank Cod............... -4531 O46 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 16 00 @20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 8 50 @10 50 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 5 00 @ 5 50 


Herring, Scaled........per box.— 20 @— 26 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Pheonix, $2.25; Dea- 
kin’s, $1.25; Washington’s, $1.25@$1.30; 
Evans’s, Worthington’s, Marshall's, and 
Virden’s, $1.20; and other brands, $1.10@ 
$1.15. Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 25 cents per bushel; Lisbon, 20 
—all less 24 per cent. cash. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 43@4} cents for Pot 
and 6@64 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 


Fiovr: 
ON TI or6ccnwscaces $3 25 @ $4 00 
Bh exkcnnvtendeuceesnwaen 240@ 8 2% 
SuperGRs.....ccecccsccceces 340 @ 870 
State Extra Brands..... -- £00@ 410 
State Fancy Brands....... 415 @ 480 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 400 @ 410 
Minnesota Clear.......... 420@ 525 
Minnesota Straight........ 5 30 @ 700 
Minnesota Patents........ 575 @ 82 


Winter Wheat Seconds... 445 @ 480 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 420 @ 435 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 500 @ 5 10 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill. Super. 360 @ 400 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 445 @ 480 
White Wheat Ex.,0.,Ind. 500 @ 515 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 520 @ 5 35 
St. Louis Single Extras... 500 @ 5 20 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 525 @ 5 40 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 560 @ 5 80 
Genessee Extra Brands... 500 @ 5 25 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 575 @ 8 50 
White Wheat, Michigan... 500 @ 5 20 
City Mills, for West Indies 530 @ 5 50 
City Mills, for Europe.... 
SouTHERN FLovurR: 
Wich asascanseanens -- $2 65 @ $3 25 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 350 @ 5 55 
a Peres 550@ 575 
Rye Four: 


POMRSTIVEEED 0 cccccsccces 440@ 47% 
Corn MEAL: 


GRAIN. 
WHaeat: 
White .cccccccccccccccccce § 
GE 6 can ci rewranecens an 
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PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 


CO ee 

Extra Prime............. 12 00 

I 2555 casaesesiexess Sen 
Bacon: 

Wcccecse cavecves ove 


Smoked Shoulders 
Suaned Strips..... 


Sots RR Fak 


as 
a 
& 
4 
3 
S 
= 
8 





HAY.—We quote te ing, ware cents; 
Prime, $1. osargt.t Medium um, 90@$1; 
Salt, 60@70 cents; = Gusver nominally 
70@s80 cents. The market for Straw is 
dull but steady at ;revious figures. Long 
ye is hgld at 85@90 cents; Short do., 55 
@65 cents; and Oat, 55@60 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET. —Beef Cattle have 
ranged as follows: 8}@10 cents perlb., to 
dress 55@56 lbs. to the cwt. ‘for 
Native Steers (including fat Colorado half 
breeds), and at cts, to dress 55 1bs., for 
ordinary to g exas and Cherokee Cattle. 
But a few selected Steers reached 10} cents 
per Ib, to dress 56@57 Ibs. Exporters pur- 
chased about 1,000 goed to prime Steers, and 

= 93@10 cents per Ib. for good to choice 

ilch Cows nominal, only 27 having 
bots received. Calves remain unchanged. 
Buttermilk and Grass Calves sold at 13@34 
cents per lb., and common to choice Veals, 
4@6}4 cents. ‘With the supply of Sheep light, 
the market was quick and strong. Inferior 
to prime brought 33@54 cents, with a few 
extra, 140 lbs. average weight, at 5% cents. 
Lambs declined a fraction at the close. South- 
ern and Western sold at 44@54 cents per Ib. ; 
Canada, State, and Jersey Lambs ranged 
from 5} to 6} cents, with one lot of choice 
Jersey, 74 Ibs. average, up to 6§. A few 
were left over. Swine were lower. A few 
State sold at $5.45@$5.50 per 100 Ibs. 


WOOL. 
American X to XXX.............. eeceed 50 
 Gisascrckevawesciidaetnnacewen wae 
CR. siccccccccee ata Peaeeor .-.18@87 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........21 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. . A 





Btate, OO ee . 19 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy...... . @21 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 115 oo 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy...........-00+++-12 @1% 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 114@12 
Western, Factory, choice............. -113@12 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 83@11 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, amd near-by 18 @— 
State and Pennsylvania AES 17 (17; 
Western and Canadian............... 15 @1 
POTATOES. 

Early Rose..... sneewamal per bbi. .$1 75@82 00 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State...........++..+- @ % 
Be, ca ccccccescvccccecses 4 @7 
Apples,Southern....... covccccce oooee 6 @OD 
Peaches, Peeled......... Soeecoceseose 9 «16 
Peachés, Unpeeled.............seee08 5 @7 
Blackberries....... yuna SS 
ee eihskcilac inner ecoceel? @IS8 
SEEDS. 

Clover, Western.......... eB.— 8@— 8 
Clover, New York State........ — s@—- — 
TN ccsicsncénstesce sh.— — @ 2 50 
CORBET, 20:00. cccccicccee eeeeence 170 @ 210 
Ss PIR co cocannsnaneres 118 oe 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... ; 30 @ 1 32 


Linseed, Caloutta...... # 56 lbs 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton 
.c. 69 00 @70 00 
** 51 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Cums 


Guano, Peray’ D, rectified, as 


(2,240 IbS.)...02-+s000. 53 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............... 87 00 @40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.32 00 GSS 00 
Bone Flour ........ 86 00 (@39 00 
“ Bone Meal.......... 34 00 @36 50 
se Ground Bone.......31 00 @33 50 
“ Crescent Bone......27 50 @30 00 
Homestead Aen ang hosphate 
(Mich Earbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Ghenee Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
CRN CRP TERE is ccc cecscccsssecs 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano...... eae 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... % 00 @30 00 
‘* dissolved, high grade......26 00 @28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs. Jes 77 @8 00 
Muriate of Potash (®@ p. c. ), per 
Pe icnectiakasombtnnenane 1 75 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs. 3 75 @ 4 00 
Dried Blood, per unit.......... — @23%4 
Chas. H North «& Co., Animal 
ae ~ : Soqpeminseses~ 35 00 
augh’s w Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Twent -five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
a — aaa... aed 85 00 
augh’s Expo ¢, per 2,000 
a ee eocccccccccccses 81 0033 00 
Quaker City Phosphate. esescces Sn 00 


Allen’s Rhosphate.......-...... 85 00 
Soluble Marine Guano......2.. 00@48 00 


——E___ 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





AT no period since the great panic 
of 1878 have the prospects of Tum In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subecription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscriptionone year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

esd nkceckbasesiscecscocncisses 5.00 
One subscription with one NEW snb- 

scriber, both in advaece, in one re- 

ce ectdncesakessesecsccuncs 5.00 
One subscription with two NEW sub- 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 

SR scinn catekcmesenssetanens 7.00 
One subscription with three NEw sub- 

scribers, all four in advance, tn one 

BO vein vescee ctsscscconce 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 

Femittance.....cccccccce pawabecaens 10.00 

Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. [If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
oreased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLABDEN, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. & PACKARD, Jz., M.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


T. L. CUYLER, D.D., 
Pres. W.W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jn, 
R. H. STODDARD, 

F. B. SANBORN, 

R. W. DALE, D.D., 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, 
LOUISA M. ALCOT?, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 
Rev. DAVID SWING, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 

T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
“HHL.” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Pres, J. F. HURST, D.D., Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 

B. P. SHTLLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Hon. NEAL DOW, J.M. BUCKLEY, D.D 

J. J. PIATT. Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G.SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET KARTE, 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, H.W.BELLOWS, D.D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 


Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
Prof. C. M. MEAD, 

C. P. CRANCH, 

J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 


C. N. SIMS, D.D., G BR. CROOKS, D. D., 
PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
BLLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 


Prof.J.D.DANA.LL.D. T.O. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL.D 





The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 
26 “ (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 = (3mos.), ” = 75 
4 sa (imonth), “* * 35 
2 a (2weeks), “ = 20 
1 Number (1! week), = 7 10 
= Numbers, after 8 morths, « '3.50 

- after 6 months, 400 


ta” Remittances must be made t= Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absol 4 losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 


aud until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

No names entered on Se subscription books with- 
out the moner in advan 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 

the expiration of their Seeenieens, and to forward 
what is due for the boy BE year, with or without 
further reminder am this 

THE REC the paper is @ sufficient po 
of the FIRST s ubscrip tion. Receipts 





made either the i or second week efter the steer 


s THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes @ px pe: regularly from the 
post-office— whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay ail arrearages, or the ppebliher may oon- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving th.m waeenes for, \s prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. BACH INSERTION. 
ALS lines to the inch, 290 | lings to the column.) 
‘Advertisements. Last (ges Business Nottoe 


rite ecce coccccocccaseooe 760. | ton eccccccccocgecccoce 

4 times (one month)...i0e.| 4 times one mohth,...Kse. 

13 06S (three monthsa)ise. _ {taree months)wo. 

2 (six fie. | 26 .75¢. 

52" (twelve ‘* We. 52 ** (omeive “ ).tbe. 
' oa /LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 


4 times one month).. 
= three months) 
6 (si six 
(twelve ‘“* 
PUSLisuan's Noztons. sg jONM De DOLLAR frre AcaTe 
&, EACH TT 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.. *¢Ewo Dou LARS PER AGATR 
IN 


RrLictous NOTICES........... Frrry CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments As advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 
THK INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787. 251 -csicniante N. Y. City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, tn con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Taz INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 











Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist..,........ cocccccceeGh BS 81 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly............ «+» 850 340 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 8 00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 8 00 


Godey’s Lady’s Book......... eee 175 = =662 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 50 400 
“ WRN iastdansccesacces 8 50 4 00 
“6 BOE, 00 s<sccsccectces 8 50 400 
bd Young People (Weekly). 1 35 150 
Home Journal.......... erccecooes 17% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine..... Ser 3 50 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 2 7% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 50 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine........ on th 00 
Scribner’s Monthly...............350 400 
Weekly Tribune.......... eccccece 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 3 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
BSGtOR. ccccccccccccccceccss os 175 200 
The Nursery ......... eeccceccces 1 30 13% 


The Illustrated Christian "Weekly. 2% 250 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 4 50 5 00 


Forest and Stream............+.- 8 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine........... oasee OOO 5 00 
Waverley Magazine............++ 400 50 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 100 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 75 200 


Christian at Work, ...... scccccce 270 800 
Rural New Yorker................210 250 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 380 


Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
azine..... cocccccccccccosccce BH) | 6B 


to 


era tat oe 
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Insurance, 


THAT INVITATION. 





ar. & Waueen, Feu, president of the 
Mutual Life, has requested the Hon. Charles 
G. Fairman, superintendent of insurance 
in this state, to examine hiscompany. We 
learn from the correspondence between the 
gentlemen named that the proposed exam- 
ination will commence on the first of Sep- 
tember next, and, although it will be care- 
fully and thoroughly made, it will be con- 
ducted with the utmost economy consistent 
with the attainment of the object in view— 
a complete investicntion and statement of 
the company’s affairs, The company is 
exceedingly prosperous, and its real estate 
securities are, in consequence of the rise in 
such prope rty, ina better shape than they 
have been for the last few years. The com- 
pany courts an examine ition, because its 
managers know it will yield them a grand 
triumph.” 

Wecopy the above paragraph from The In- 
surance Times, monthly journal, generally 
well posted in insurance news, but which 
in this case has evidently been misinformed 
in some particulars. The statement that 
**the company is execedingly prosperous” 
we are glad to believe. But the statement 
that the company’s ‘‘ real-estate securities 
are, in consequence of the rise in such 
property, in a better shape than they have 
been for the last few years” is too palpable 
an error to be passed unnoticed. 

We want very strong authority to assure 
us that such property as the real estate held 
by the Mutual Life ‘surance Company in 
the bankrupt city of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
is ‘‘in a better shape” than it has been. 
Although ‘‘the proposed examination,” as 
we are Informed, ‘‘ will be conducted with 
the utmost economy,” we hope that money 
enough will be found to pay for the ex- 
penses and services of independent and 
intelligent policyholders (men who have 
not been reeciving salaries, or committee 
fees, or retainers, or advertising patronage 
from the company) to goto Elizabeth and 
other places and ascertain the value of the 
company’s *‘ real-estate securities.” 

We shall expect to know all about these 
matters when the examination is ended; an 
examination which, whatever ‘ifs | man- 
agers know,” the president did not, by any 
means, ‘‘court.”” On the contrary, it ap- 
pears that the president, being advised by 
letters from Albany that a certain state offi 
eer from Michienn was coming down “to 
make athorouch end exhaustive examin. 
ation of that company, 
appraisement of all 
that on ahirh the 
began to cast about him. It 
that this man from Michig 
that neither the great 
pany, nor the eminent reputation of its 
trustees, nor the respectable gravity of its 
officers would deter him from doing exact- 
ly what he proposed to co. In just ten 
days after the insurance commissioner of 
Michigan announced his purpose, a request 
from President Winston was sent quietly to 
Albany, asking Mr. Fairman to examine 
the company. 

- rm 
ATTEMPT TO DEFRAUD A LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


to include @ careful 
real estate owned and 


rompaeny hold morteans,” 


assets of the com- 


AN attempt wis recently made in this 
city to swindle the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, which was frus- 
trated by the charecteristic vigilance of the 
officers of the company. An old man made 
application at the office for a policy, stating 
that he wanted the insurance for another old 
man, aresident of the city (viving the name of 
the party), about 65 or 70 vears of age. In 
quiry elicited the fact that the old fellow was 
an Irishman, anc that there was no one de- 
pendent upon him, although he had a son at 
the West, who was a shiftless sort of a 
person. The affair having a suspicious 
color, the application was refused, and 
nothing further was heard of the old man 
at that time. 
agent of another company 
office, and said he had 
which his companv had 


came into the 
an application 
refused, on account 


an wasinenrnest; | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


policy of $2,000 for a man 65 years old, 
on which the premium was $199. The 
previous application being fresh in the 
minds of | the officers and this one be- 
ing for an old Irishman, an investigation 
was instituted, the first step being to 
send for the applicant, who proved to be 
the former acquaintance, and who, profiting 
by his former experience and failure, had 
his story well in mind, and stated that he 
had means to pay the premium, wanted the 
insurance for the benefit of certain parties, 
and would pay the cash as soon as the 
policy was issued; further, that he was 
employed on the city farm. He was again 
refused, and the case followed up. It 
turned ont that he was a pauner, supported 
by the city. When Agent Lewis heard that 
he had made application for an insurance 
policy, he concluded, if he had 
enouch to pay a $200 premium, he 
to support himself; and ordered him to 
leave. The old man then melted and 
divulged. It appears that he is a confirmed 
toper, and has suffered from the delirium 
tremens at various times, so that a few 
Those 
who wished to insure him, of course, knew 
this fact, and undoubtedly intended, after 
procuring the policy, to furnish the old 
man with enouch rum to bring his earthly 
career to a speedy close. Happily, the 
alertness of the officers of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual vetoed their little game.—N. 
FE. Homestead. 


money 
wvas able 


more drinks would end his career. 


SS —- 
EXPLOSIVE FORCE OF STARCH 


Strancn, the farina or fecula of corn or 
wheat, displays under certain circumstances 
the explosive qualities of gunpowder, and, 
therefore, when pulverized to a state of 
dust, it should be carefully withheld from 
contact with fire. The recent explosion at 
the confectionary manufactory at 141 Elm 
Street sufficiently shows the fatal conse 
quence of handling this seemingly harmless 
article with carelessness. There, in the 
drving-room, an apartment of great heat, 
four men were engaged, one of whom hav- 
ing let fall some drying-trays upon the 
floor, acloud of starch-dust arose, which, 
ignited by the stove, caused instant flame 
and explosion. Three of the men were 
severely injured, one, it is thought, fatally, 
and the only man who escaped with im- 
punity was he whose inexpertness caused 
the mischief. The fire at Greenfield’s can. 
dy factory, in Barclay Street, about four 


years ago. and which was involved in 





Was apparent 


! 
j 
| 
! 
| 


is, no donbt, to be ascribed to the 

character of starch. That fire 
wis preceded by an explosion, and only 
differed from that just described as having 


my sterv, 


exnlosive 


} occurred in Flm Street by being of greater 


force. The Barclay-Street fire was prob- 
ably oceasioned by some act of carelessness 
in the drying-room, which resulted in ex- 
plosion and fire when no person was pres- 
ent, which led to many conjectures as to 
the hidden cause. 

These costly incidents should warn fire 
underwriters not to accept such risks un 
less greater precautions are adopted against 
fire, for although the conditions of the fire- 
policy except underwriters from liability in 
case of fire by explosion, this exemption 
does not relieve them from damage to 
neighboring houses which may arise from 
the explosion. Furnaces of great heating 
power and dry starch in large quantities in 
the same room are incompatible with safe- 
ty, and some means of protection should be 
enforced by which a similar accident should 
not necessarily result either personally fatal 
or destructive to property. 

These occurrences also reveal to the gen- 
eral public the alarming dangers to which 
they are exposed by the industrial occupa- 





About three weeks ago, an 


tions pursued in the heart of this great city, 
| and suggest the expediency of placing them 
under a system of inspection and control, 
| that may shield the city and its wealth from 
eventual destruction.—Insurance and Real 
Estate Journal (N. Y.). 





HOW HE MADE HIS “’INTMENT.” 


of the occupation of the applicant, that of | 


gardener; and perhaps the Massachusetts 
Mutual would take him. This appearing 
to be no valid reason for refusing insurance 
and the officers believing there might be 
some mistake in the matter, the agent was 
given a blank form to be filled out for a 


WE knew an ‘ * ereutiet “(that’s the way 
| he spelled it) in Chicago who made and 
sold what he called an ‘‘ eye ’intment,” 
and who, in a moment of ebrious confid- 
ence, betrayed the secret of compounding 
that miraculous mixture. In substance it 
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was that, being grievously afflicted with 
sore eyes, he tried, in succession and in 
vain, all the lotions, washes, ointments, 
salves, etc. that were advertised or recom- 
mended, to the number of a hundred and 
more, until, threatened with absolute blind- 
ness, he told his mother to take all the un- 
emptied bottles and boxes, mix their con- 
tents together, and apply the conglomerate 
to his almost sightlessorbs. The effect was 
magical, and in the shortest concéivable 
space of time he read the finest type as 
easily as the oldest living Mason or the vet- 
eran who has voted for every President, 
from Washington down. Then, as a mat- 
ter of Christian duty and worldly lucre, he 
went in to bless mankind with his marvel- 
ous discovery, at one dollara bottle. We are 
reminded of this ‘‘ occulist” and his “ ’int- 
ment” by an incident of the legislative in- 
vestigation now going on in Ohio into the 
principles and practices of co-operative life 
‘‘insurance.” The managers of a co opera 
tive at Greenville, in that state, were ex- 
amined, and testified that not aman of them 
knew anything about life insurance when 
they organized their society. Being in- 
quired of as to how, then, they managed to 
organize it, they replied that they gathered 
up all the advertisements of all the other 
societies they could find, and, putting them 
together, evolved thence their own harmoni- 
ous, symmetrical, and altogether perfect 
system. That the sort of ‘‘’intment” thus 
compounded must be good for the sore 
eyes of weeping widows there can be no 
manner of doubt.—Chronicele 

A —_ 


LIFE INSURANCE IN NEW YORE. 


We have alre ady given the aggregate 
business transacted by the New York life 
insurance companies and those reporting to 
the New York Department during 1879. 
We herewith give the amount of business 
transacted in the state by all the companies 
during the year. The number of life risks 
written in the estate by New York com- 
panies was 7,295; by other state companies, 
8,670; total, 10,875. The amount of insur- 
ance written in the state by New York 
companies was $20,206,267; by the other 
state companies, $7,511,777; total, $27,818, - 
044. The premiums received by the New 
York companies amounted to $7,495,092; 
by the other state companies, $3,241,224; 
total, $10,736,316. The losses incurred by 
the New York companies amounted to 
$3,697,551; by the other state companies to 
$2,337,704; total, $6,055,255. The number 
of policies in force in the state at the close 
of the year was: in the state companies, 
69,709, insuring $206,408,063; in the other 
state companies, 44,596, insuring $113,725,- 
195; total, 114,305 policies, insuring $320,- 
133,248.—Jnavrance Times. 

a ——- 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


Tre immense stocks of oil held in tank 
by the pipe-line companies in Pennsylvania 
is covered by a system of mutual insurance, 
whereby, in event of a loss, the outstand- 
ing certificates are assessed pro rata to 
make the same good. The United Pipe- 
Line Company has in tank, at various 
points, about eight million barrels. The 
Tidewater Pipe-Line Company has less than 
a million. Of late it has met with a number 
of losses, and, the assessments being especi- 
ally heavy, the directors of the companies 
have decided to abandon carrying their own 
and have, says the Jnsurance 
World, effected in trustworthy companies 
an insurance of $800,000. There was at 
the annual mecting ofthe New York Asso 


insurance, 


Private Barns, their C 











yotepts, Farm Property, Chur 
Policies written on property »:t 
of Policies written from 1589 wo 1880, 336,277 


B. Z. CULVER, How. WM. H. BRADLEY, How. H. N. 
D. A. KNOWLTON. M. A. HOYNE. 
WM. H. OVINGTON. 8. B CURRIER. 


ciation, last year, a very interesting discus- 
sion of pipe-line oil insurance, following 
the reading of a report upon the subject 
made to the Germania Fire Insurance Com- 
pany by Mr. Woodworth. Any one desir. 
ous of information upon this subject will 
do well to consult the published proceed- 
ings of the Association.— Underwriter. 











Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL, 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dopgrs, Sec’y. TuEo. MACKNET, Treas, 


Aaseta, Jan. 1st, 18% (par voimes)....... $33,804,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standeri . 81,448,746 08 


Surplus, wncinding dividends of 1550..... $2,855,515 10 





Surplus on New York Stand: 

Market Value of Assets......... f manneeee $6,012,528 64 
DIREcTORS. 

Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. BR. Pearson, 


Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Ami Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.Y. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


The principal pooturee of this Company are A 
LUTE SECURITY, NOMICAL MAN AGEMENT, a 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSU RED 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 

JAMES BUELL, President. 


, Secretary 
ato. H. BURFORD. Actuary. 





Cc. P. FRALEIGH 





AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable platis. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
— S. WILSON, Secretary. 


1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





a $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

EN scsiaaebbaseeeacoes 804,038 88 
nse cenncens enaanpardcnact 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 
DEVEREAUX, President. 


JOHN 
wm. G. crox ELL, § ATs 
JOBN L: THOMSON, Ase’t Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de- 










ceased poi.c) holders years after they had allowed 
their policies 1» lapse. Those persons who have taken 
policies with other companies, and, by failure to pay 
remiums » hen due and in serene bay nee of reverses 
n business, have been compelled to forfeit their in- 


surance. will not fail to appreciate the SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES offered by this Company. 
Send for the circulars of 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 








For New Terms for 
78&0O see page 23. 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1880. _ 


American Insurance Co. 


Organized A. D. 18839. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Policies issued upon the Stock or Inetallment Plan. 


Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, 
ves and School Houses. No 
nated in Chicaze or any large city. Number 

In force, 114,880. 


CASH CAPITAL, $200, 000, 


yh Cash Assets, - 880,074 9& 
e-Insurance _—— and ail other ability, - - - _ 81,181 28 
‘ash Surplus as regards Policy-Holdere, . - - $195,948 76 
uct Capital, - 2 2 2 {200,000 68 
@esh Surplus as Regards Btockholders, - $295,948 Te 


Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1480, #1.219, 170.58. Losses paid from 
1874 te 1880, 61,678,544.138. 


YPIRECTORS. 
HIBRARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
How. J. M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 
tate <x 
N. HIBBARD, Vice President, 


z Meet President. Hon. 
M. A. Horn Treasurer. 
= SR Coaermn. General Agect. 





. 
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EQUITABLE | 


Life Assurance Society, 120 


Broadway, New York. 





LIFE INSURANCE PROFITS 
DEMONSTRATED BY ACTUAL 
SETTLEMENTS MADE IN 1880. 


POLICIES CARRIED TEN 
YEARS, WITH THE RETURN 
OF ALL PREMIUMS PAID 
AND INTEREST THEREON. 


LARGER PROFITS ARE;PAID 
TONTINE POLICYHOLDERS 
THAN ARE NOW DECLARED 
BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


MANY POLICIES WILL BE 
PAID IN 1880, SHOWING CASH 
RETURNS OF FROM 100 TO 
120 PER CENT. OF THE PRE- 
MIUMS PAID. 


t#@ EVERY POLICY IS IN- 
CONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS FROM ITS 
DATE. 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 120 


Broadway, New York. 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 


the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 


SHEPPARD H HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life yo: lo 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by { 
Large accumulations in the hands of the com y are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 

= cm more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
& 
In aaw the dangers and defects of the old sys 
ore avoided” and the ee mn oa of life Ate amy ‘ts 
offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire insurance. 
anne for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 
ons. 


<2 GooD 1D AGENTS } WANTED. 4 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N, Y, 





Established 1853. 





JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 
1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAR LIFE 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non- participating policies issued (at low rates 
ing low unvarying cost of <a 
ing waves ying a of insurance and buying 


OF NEW YORK. 


ts Wanted. 
oF Wart The peel ENRY STOKES, Procident 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yor, January 24th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter he Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1879. 
Focuiume poostved *., yoy i 
‘om ist Jan 87Y, to st 

cember, 187) ween sevcccosesecscesacses $3,699,066 58 
Premiums op policies not marked off 1st ee 

January, 1579 1,671,981 91 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
R! nor u a Fire disconnected 





prewith Marine Hiss off from Ist January, 

187v, to 3lst December, 187¥..........+ 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... -. $1,524,531 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser. $810,736 77 


The » Company has the following Assets, 
Unteed Fig oA and State of New York 


ae. secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,307,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at..............-.-..+. £00,000 60 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,522,826 3) 
Cash in Bank 298,455 16 


Total Amount of Asseté............. $12,487,730 51 





Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
iseue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will ceuse 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premi of the pany for the year ending 
Slst December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
































TRUSTEES. 
‘Pires, — EOROSE SIS aes 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN RELY 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXA SDERY Vv: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUK 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. RSHALS, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. 4 

RDON W. BUR ROBERT L. STUART 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE F 
WM. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE 
JOSI ; WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, PETER V. hin 
ROYAL PHELPS THOMAS B CODDINGTON, 





THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 


A.A 
ETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
P CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Sd Vice-President. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 
cans. Net 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 


Continental / Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


ee 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 


Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 


claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Goce cessesceccocscence 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

contingencies) “ 65.000 00 





Net Surplus. 1,040,319 28 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
United States Bonds at market value..g), p00, 810 00 
and Stocks 7,827 00 





— ——— Bonds 
OGD OR BOMG,..0..000ccccccccccccsescccccceces 0, 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, — 
worth ESE 235,235 00 
mA gene (on Real Estate, worth 
Es 


ESR eRe 6738, 
tate, “office buildings in New York a 


ME BI cc ccccssccccscpscccnceenssaes 677,500 00 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 
i ctcntisesdinsinoneednsostesece 150,399 58 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, » Secretary A BBY, _* 
— UTHER, Sec'y Brook! Departmen 

J y t. 
F. C. MO C. MOORE, Agency Manager aa 


‘THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 


$3, 423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
\- JAS. S. PARSONS, 

Pres: 








MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF NEW YORE. 





NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - -* §89,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 


- It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 


policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these policies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-Sorfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


s 
4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,588,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has heli its business, in spite of the “‘ hard times,”’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars, 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts; a large ipcrease in 
interest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of ite uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about ene of one per cent, of the Company's entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any promi pany and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restrie- 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H,. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
SENEY TUCE ae SD } Medion! Examiners. 
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Old and Voung. 


THE RANCHMAN'S CHILD. 


BY JOY ALLISON. 


“Pretty!” You'd better say so! I'll tell 
you what it is: 
You'll seldom see a cunniner, comic’ler 


little phiz ! 

Her nose turns up, like her mother’s; but 
her hair’s the color o’ mine— 

Sort of a shinin’ yaller, but twice as curly 
and fine. 


Her mother calls her Pamely—a silly fancy 
she took. 

I reckon she found the name along o’ some 
novel-book. 

But I call her my little Nancy—my poor old 
mother’s name. 

If I should ever go back on her, ’twould be 
a burnin’ shame. 


I tell ye, she’s that pert, ye wouldn’t begin 
to think ; 

Whatever there is a-goin’, she'll sense it 
quicker’ a wink, 

And she’s got the sweetest tongue—that 
child. To hear her talk, 
You'd think she wuz four year old. 
sing afore she could walk. 


She'd 


She’s allus a-readin’, my wife is; that’s 
how she didn’t see 

That the young un bad left the door-yard 
and set out to foller me. 


And I was off tothe new corral. You see 
"twas a droughty spell, 

And the stock wuz wild for water. We wuz 
diggin’ of ’em a well. 

We'd built a stockade round it. We built 


it high and strong: 

For we knew the minnit the critters smelt 
water there'd be a throng. 

And sothere wuz that mornin’; for we struck 
the night afore, 

And the water had come in beautiful. "Twas 
eight foot deep or more. 


And all the stock on the pra’arie, for miles 
and miles around, 

Wuz pushin’ and crowdin’, and tramplin’ 
the weaker ones to the ground. 
Hundreds and thousands, mad with thirst, 
wuz fightin’ to come anear 
To whar they knew the’ wuz water. 

beasts ! cost some on ’em dear. 


Poor 


How ever we'd ha’ got in, if we hadn’t a- 
planned it well, 

'Thout wings to fly over the herd, is more 
nor I can tell. 

We'd built a trough for the water, mostly 
outside the corral: 

And Pete had slept inside. 
souled pal ! 


Pete is a hull- 


And when he sawus a-comin’, he set the 
pump a-oin’, 

And the herd all crowded, of course, to whar 
the water wuz flowin’. 

That made a sort o’ gap, whar we managed 
fur to get in, 

And we all took turns at the pump, in the 
dust and the awful din. 


’Twas a pitiful sight to see em, and yet it 
made me mad, 

Because, if they’d only ha’ waited, there wuz 
drink enough to be had. 

But the stronger trampled the weaker, and 
their how], as they went under, 

Damaged my sleep fur a week o’ nights 
wuse'’n the loudest thunder. 


After atug at the pump, I was stopping to 
wipe my face, 

And I looked out over the pra’arie. 
see my little place— 

Only a rough log-cabin; but wife and child 
wuz there, 

And as fur thiret or famine, they hadn’t a 
thought or care. 


I could 


Ilooked ag’in at the thirsty herd, tramplin’ 
the pra’arle grass, a 
And I heard, above their beller, the cry o’ 
my little lass! 
Icouldn’t mistake the sound! 
shrill little voice ! 
“Pal Pa!’ she screamed, “come take me !”’ I 
heard through all the noise 


I knew her 


I looked, and there, at the very heels o’ the 
crazy, plungin’ brutes— 

My hair, you better believe, riz right up 
straight from the roots ! 

I saw a little red bunnit a-bobbin up and 
down 

In the pra’arie grass and the ros’n weed —a 
little yaller gown ! 


My baby! Lord of Heaven! 


given to prayin’, 
But I sent up the straightest pra’er I knew: 


I wuzn’t much 


The while I wuz climbin’ the corral-fence. 
But when I wuz on the top, 

The sight I see jest friz my blood. 
wuz like to drop. 


I felt I 


For a long-horned Texan bull got sight o’ 
that red bunnit, 

And afore ye could say “‘ Jamaiky!’’ he wuz 
bearin’ down upon it. 

I give a howl and a screech jest as the crit- 
ter tost her; 

Then I fainted dead away, for I thought 
sure I’d lost her. 

Ranchmen may be rough-spoken ; but they 
has their private feelin’s, 

And a child’s achild, and nobody need be 
shamed o’ sech revealin’s. 


I reckoned I was in Heaven when I, at last, 
come to, 

Seein’ the child was by me; though 
didn’t behave as they do 

Up thar, I’ve allus supposed, for she screamed 
and struck at Pete— 

Mad, you see, coz he sprinkled me with 
water from head to feet. 


she 


“So!” Pete said, and grinned, ‘tI reckon 
we're all right now! 

The brute overreached hisself! Didn’t cale’- 
late right, I "low. 

Stop yer cryin’, Nancy! 
the corral. 

I catched her by the gown, and helped to 
break her fall.’’ 


He threw her into 


I crawled up, weak as water, till I got onto 
my knees ; 

For I knew the Lord of Heaven, ’t I never 
had cared to please 

With pra’ar or psalm, had heard me and 
answered me that day, 

And I thanked Him, strong and handsome, I 
ain’t ashamed to say. 





WICKED WEDDINGS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





INCREDIBLE as it may sound, the asser- 
tion must none the less be firmly made that 
even clergymen sometimes do things which 
they ought not to do. If any reader from 
this profession will close this paper and 
think over the past, he cannot fail to recall, 
for instance, how many times he has per- 
formed the ceremony in the case of couples 
who ought never to have been married. 
Dante calls up before our eyes the ill-fated 
lovers of Rimini, as linked eternally together 
in their punishment, and how often is every 
minister called upon to rivet chains which 
bind into a mutual misery whose agony does 
not have to wait the entrance upon another 
life. And yet imagine, if you can, the 
consequences if clergymen should refuse 
to marry, and in every instance, those peo- 
ple whom, from a sufficient knowledge of 
the facts, they are thoroughly satisfied it is 
essentially wrong for any one to marry! 
Allthe advance made bythe race so far 
has been in consequence of the heroism of 
men so determined as to what was right 
that that they have not hesitated to shock 
the world, if necessary; and who knows 
but some Huss or Wicklif, Savonarola or 
Luther, may arise in this matter also. 

It so happens that two or three illustra- 
tions of this thing which came under the 
eyes of the writer can be mentioned with- 
out the possibility of wounding the feelings 
of any one. 





I. 

When my friend, Col. Peyton, first be- 
came acquainted with Miss Laura Ander- 
son, I dreaded what might follow. Not be- 
cause the Colonel was a man easily im- 
pressed. On the contrary, he was a cold 
and grave man externally, having the ap- 
pearance of being a bronzed veteran in the 
strongest sense of the words. His experi- 
ences during the war between the North 
and the South, on the battle-field and in the 
hospital, in prison and in the wretched 
jealousies and collisions of rival authorities, 
were long and severe; but they were far 
less trying than other and more personal 
afflictions, to which I cannot refer. He was 
a man who, with a craving for rest, had 
never, apparently, been relieved from 
standing upon unceasing guard. Bitterly 
disappointed where he had given his whole 
heart, the passion to love and to be loved 
burned under the ashen exterior of his pale 
face and silvered hair with that much more 
intensity because suppressed. The last 


man on earth to fall in love incautiously 
with anybody, I dreaded his becoming 





“Lord save ’er |’’ I kep a-sayin’, 


acquainted with Miss Anderson, because of 








what I knew of her. Slight of frame, pal- 
lid of complexion, in addition to the singular 
silkiness of her abundant black hair, she 
possessed such eyes and voice as I, at least, 
had never met in combination before or 
since. It was not that her eyes were so 
large and so dark merely. One often sees 
in the eyes of certain women and children 
how nearly matter may become soul; but it 
was, in her case, the harmony of such eyes 
with a voice which was also like the very 
spiritualizing of sound. She was the de- 
scendant of a long line of ancestors of more 
than the average of intellect and refinement; 
but it was her terrible malady which had 
refined even that which would have seemed 
incapable of refinement. The tones of her 
voice in singing or in conversation was 
like the stress upon you of her eyes, 
and my only hope for Col. Peyton and 
for her, as they grew more intimate, was 
in the impossibility, as I fondly supposed, 
of their being married. Her malady need 
not be described; it was incurable. And 
yet I dreaded the result, knowing that, in 
the case of both of them, there was that 
over-development of soul, so to speak, 
which would take too little account of any- 
thing less than itself; which would not, in 
a word, allow any mere bodily barrier to 
prevent what their souls desired. When 
Colonel Peyton came to me to marry 


them, never, I do suppose, did friend 
deal more faithfully with a friend. 
It was vastly more painful for me to 


speak than it was for him to hear all I 
had to say; for I tried to do my full duty, 
so far as warning went. I should have re- 
fused to perform the ceremony as indig- 
nantly as I would have refused to aid or 
abet in a murder, not allowing myself to 
be influenced by the fact that it was their 
matter, not mine, or that they would have 
got some other to marry them, any more 
than that I might possibly mistake the 
result. They had their way and were 
married. And so did the inflexible laws of 
Nature. These had their way also. It was 
not that Col. Peyton was compelled almost 
from the day of his marriage to lay aside 
everything else and to be, as long as his 
wife lived, the nurse of an invalid woman. 
This he was with the unwearying love of 
all the long years of hopeless care which 
followed; and it had, doubtless, an elevat- 
ing and refining influence upon him. When 
we come, however, to speak about the off- 
spring of this marriage, the only thing to 
do is to be silent. 

In the good old times even a regular 
clergyman could gamble a little; certainly, 
could take his dram; and, if he liked, buy 
his Negro. Someday such aconsenting to sin 
as Col. Peyton asked of me may be regarded 
with still greater horror. Yetit is to be 
doubted whether a minister will read this 
who has not helped, in some shape or other, 
to consummate a like crime against God 
and man. All the reforms have not been 
accomplished even yet. 


I. 


Asan altogether different illustration of 
the same thing, take the case of a sailor 
who called upon me one day. He came in 
the morning, a sad thing for one whose 
day’s studying is done at that time and 
whose whole day is, in consequence, as 
completely broken by such a call as a mir- 
ror would be if you were to hurl a stone 
into the center thereof. My mariner was 
fresh from the sea, and in more senses than 
one, With him was a staid-looking woman, 
to whom he asked meto marry him. The 
jolly tar wasnot inthe least hurry, how- 
ever, being in that condition which made it 
imperative upon him to tell me, before any- 
thing else could be done, in outline, at 
least, the entire story of his life. Like an- 
other mariner at the threshold of another 
marriage, he also ‘“‘had his will” in the 
matter. It is as much one’s duty to give 
his attention under such circumstances as 
it is, under other circumstances, to give a 
dollar or a loaf of bread. Possibly there 
was some vague idea in the man’s mind 
that, as in the Catholic Church, confession 
is demanded before matrimony. In any 
case, I had to learn what excellent parents 
he had; how he had despised their counsel 
and run away to sea; how he had been 
around the world, and wrecked, and in the 
raging of the yellow fever at Vera Cruz; 


been very interesting to hear upon the sea- 
beach, during a long summer vacation, but 
not just then. 

All the time he was talking the woman 
sat beside him, with that aspect of utter pa- 
tience which is peculiar to women whose 
lovers or husbands are far away at sea and 
who have settled down to wait whole years 
for them; if, indeed, lover or husband ever 
come back again at all. There was a cer- 
tain disposition of her feet, as she sat, and 
of her hands, clasped together in her lap, 
as if, her companion’s lightest whim being 
the law of her life, she could have sat there 
forever. I was much more interested in 
her than in him. 

They stood up, at last, and were married, 
The more marriage I could make it, in the 
way of exhortation, evidently the more the 
bridegroom would appreciate it; there be- 
ing on his part an eagerness to make any 
and every promise, which proved that he 
would do nothing whatever in the way of 
fulfilling them. Atthe end of the service, 
the sailor, holding with his left band to the 
bottom of his trouser-pocket, on the outside, 
while he thrust his right hand into it, asked 
me, as with the large-heartedness of a son 
of the sea: 

** And now, sir, what is the damage?” 

The reply was of the nature of a formula 
prepared for easy use on such occasions: 
‘* Whatever you please, sir.” 

‘All right, sir! all right!” was the cordial 
rejoinder, and he drew his huge hand out 
of his pocket and gazed upon the treasures 
in its palm. There was a broken pipe, a 
square of chewing tobacco, a quantity of 
tarry string, a large pocket-knife, and a 
comb. Looking it carefully over, he ex- 
claimed, with astonishment: ‘‘ BI—, I 
mean bless my eyes!” and, putting the 
contents back, he grasped his trousers on 
the other side, and brought out the contents 
of that pocket. More string, a lump of 
chalk, another of beeswax, with needics 
sticking in it, another pipe, a box of match- 
es, a tailor’s thimble, a vial of toothache 
drops, which were extremely e/licacious, as 
he explained to me, adding, with increased 
amazement: 

‘*May I be—ahem! blessed. Not a 
word, sir!” he continued, as he now pro- 
ceeded, with excessive anxicty, to search, 
in turn, his breast-pockets and coat-tails, 
slapping himself upon his bosom, in search 
of the missing pocket-book. ‘‘ May I be— 
I beg your pardon, sir; and me come in 
only last night from a three-years cruise, 
in the Pacific it was. Isn’t it extraordi- 
nary? Sally,” he suddenly added, depre- 
cating all I could say with his hand hcid 
up, ‘‘ have you any cash?” 

The woman had been standing by his 
side, her hands before her, the old patience 
in her eyesand in the lines of her face. She 
answered, ‘‘Not a cent, Tom,” in a 
monotonous voice, asif the man knew it as 
well as she did. I went with them to the 
door, the sailor continuing to repeat, with 
honest scorn of the very idea: ‘‘ No, sir! 
not at all, sir! No man marries me for 
nothing, and to such a woman as Sally here 
is. Been waiting on me for twenty years. 
You see I was coming and going. No, sir! 
I was sure I had——” again slapping him- 
self here and there, after searching himself 
over. ‘‘It is the most extraordinary thing! 
Such a thing never happened to me before. 
Now, sir,” he continued, asI opened the 
door, ‘‘can you be at home to-morrow at ten? 
At ten? So that I can be certain to tind you 
in? At ten, exactly?” 

I promised, yielding to the cordial shake 
of his hand. As the woman followed him, 
I shook her by hand much more sincerely, 
wishing her all happiness, the man looking 
back, as I did so, to repeat: 

‘‘Atten, sir. Please, don’t forget. Ten, 
exactly.” 

It is not necessary to say that I neversaw 
the bridegroom again. As I lingered, 
laughing over the matter with one of my 
children in the hall, there came a faint 
tinkle of the door-bell, and the new]y-made 
bride came modestly in. 

‘*T got Tom to wait a moment at the cor- 
ner,” she said. ‘‘ He doesn’t know it; but I 
could not bear to have been marricd for 
nothing, sir. Not that Tom is not as finc a 
man as you would wish to see, sir; only I 
suppose he was robbed last night. Not that 
he drinks, sir; but he was overtaken a 
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cruise. I thought he had hundreds of dol- 
lars about him when we came here. He 
thought so; at least, I think he thought so, 
sir. We wereto have been married—just 
on the point of being married, sir, dozens 
of times, when he had got back; but 
something always happened. I hope you 
won't think, sir—” 

I had hurried my child out of hearing 
when she first came in, and now hastened 
to reassure her, as well as I could, the long- 
suffering patience in her poor eyes was so 
pitiful to see. She had got beyond the 
shedding of tears. Their springs were ex- 
hausted long ago. 

‘* But the reason I came back,” she went 
on, hurriedly, ‘‘is that I make my living 
by taking in washing. Won't you please 
take my address, sir? WhatI wanted, if 
you please,” she added, as I noted it down, 
‘‘is to ask a great favor. If you will be so 
kind as to let me pay you by your good 
lady sending me your washing—say for a 
month or so.” 

She blushed as she said it, seemed aimost 
tremulous with anxiety, and, poor and } lain 
as she was, there wasa certain beauty, at 
least of soul, about her beyond a good 
many other and younger and far more fash- 
ionable brides I had married. I said, with 
a smile, as I bade her good-bye, at last, on 
the door-step: ‘‘ Are you not afraid Tom 
will have gone off and left you?” 

“No,” she replied, the light dying out of 
her eyes. ‘‘ He said he would step into the 
beer shop around the corner, and wait for 
me there. Oh! no. He will not leave me, 
sir, now we are married.” 

I understood what her emphasis upon the 
word meant well enough when I came to 
find that henceforth her husband, having 
some one to support him, devoted his ener- 
gies to drinking exclusively. She toiled 
over the washtub and the ironing-table all 
day and far into the night for years after- 
ward, her only intermission being when 
she gave birth to a child; and she allowed 
herself rather less than a week to a rest 
from her irons and her scrubbing-board 
even then, her old patience becoming more 
patient every day. Not that she did not 
rebel at times against the cruel master I 
had given her. She could endure every- 
thing; but not when her children were 
ill-treated. But it was in vain that she 
fled to new lodgings, taking her brood with 
her. Never did her master fail to find her 
again, sooner or later. One by one her 
children made their escape by going out of 
the world; and, after the last was gone, 
she toiled steadily on still, until she dropped. 

‘* That man of hers,” a neighbor told me, 
at her funeral, ‘‘ took the last pennies she 
had from under her pillow when she was 
dying—took 'em for drink. That is the rea- 
son he ain't here. Now she can’t work, 
what does he care?” 

I fear I was in a most unclerical frame of 
mind, in reference to the bereaved husband, 
asI stood beside the coffin, furnished by 
the city, and looked down upon the worn 
face and upon the wasted hands, resting, 
at last, upon the bosom. Suddenly, how 
ever, I dropped her husband, and seized, 
so to speak, upon myself as the original 
culprit. Had not I linked her to him for 
life? Of course, I would not have done it 
had I known. I don’t see how I could have 
helped it; but it is not pleasant to remem. 
ber that I was in any sense the accom- 
plice of this slave-owner. 
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Iknew a young girl once—we will call 
her Adelia Jones—who had the brightest 
face of any person I ever knew. The word 
bright does not express it. It may have 
been that she was so small and in such in- 
cessant motion that her color came and 
went so suddenly, as well as brilliantly, that 
her eyes, rather small than otherwise, had 
some peculiar power of reflecting light 
which an optician could have explained; 
but she certainly had the most sparkling 
face—yes, sparkling is the word—I ever 
saw. There was no more depth or force in 
her than in a dew-drop glittering on the edge 
of a rose-leaf, unless it was that she seemed 
to bring the early morning with her wher- 
ever she came. She was always laughing, 
and, although it generally was at nothing 
whatever, it was hard to imagine her doing 
anything else. I, at least, never heard her 
say a serious or a sensible thing; and yet 








there was this stability, too, about her that 
she never departed from the nonsense which 
seemed to be as much the law of her being 
as its colors are to a butterfly or its cry to 
a katydid. 

The fact is, she was left an orphan when 
a baby, and was passed from hand to hand 
around a large circle of friends, not a soul 
of whom was responsible for her. Petted 
by everybody and thoroughly cared for by 
nobody, she had no person living to whom 
she was quite as much bound as she was to 
an old lawyer, who had been entrusted 
with her property all her life and who was 
“‘old Mr. Adams” when she was born. 

This Mr, Adams was one of those men 
whom you never meet except in old coun- 
tries or in the darkest nooks of large cities. 
Time seems to be arrested in the case of 
such men. He was white-headed, parch- 
ment-complexioned, well wrinkled; but not 
more so than he was twenty years ago or 
than he would be twenty or fifty years 
hence. Now, the only romance in regard 
to Adelia, who was little more in herself 
than a fly, was the way in which she was 
entangled in the web of her old lawyer. 
Not that he was a spider, morally speaking. 
A more excellent and honest man never 
lived. He was no more responsible for 
having charge of her matters than she was. 
Nor was he at all guilty of the very slow 
and imperceptible way in which it became 
evident to both of them that the 
only thing left them to do was for 
him to become her husband. There ought, 
by all the logic of Nature, to have been 
some youth eager or, at least, ready to 
marry her; but, somehow, there was not. 
Nature should have abhorred such a vacu- 
um; but, out of all the swarms of young 
men or middle aged who laughed with 
her, there was not one but would have 
laughed still louder at the mere thought of 
marrying her, although she was as modest, 
as virtuous, as sincerely good as could be 
wished. It puzzled me vastly at the time; 
but then it was but on. of a large assort- 
ment of puzzles in this most perplexing 
world. For the first few years after her 
guardian had assumed that they must get 
married some day it was with her the best 
of jokes. After that this assumption 
darkened, very slowly but very steadily, 
into the inevitable. He wasin no burry. 
His relations to herallowed him access to 
her at all times, and, somehow, the press- 
ure in that one direction became as irre- 
sistible as that of the atmosphere and as 
impossible to escape. But the very press- 
ure gave an increasing depth and firmness 
to her nature in the line of its resistance. 


Yet what could she do? Day and night, 
at last, she ran over and over in her mind 
every alternative. But where could she go? 
What else was to be donc? It may have 
been partly in the granite of her environ- 
ing circumstances; may have been still 
more in the waxen weakness of her nature; 
in any case, the unvarying fact seemed to 
be that there was nothing else todo. In 
the case of all of us there are emergencies 
when the one thing to do is to do nothing; 
when the entire energy of the soul should 
be spent in holding one’s self absolutely 
still. For that she was too weak; rather, 
too restless, which is but weakness in mo- 
tion. 

Accustomed to the long delays of the 
law, her ofd guardian, as much the creature 
as herself of the circumstances, saw her 
pass from looking upon the matter as a 
joke into a state of astonishment, and from 
that into desperation, and from that into 
dull and sullen submission. She yielded, 
at last; exactly as she would have done to 
death, had it come instead, because she 
could no longer resist the inevitable. She 
had a good deal of what I was told 
was valuable lace about her when she 
was married; but it reminded more than one 
of us of cobweb. Her diamonds were large 


and fine; but there was a certain hard, cold 
= in her eyes which diverted attention 

rom them. The fee was in gold and very 
handsome; but it did not compensate me Ly 
several millions for my part of the transac- 
tion. 

The bridegroom died not long after the 
marriage, as such bridegrooms generally 
do, and I have lost sight of her ever since. 
According to the usual equatton of Nature 
in such cases, she should have married,after 
that,some very youngand handsome spend- 
thrift. Perhaps she did. I have never 
heard. Upon the whole, I am not anxious 
to know 





DOLLY’S MISHAP. 


BY MRS. MATE BURNS. 





Ox! dolly, my sweet Angelina! it wasn’t so 
long ago 

Since you went to my cousin’s tea-party, the 
belle of all dolls, you know ; 

And you wore such a beautiful barcelet, and 
oh! a diamond ring 

(Tom said it was only glass, but boys never 
know anything). 

’Twas when we lived in the city, not dreaming 
of country and stones, 

And I never was known in the city to stumble 
and break your bones; ~ 

For you used to live in the drawer, and you 
cost so much money, you see, 

That I never quite knew who owned you— 
whether Mamma or me. 


For, my beautiful Angelina, you came from 
Paris, you know ; 

And I wasn’t allowed to play with you, only 
sometimes, although 

I used to think ’twould be jolly to take off 
your pretty gay dress, 

And comb your hair, and just give you a 
motherly sort of caress. 

But whenever I kissed you, you darling, Nurse 
said : *‘ Don’t be spiling the doll!” 

And except on a few grand occasions I couldn’t 
enjoy you at all. 

But after I stumbled this morning, and broke 
your poor arm, why, you see, 

Mamma said: “The thing is quite ruined!’’ 
and threw you over to me. 


Well, I’m sorry for spoiling you, darling— 
you’re losing sawdust so fast ; 

But I love you the better, poor dolly, for 
knowing your grandeur is past. 

I wonder if mothers love children the better 
when needing their care; 

And it’s such fun to kiss you, my dolly, and hug 
you and comb out your hair. 

Your temper is perfectly lovely, for, though I 
was ready to cry, 

You never uttered a groan and there wasn’t a 
tear in your eye; 

And, truly, if you don’t mind it, I’m glad we 
fell over the stones, 

For you'd still have been a “ fine lady’’ if I 
hadn’t broken your bones. 





THISTLECAP. 


BY MARGARET BOURNE. 








Ir was an August morning. The sun 
shone brightly on the hills and cast lovely 
shadows in the valleys. The sky was clear 
blue, excepting in one part, where a long 
purple cloud, that looked like a great trum 
pet, stretched from the horizon up, up, al- 
most into the zenith. 

Thistlecap ran from the chicken-house, 
where he had been hunting eggs, and said: 
‘‘Mamma, may I stay out and play?” 

-« Yes,” replied a voice from within the 
cottage; ‘‘ but don’t stay in the hot sun.” 

Thistlecap was so named _ because he had 
hair bleached to the color of a dandelion- 
ball, and it stood up all over his head just 
like a thistle that has gone to seed. He 
was a very good boy, and could be trusted 
to do whatever he was told. So his mother 
went on with whatever she was doing in 
the house, while her little boy played about 
in the yard. 

Presently from out the purple clouds 
came a strong south wind. It blew harder 
and harder every minute. Atlast it reached 
Thistlecap. Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
just as you may decide, when you learn 
what happened, the little boy was a very 
little boy. He was only four years old, and 
was so small of his age that most people 
thought him a year younger. So, when the 
strong wind seized him, what did it do? 
Why, nothing less than to take him off his 
tiny feet and lift him higher and higher, 
higher and higher, until the little brown 
cottage where he lived was quite out of 
sight. It was a very fortunate fact that 
Thistlecap was not a coward. Though 
small, he had a brave heart; and so, not 
being at all afraid, he quite enjoyed this 
little journey. It was so odd to be going 
through the air like a bird, without even 
the trouble of moving one’s wings, that 
Thistlecap fairly clapped his hands and 
screamed with delight. This seemed to 
make the wind blow faster, so up and up 
and up he went, until he thought he must be 
coming to the moon; for certainly there was 
something white and glistening which he 
was approaching. The rate at which he 
was going was so rapid that he had hardly 
time to wonder where he was before his 
feet touched sometbing hard, and he 
stepped. 
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“Weil!” said he. ‘Where am I now, I 
wonder.” 

He looked around, and knew he had come 
where he had never been before. But then 
Thistlecap was not much of a traveler, so 
he was not surprised that things looked 
strange tohim. Wherever he looked, he 
saw snow and ice. Oh! how dazzling it 
was, as the bright sun shone on it. Thistle- 
cap had to shut his eyes and put his hands 
over them, to stop their aching. As he sat 
in this position, he heard the sound of a 
hammer, not very far away. He sat up 
and listened. Yes, certainly it wasa ham- 
mer. Then there must be some one who 
was using it. So Thistlecap stood up again, 
and thought he would go in search of who- 
ever might be in this strange place besides 
himself. 

It was so slippery on the clear ice that he 
had to walk very carefully; but he knew 
by the sound of the hammering that he was 
going in theright direction. Hesoon came 
to what looked like rocks made of ice, and, 
peeping around carefully, he found an 
opening, which looked like a door. He 
crept in very quietly; but it was hard not 
to scream out loud, when he saw what was 
there. Whatdo youthink he saw? You 
must keep the secret till Christmas; but I 
will tell you that there were more toys in 
that place, piled up in the neatest order, 
than you ever saw together in your life, 
I am sure. I shouldn’t have room to 
tell you a quarter of them; but if you 
ever saw or heard of anything that was not. 
there I will give you—an icicle. But 
Thistlecap heard the hammering from a 
room beyond; and so he walked on, till he 
came to an opendoor. Looking through it, 
he saw a workshop. There was a long 
bench in the middle, and boxes of tools all 
around the floor. At the bench stood an 
old man, with the jolliest face you ever 
saw. His cheeks were as red as winter 
apples, his eyes were twinkling with fun, 
his long white beard lay on his breast and 
sometimes would get in the way of his 
work; but nothing seemed to vex him. He 
was too good-natured for that. As he 
worked, he sang to himself: 


“Girls and boys! Girls and boys! 
How I like to make your toys! 
I must haste, for Christmas Day 
Is not very far away.” 


‘Ho! ho!” said Thistlecap. ‘‘ Who can 
this be?” 

He coughed a little, just to attract atten- 
tion from the old man. But he did not 
make him hear; so he said, gently: 

‘* Good-morning, sir.” 

“What!” exclaimed the old man, turn- 
inground. ‘‘ Why, how do you do, This- 
tlecap?” 

“T am very well, thank you,” said 
Thistlecap; ‘“‘but how did you know my 
name?” ° 

** Well!” laughed the old man, ‘‘if that 
isn’t the greatest joke I’ve known this long 
time. Ha! ha! ha!” and he laughed again, 
until his face grew so red Thistlecap was 
quite frightened. 

“‘T don’t know what you mean by that,” 
said Thistlecap. 

““ Why,” replied the old man, wiping his 
face, ‘‘the joke is that there should bea 
boy in Christendom whose name I do not 
know.” 

‘Do you know every boy’s name?” asked 
Thistlecap, in great surprise. 

‘‘Yes, I do; and every girl’s, too, And, 
what is more, they all know mine.” 

“All know your name? Do I know it?” 

‘‘Indeed, you do. Haven’t you ever 
heard of Santa Claus?” 

“Why, yes; of course, I have. Are you 
Santa Claus?” 

‘‘ Look at me and see if I am not,” said 
the old man. 

Thistlecap came to a place where he could 
see better, and looked into the kind face for 
a minute, and then said: 

‘‘I believe you are, for you are just like 
the pictures of you.” 

‘* Well, then,” said Santa Claus, ‘‘ don’t 
ask me if I krow all the boys and girls, 
But I have not told you how glad { am to 
see you up here. I am very glad, indeed. 
It is a longtime since any one came here to 
see me.” 

‘““Where am I? Where is here?” asked 
Thistlecap. 

‘* Where is here? Why, this ie the North 
Pole; and here is where I stay all through 
the year, making toys for Chriatmay. it ie 
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great fun to make them, and greater fun 
still to put them in the stockings.” 

‘‘Then you do really bring the toys, do 
you?” asked Thistlecap. ‘‘ Tommy said 
there was no such person as Santa Claus,” 

*‘I know some children say so,” replied 
Santa Claus, who was busy again making 
a little wagon. ‘‘But I notice they all 
hang up their stockings, and would be— 
well, I won’t say cross, but not very happy 
if I were to forget them. It does really 
hurt my feelings very much,” said the old 
man, ina sad voice, ‘“‘ to have children so 
ungrateful. However, I love them too 
much to be unforgiving. But, Thistlecap, 
you must be hungry.” 

“Yes, I am,” said the little boy, who 
immediatély thought of gingerbread and 
apples. 

‘*Of course, you are,” said Santa Claus. 
** Come in and have some lunch.” 

Thistlecap followed him into another 
room, where there was a table set out very 
neatly. A large dish of snowballs was in 
the middle, slices of snow at each plate, 
icicles in profusion in smaller dishes, and 
bits of chipped ice in others. 

“Bit down,” said Santa Claus, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘It is very pleasant to have com- 
pany atlunch. Why don’t you eat?” 

**Mamma says snow and ice are bad for 
my teeth,” replied the little boy, choking 
back the tears of disappointment. 

“Oh, dear! so they are. I never mind it; 
but then I'm used to it. I am afraid I have 
nothing you will like; unless,” said he, 
‘there is a little box of bon-bons that I 
brought back last year. I'll go and see.” 

So, hurrying off, Santa Claus went toa 
closet, and brought back a box of candies. 

“Here,” he said, gayly—‘‘ here is some- 
thing you will like. It’s bad for you, very 
bad; but you like it and shall have it.” 

Thistlecap was so hungry he ate every 
piece in the box, andthen began to think 
of going home. 

** How can I get back to Mamma?” said 
he. 

“‘Oh! I'll whistle for the wind and blow 
you off, when you want to go,” replied 
Santa Claus. 

Thistlecap said he thought he had better 
start at once, for fear his mother would be 
anxious about him. He thanked his host 
for all his kindness, and said he should like 
to come again some time. 

“‘Good-bye!” said the old man, as he 
whistled shrilly for the wind. ‘‘Good-bye! I 
shall come to see you Christmas Eve. And, 
if any boys say to you again there is no 
such person as Santa Claus, you just tell 
them what you have seen.” 

Thistlecap said he would. Just thena 
wind-cloud came, in answer to Santa Claus’s 
whistle. Thistlecap sprang upon it, Santa 
Claus blew a strong puff, and off the child 
went. 

Going down was quicker than going up; 
so in ashort time Thistlecap was at the 
door of the little brown cottage. Just as 
he came up to it, his mother opened the 
window and called him. 

‘*Here Iam, Mamma.” 

‘* That’s a good boy,” said Mamma. ‘‘I 
knew you would not go out of the yard. 
Come in to dinner now. You must be 
hungry. 

“Yes, Iam,” said Thistlecap. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dresecd “ Pussies,” Tux inperenpext. New York.) 





CHESS. 
AN INTERESTING GAME, 
Mr. Staunton gives his Q. R. 


Attack (Mr. 8.). Defense (Mr. T.). 


1. Pto K 4th. 1. PtoK 4th. 

2. K Ktto B 3d. 2. QKttoB 34. 
8. K BtoB 4th. 38. K BtoB 4th. 
4. PtoQ Kt 4th. 4. B takes Kt P. 
5. Pto QB 3d. 5. BtoQR 4th. 
6. K Castles. 6. K KttoB 3d. 
7. PtoQ 4th. 7. Kt takes K P, 
8 K Rto K sq. 8. Kt to Q 3d. 
9 QBto Kt 5th. 9. PtoKB 34. 
10. QP takes P. 10. Kt takes K B. 


ll. PtakesP(disch). 11. K to his B 2d. 
12. Qto her 5th (ch). 12. K to Kt 3d, and 
Mr. 8. mates by force in thee moves. 





SS 


(Easy) Problem VI. 
BY @. B. 

















Waitt. 
White to move and mate in two moves. 


4 CROSS WITH DIAGONALS, 


7 * * 
* 7 * 
** * 

eons*# Peewee 
** «* 

* * ” 

* 7 . 


The upright word, pernicious; the cross- 
word, musical ; the right-hand diagonal, harm- 
ful; the left-hand, cautious. These words 
end in “‘ ful.” M. B. H. 


ANAGRAMMATIOAL ENIGMA, 
Composed of 41 letters. 
My 17, 40, 7, 24, 2, 29, 84, 14, 
(Dear Mote.) 
My 39, 40, 1, 10, 89, 36, 15. 
(Man Lion.) 
My 81, 5, 6, 15, 25, 18, 40, 39, 27, 
(We ale hob.) 
My 37, 32, 8, 7, 40, 28, 4: 
(How days.) 
My 41, 2, 9, 84, 14, 3. 
(Let war.) 
My 88, 16, 11, 33, 21, 22, 29, 26, 12, 40, 8, 4. 
(Is Tracy so fat ?) 
My 18, 19, 18, 35, 23, 9, 2, 40, 20, 30. 
(All in belts.) 
My whole, two lines of a nursery song. 


Moruzn D. 
4 PLAIN CROSS. 
oa 
a 
7 
ee * BFeee 
* 
* 


* 


The upright word, time between; the cross- 
word, earnestly. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in gun, but not in sword. 

My second in bushes, but not in board. 

My third is in hen, but not in biddy. 

My fourth is in shipmate, not in middy. 

My fifth is in first, but not in second. 

My sixth is in calling, but not in beckoned. 

My seventh is in laughter, but not in grief. 

My eighth is in smuggler, but not in thief. 

My ninth fs in barrow, but not in hoe. 

My tenth is in flower, but not in sow. 

My eleventh in fifer, but not in drum. 

My twelfth in happiness, not in glum. 

My thirteenth in batter, and also in base. 

My fourteenth in flatter, but not in face. 

My fifteenth in belted, but not in zone. 

My whole is the name of a man well known. 
H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 191g. 


Easy NumMgRIcaL EntGmMa.—Henry W. Long- 
fellow. 


Worp C#anaes.—l. Cute, mute, mule, 
mile, milk, silk, sick, sock, rock, rook, book. 
2. Base, bake, lake, like, line, sine, sink, rink, 
risk, disk, dish. 3. Half, hale, pale, pane, 
cane, came, lame, lamb. 4. Pile, pole, mole, 
dole, dolt, colt, coat, boat, boot, blot, plot, 
plat, play, clay. 5. Slow, blow, blot, beot, 
boat, coat, colt, cold, bold, bald, ball, fall, fail, 
fain, vain. 

PYRAMID, 
ss 
ERE 
MoUrN 
P arTie 8 
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DIAMOND, 
H 
MAP 
MERLE 
HARLAND 
PLAID 
END 
D 


ARROW PUZZLE. 


Shaft: Transposed. 
Feathers: Ain-ann, Boa-baa, Cur-car. 
Barb: Model. 














Selections, 


THE BLACKBIRD. 


Uron the cherry-bough the blackbird sings 
His careless, happy song, 

As ’mid the rubied fruit he tilting swings, 
Heedless of Right or Wrong. 





No Future taunts him with his fears or hopes, 
No cares his Present fret ; 

The Past for him no dismal vista opes 
Of useless, dark regret. 


Ab! how I envy him, as there he sings 
His glad, unthinking strain, 

Untroubled by the sad imaginings 
That haunt man’s plotting brain! 


All orchards are his home ; no work or care 
Compels him here to stay ; 

His is the world—the breathing, open air, 
The glorious summer-day. 


Below, earth blossoms for him; and above, 
Heaven smiles in boundless blue ; 

Joy is in all things, and the song of Love 
Thrills his whole being through. 


Frem bough to bough its gay and transient 
guest 
Is free to come and go, 
Where’er the whim invites, where’er the best 
Of juicy black-hearts grow. 


His are these sunny aides, that through and 
through 
He stabs with his black bill; 
And his the happiness man never knew, 
That comes without our will. 


Ab! we who boast we are the crown of things, 
Like him, are never giad ; 
By doubts and dreams and dark self-question- 
ings, 
We stand besieged and sad. 


What know we of that rare felicity 
The unconscious blackbird knows, 

That ne misgiving spoils ; that frank and free 
From merely living grows? 


Haggard Repentance ever dogs our path ; 
The foul fiend Discontent 

Harries the spirit, and the joys it hath 
Are but a moment lent. 


The riddle of our Life we cannot guess; 
From toil to toil we haste ; 

And in our sweetest joy some bitterness 
Of secret pain we taste. 


Ah! for an hour, at least, when, bold and free 
In being’s pure delight, 

Loosed from the cares that clog humanity, 
The soul might wing its flight. 


Then, blackbird, we might sing the perfect 
song 
Of Life and Love with thee; 
Where no regret nor toil, nor fear of Wrong, 
Nor doubt of Right should be. 
—August Blackwood. 








DR. TOY ON INSPIRATION. 


(The Paper that Cost him his Theological Professor- 
ship.) 


To the Board of Trustees of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary: 

Dear Brethren:—It having lately be- 
come apparent to me that my views of 
Inspiration differ considerably from those 
of the body of my brethren, I ask leave to 
lay my opinions on that subject before you 
and submit them to your judgment. 

At the outset, I may say that I fully 
accept the first article of the Fundamental 
Principles of the Seminary—‘‘ The Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments were 
given by inspiration of God, and are the only 
sufficient, certain, and authoritative rule 
of all saving knowledge and obedience”— 
and that I have always taught and do now 
teach in accordance with, and not contrary 
to it. 

It is in the details of the subject that my 
divergence from the prevailing views in the 
denomination occurs. This divergence has 
gradually increased, in connection with my 
studies, from year to year, till it has become 
perceptible to myself and others. 

In looking for light on inspiration, my 
resort has been, and is, to the Scriptures 
themselves alone, and I rest myself wholly 
on their testimony. It seems to me that, 
while they declare the fact of Divine In- 
spiration, they say nothing of the manner of 
its action. We are.told that men spake 
from God, borne along by the Holy Ghost, 
and that all Scripture is given by Inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be complete, thoroughly furnished for every 
good work. The object of the Scriptures 
is here said to be an ethical-spiritual one. 
They were given man for his guidance and 
edification in religion, as our Lord also 
says: ‘‘Sanctify them in the truth. Thy 
word is truth.” 

As nothing is said of the mode of opera- 
tion of the Divine Spirit, of the manner in 
which the divine saving truth is impressed 
on the mind, of the relation of the divine 
influence to the ordinary workings of the 
human intellect, we must, as to these 
points, consult the books of the Bible 
themselves and examine the facts. Against 
facts no theory can stand; andI prefer, 
therefore, to have no theory, but submit 
myself to the guidance of the actual words 
of Holy Scripture. 

As the result of my examination, I be- 








lieve that the Bible is wholly divine and 
wholly human. TheScriptureis the truth of 
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God communicated by him to the human 
soul, appropriated by it, and then given out 

with free, human energy, as the sincere, real 
conviction of the soul. To undertake to 
say what must be the outward forms of 

God’s revelation of himself to man seems 
to me presumptuous. If rationalism be the 
decision of religious questions by human 
reason, then it appears to me to be rational- 
istic to say that a divine revelation must 
conform to certain outward ccnditions; to 
insist, for example, that it must be written 
in a certain style, or that it must teach cer- 
tain things in geography, or astronomy, or 
similar matters. 

I hold all a priori reasoning here to be out 
of place, and all theories based on it to be 
worthless. Such procedure seems to me to 
be out of keeping with the simple, reverent 
spirit appropriate to him who comes to 
search into the truth of God. For this rea- 
son, I am forced to discard the theories of 
some pious men, as Fichte and Wordsworth, 
who have proceeded in this a priori way, 
and to “4 myself to the facts given in the 
Bible itself. 

These facts make on me the impression 
that the Scripture writers are men who have 
received messages from God, and utter them 
under purely free, human conditions. The 
inspired man speaks his own language, not 
another man’s; and writes under the condi- 
tions of his own age, not under those of 
some other age. His personality, his indi- 
viduality has the freest play, all under the 
control of the guiding Divine Spirit. In 
illustration of what I mean, I refer to I 
Cor. i, 14, 15, where Paul first says he had 
baptized nobody at Corinth but Crispus and 
Gaius; then, a while after, remembering 
himself, adds that he had also baptized the 
household of Stephanas; and, finally, com- 
ing to doubt his memory, declares that he 
don't know whether he had baptized any 
other person. Here, if we indulge in 
arithmetical criticism, is a flat contradic- 
tion; but if we see simply the free play of 
the writer’s mind, under the ordinary con- 
ditions of human thought, there is no 
difficulty. If any one asks me how this 
perfectly free thought consists with Divine 
guidance, I answer that I can tell that no 
more than how supernatural Divine power 
co-exists with free action of the soul in 
conversion, or how I exist at all, or how, in 
general, the finite and the infinite can co- 
exist. 

I find that the geography, astronomy, and 
other physical science of the sacred writers 
was that of their times. It is not that of 
our times; it is not that which seems to us 
correct; but it has nothing to do with their 
message of religious truth from God. I do 
not feel authorized to impose on Divine 
revelation the condition that it shall accord 
with modern geograpby and geology, nor 
to say that I will not accept it except on 
this condition. It seems tome that geog- 
raphy has nothing to do with religion. The 
message is not less divine to me because it 
is given in Hebrew, and not in English; or 
because it is'set in the framework of a 
primitive and incorrect geology. When 
the Psalmist says (Ps. cxxi, 6) ‘‘The sun 
shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon 
by night,” it does not matter to me whether 
the moon is injurious or not at night, for 
the obvious religious thought is independ- 
ent of this outward form; or, when dis- 
crepancies or inaccuracies occur in the his- 
torical narrative, this does not even inval- 
idate the documents as historical records, 
much less does it affect them as expressions 
of religious truths. I am slow to admit 
discrepancies and inaccuracies; but, 1f they 
show themselves, I refer them to the human 
conditions of the writer, believing that his 
merely intellectual status, the mere amount 
of information possessed by him, does not 
affect his spiritual relation to God or the 
validity of his message as spiritual truth. 
If our Heavenly Father sends a message by 
the stammering tongue of a man, I will not 
reject the message because of the stammer- 


in 
Sty position is the same when I find that 
political details have not fallen out in ac- 
cordance with the form in which the 
prophets clothe their religious exhorta- 
tions. If Hosea looked fora captivity of 
Ephraim in Egypt (Hos. ix, 3), or Isaiah 
for political friendship between Assyria, 
Egypt, and Israel (Isaiah xix, 23, 25), that 
isthe mere clothing of their real thought. 
The prophets uttered everlasting truths 
which are embodied and fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ, and with which the geographical 
and political details have no essential con- 
nection. To them Israel was the center 
and hope of the world and the prospective 
possessor of all prosperity; and the spiritual 
ist of their teachings has been perpetuated 
Christ, while the merely outward has 
passed away. : 

The prophets and priests were not only 
reachers of religion, but writers of relig- 
ous history. The early history of Israel 

was for a long time not committed to writ 
ing, but handed down by oral tradition, 
under which process it was subject to & 
more or less free expansion. In this ex- 

ded form it was received at a compara- 
tively late time by the prophets and priests, 
who put it into shape and made it the 
vehicle of religious truth. All historical 
writing in Israel that has come down to us 
was of the natureofasermon. It wascom- 
wy qe y ty the sake of facts a8 
or the lessons oy —_ The idea of 
acientific history did not exist. It was 
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all pragmatic; that is, written for the pur- 
pose of inculcating a truth. The traditional 
history is treated by the pious of Israel in 
the spirit of profound trust in God and re- 
gard for hislaw. I can no more demand 
historical science in the Scriptures than 
geological science. I regard them both as 
being outside of the domain of religion. 


The same thing I hold in respect to the 
Levitical Law, which grew up, as it seems 
io me, from generation to generation, on a 
Mosaic basis, and could thus be called 
Mosaic. 

In one word, I regard the Old Testament 
as the record of the whole circle of the ex- 
periences of Israel, the people whom God 
chose to be the depository of his truth, all 
whose life he so guided as to bring out of it 
lessons of instruction, which he then caused 
to be written down for preservation. The 
nation lived out its life in a free, human 
way, yet under divine guidance; and its 
prophets, priests, and psalmists recorded 
the spiritual-religious history under the 
condition of their times. The divine truth 
is presented in a framework of relatively 
unessential things, as Christ in his parables 
introduced accessories merely for the pur- 
pose of bringing out a principle, so that 
the parable of the ten virgins, for exam- 
ple, may properly be said to be the frame- 
work or vehicle of religious truth. Asa 
whole, the parable may in a sense be called 
a religious teaching; but, speaking more 
precisely, we should say that a part of it is 
such teaching, or that the teaching is con- 
tained in it. 

What I have said of the outward form of 
the Old Testament applies, as I think, to the 
outward form of the New Testament. I will 
not lightly see a historical or other inaccu- 
racy in the Gospels or the Acts; but, if I find 
such, they do not for me affect the divine 
teachings of these books. The center of 
the New Testament is Christ himself, salva- 
tion is in him, and a historical error cannot 
affect the fact of his existence and his 
teachings. The Apostles wrote out of their 
personal convictions of the reality of the 
truth of Christ. If Paul makes a slip of 
memory, as in the case above cited, that 
cannot affect his spiritual relation to Christ 
and to the Father nor detract from his 
power as an inspired man. If his numer- 
ical statements do not always agree with 
those of the Old Testament (as in Gal. iii, 
17, compared with Ex. xiii, 40), that seems 
to me a matter of no consequence. If the 
New Testament writers sometimes quote 
the Old Testament in the Greek Version, 
which does not correctly render the Hebrew 
(as in Heb. x, 5, quoted from Psa. xl, 6), that 
does not affect the main thought or the re- 
ligious teaching. And it may be that in 
some cases my principles of exegesis lead 
me toa different interpretation of an Old 
Testament passage from that which I find 
given by some New Testament writer, as in 
Psa. xl, 6, above mentioned. This again I 
look on as an incidental thing, of which the 
true religious teaching is independent. I 
should add thatyin the majority of cases I 
hold that the New Testament quotations 
correctly represent the sense of the Old 
Testament, and that there is always a 
true spiritual feeling controlling them. 
I think that Peter's discourse, in Acts 
ii, gives the true spiritual sense of the 
passage in Joel, and so many references of 
Old Testament passages to Christ through- 
out the New Testament. It ought also to 
he noticed that the ancient ideas of quota- 
tions were different from ours. Ancient 
writers cite in a general way from memory 
for illustration, and permit themselves, 
without remark, such alterations as a 
modern writer would think it necessary to 
call attention to. This is to be regarded as 
a difference of habit arising from a differ- 
ence of the times, The freeness of quota- 
tion in the Scripture writers does not, for 
example, affect their general honesty and 
truthfulness, nor their spiritual train of 
thought, nor their spiritual] authority. It is 
only a human condition of the divine truth 
they utter. In these men the Spirit of God 
dwelt, and out of their writings comes a 
divine power. Recognizing in them a 
divine element, I cannot reject it because 
of what seems to me outward or non- 
spiritual limitation JI do not condition 
divine action: but accept it in the form in 
which I find it. 

As to criticism (questions of date and 
authorship) and exegesis, these stand by 
themselves; and have nothing to do with 
Inspiration. The prophecy in Isaiah xl— 
Ixvi is not less inspired if it be assigned to 
the period of the Babylonian Exile, and the 
‘Servant of Jehovah” be regarded as refer- 
ring primarily to Israel. These are ques- 
tions of interpretation and historical re- 
search, in which, as it seems to me, the 
largest liberty must be allowed. If some 
of the Psalms should be put in the Macca- 
bean period (B. C. 160), this is no reason 
for doubting their inspiration. God could 
as easily act on men in the year B. C. 160 
as B. C. 400 or B. C. 700. 

It is proper to add that the above state- 
ment of my views of Inspiration is the full- 
est that I have ever expressed. Some things 
I have not thought it expedient to state to 
my classes in the Seminary. At the same 
time, I regard these views as helpful for 
Bible study. If at first they seem strange, 
I am convinced that they will appear more 
— with further strict study of the 


I beg leave to repeat that I am guided 





wholly by what seems to me the correct in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures themselves. 
If an error in my interpretation is pointed 
out, I shall straightway give it up. I can- 
not accept a priori reasoning; but I stake 
everything on the words of the Bible, and 
this course I believe to be for the further- 
ance of the truth of God. 

And now, in conclusion, I wish to say 
distinctly and a that I consider the 
views above given to be not only lawful for 
me to teach as professor in the Seminary, 
but one that will bring aid and firm stand- 
ing-ground to many a perplexed mind and 
establish the truth of God on a firm 
foundation. 

But, that I may relieve the Board of all 
embarrassment in the matter, I tender my 
resignation as professor in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Respectfully submitted, C. H. Toy. 

May, 1879. 
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MOTHERHOOD. 


1 GAVE my maiden-love, tender and shy, 
And yet [ was sad. Why? Oh! why? 





I gave my wife-love, pure and true, 
And yet—and yet I was longing too! 


God gave me mother-love, warm and strong, 
And my sadness was lost in my lullaby song. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


A — - 
RAILROAD GUIDE FOR TRAVELERS 
ON THEIR WAY TO HEAVEN. 


Trains Depart—-at all| Trains Duk——when it 
6. 


moments. pleases God. 
Lightning Express. | res. 

First Class—For passen- | First Class—Union with 
gers keeping the vows » Mortification, and 
of poverty, chastity,| patience in bearing 
and obedience. | ¢rosses. 


Mail or Fast Train. 
First and Second Class— | First and Second Class— 
Purity of intention, 
with them piety, chari- courage, and persever- 
ty, humility, and the ance in overcoming evil 
frequentation of the with good. 
Sacraments. 


Accommodation Train. 
For those who perform | First, Second, and Third 
many good works, — Class—Fear of God and 
cially charity to the penitential works, ac- 
pak perform well the com panied with charity 
uties of their station to the poor. 
in life; and receive the 
Sacraments. \ 























Notice. 

1. No return ticket, or excursion trains. 

2. Infants in the arms of their Holy 
Mother the Catholic Church, free. 

3. No deadheads or half fares allowed. 

4. Travelers are particularly requested to 
bring nothing with them but good works; 
otherwise they may miss the train or incur 
serious trouble on the frontier. 

5. Clergy, as well as others, carrying 
money run great risks. No insurance taken 
on such luggage. 

6. Passengers are received at all points 
on this route. 

7. No runners, gamblers, drunkards, 
thieves, or scalp-tickets permitted. 

8. Travelers should beware of counter- 
feit tickets issued by unauthorized agents, 
and also the pickpockets, pride and boast- 
ing. 

9. Baggage should be examined from 
time to time, for fear of rust or moths. 

10. Parents are requested to keep an eye 
on their children, as they may be spirited 
away by bad people and failen angels. 
They are also requested not to expose their 
children to dangers on the platform. 

11. Young people should avoid the dan- 
gerous custom of looking out of the win- 
dows and admiring the scenery, as dust 
and poison are in the air. 

12. No lay-over tickets issued. Tickets 
non-transferable. 

13. For further information, apply at the 
head office; and be it fully understood that 
faith and, when possible, good works are 
necessary accomplishments for all those 
who desire to travel this*way.— Catholic Re- 
Tew. 





A NORTH GERMAN VILLAGE 


THE village of Y——1s only one of the 
thousands with which the country is literal- 
ly peppered. It possesses most of the quali- 
ties, good, bad, and otherwise, which -they 
share in common; at least, in this province, 
At a distance they are picturesque; but, if 
one desires to preserve one’s illusions, one 
must not come too fear. They do look 
well in pictures—rude cottages, filthy pud- 
dies, and all; but then artists cannot and 
would not paint the smells. This particular 
village consists of a hundred or so small 
cottages, built of rough stone; the old 
thatched with straw, the new with tiles. 
They are not unsightly in themselves, 
especially in summer, nestling in orchards, 
hedges, and gardens; but their surround- 
ings are abominable. Before each door is a 
huge dung-hill (mit Respect zu sagen), where 
hens and swine dispute the territory; and 
evil-smelling, green puddles, where geese, 
ducks, and dirty children, whose hair is 
bleached white with exposure to the sun, 
paddle together in placid bliss from morn 
till dewy eve. So far from trying to keep 
such necessary adjuncts of agricultural life 
as dung-hills, etc., etc. out of sight, as is 
our American custom, they are here given 
the place Chonneur, and I fancy the — 
pretensions to rank are gauged in accord- 
ance with the more or less rapid accumula- 
tions of these manure-heaps. 

Old men and women, beyond more active 
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service, sit in the doorways and keep the 
feathered and unfeathe bipeds within 
bounds. Their faces are brown and 
wrinkled, like dried pears; their bodies 
bent and shriveled; but their tongues wag 
vigorously, and they knit incessantly (both 
sexes) upon coarse woolen socks, There is 
no church at Y——,, the people attending 
service at a neighboring village. The dig- 
nitary of the place seemed to be the school. 
master, whose cottage was distinguishable 
from the rest by an air of superior neatness 
and the presence of a pretty garden, full of 
well-cared-for flowers. There is here, as in 
all villages, a green, where the peasants 
meet for recreation, windmills on every 
little hill-top, and a well-filled, dreary old 
churchyard, which for barrenness would 
vie with any New England country bury- 
ing-ground. There are no shops, not even 
a bakery, all purchases being made in the 
distant town.—September Atlantic. 
TE —————— 


THE HARVARD ANNEX. 


“ Why are we separate? Since Adam, it is clear, 
Closer and closer we've been drawing near, 
Until, alike in ulster and felt hat 
Collar and cuffs, white front, and this and that, 
Without lorgnette, ‘tis difficult to tell 
A swinging spinster from a Harvard swell. 
Annex! Annex! Who gave that name austere? 
Never a woman! On her chastened ear 
Should never fall such sound her soul to vex, 

A word so inharmonious as Annex.” 
—Class Poem, 


AN ‘‘x” signifies in Algebra an unknown 
quantity. There is a deal of mystery 
about this annex. About Brooklyn and 
New York it means ferry-boats. In Boston 
and Cambridge, between which ‘‘ fairy 
boots” are now tripping, the word has an- 
other sense. It means that ladies can re- 
ceive universal instruction outside the walls, 
though not members of college. What this 
unofficial method of instruction may result 
in finally is an ‘‘2” as yet. Perhaps, in 
opening the doors to all and blotting out 
the invidious distinction in letters, as the 
Gospel long ago did in morals, treating 
humanity in relation to law and accounta- 
bility not as ‘‘ male and female,” but as a 
generic unity. Butare these poor ‘‘ weaker 
vessels” able to bear the strain to which 
the natural lords of creation are subjected? 
We humbly venture to say that they are. 
As to scholarship, there is no room for 
doubt; and as to health, let this table be a 
sufficient index. At the Female College 
at South Hadley the per cent. of deaths 
the past thirty years is 10.39; while at 
Harvard it is 11.52; at Amherst, 11.26; 
Bowdoin, 11.85; Brown, 12.34; Yale, 13.42; 
and at Darmouth, 16 83. This is exclusive 
of war mortality,and shows that the eminent 
culture secured at Mount Holyoke is sus- 
tained with less serious drain on the phys: 
ical system than is shown among young men. 
The excuse that women cannot keep up 
with men, either in point of brains or in the 
matter of health, amountsto nothing. So, 
then, that member of the equation drops 
out, and we are so much nearer finding out 
what the meaning of an ‘‘z” is in this 
troublesome problem.—Christian Union. 

a ad 


Axsovut midnight of Saturday, Caledonia, 
Marion County, was visited by a terrific 
thunder-storm, accompanied by hail and 
the most vivid lightning, flash following 
flash in quick succession. There had been 
a political mecting here that evening, and 
the people from the neighboring villages 
and surrounding country were detained by 
the storm. Suddenly thesky appeared as 
bright as noonday. In fact, fine print could 
easily have been read, so great was the 
light. But, strange to say, the light was 
steady; not flash after flash, as it would 
have been had the light been caused by 
lightning. A deafening roar was heard, 
continuing to become louder as the light 
became brighter. Gradually the roaring 
changed to a hissing, sparkling sound It 
is needless to say the people were fright- 
ened; and, upon running into the street, a 
ball of seeming fire came moving through 
the air from the northeast. The ball scented 
to be, at least, twenty-five feet in diameter. 
As it neared the earth, the heat could be 
plainly felt. The body struck the earth 
just north of the village, and buried over 
one-half of itself in the ground. Good 
judges estimate the weight at three to five 
tons; but the heat is yet so great that it is 
uncomfortable to go nearer than thirty or 
forty feet. It looks like a mass of pig-iron. 
It was visited by hundreds yesterday. The 
gentleman who owns the land on which it 
fell has been offered $300 for it.—Clereland 
Teader. 
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spepsia, Liver 
Dinvasen Fever & 
Ague, euma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc, 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


201L.D SINGE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 99 West Houston 8r., City. 
Simm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 





DYSPEPSIA, 

Deak Sim :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which | suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

A few doses placed my stomach in a condition to 


pains experienced by dyspeptics after eating; and, 
although it at first cau occasional dizziness, this 
y disappeared on my continutl: ite use. y 
igestion is now almost perfect and I feel atly 
benefited. Yours, M. A. PI 

No, 383 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 
No. 44 West Orn St., New Yorxe 
Dear Str my troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use o got INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Sie :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without having the afflicted know the beneficial re- 
sults derived from the use of your BLOOD PURIFIER. 
For three years I suffered fromé@ liver and lung diffi- 
culties. After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to way that I am well. 
Rs. JENNIE LORD. 
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Set Gomblerein Pluck: #00; 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 
Nocharge for ee as. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JIN & CO. 
27 Sudbury St., Boston. 
OSB BBEEO 1.04 DING DOUBLEGUNS. 
e Genuine Twist Barrels. 
$14 MUZZLE. LOADING DOUBLEGUNS. 
Genuine Twist Barrels. $10 Kentucky Rifles. 
Best Guns and Rifles for the money in the world. 
Send for large Dlustrated Catalogue to 
JAMES BOWN & SONS, 
136 and 138 Wood St,, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
ENTERPRISE GUN Works, Established 1848. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 


Binders for THe INDZPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THF cover has ‘“‘THEe INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and jooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 


price is $1.50. A cut of the .File or Binder is 
given below: 
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farm and Garden. 
fhe Agricultural Fdifor will be glad to receive any 
Aéinte or suggestions that will make this department 


more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
pecially interested. 


BIENNIALS AND PERENNIALS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Tris is the time for sowing the seeds of bi- 
ennials and perennials, and, as these include 
some of the very finest flowers for home cul- 
ture, I suggest a list, hoping your readers will 
find it useful. Asa preliminary, a cold frame 
is needed; or, what will do as well, a very 
thoronghly-prepared bed in a sheltered situa- 
tion, enclosed with boards, reaching a few 
inches above the soil. Use the oldest and 
well-rotted manure, well mixed with any rea- 
sonably good garden soil. Sow the seeds very 
lightly, tn rows four inches apart, and sow 
thinly. 

(1.) HoLtrnocks.—Get the best seed, at an 
expense of one dollar, including a dozen su- 
perb colors; or run your risk witha mixed 
paper, at one-quarter that sum. You may get 
every shade from pure white to black. When 
the leaves are two or three inches across, trans- 
fer the plantstotheir permanent beds. Holly- 
hocks serve admirably to crown a knoll, or to 
form a background, with other stately plants. 
A bed of pure whitesis one of the most charm- 
ing sights ever seen on a lawn. 

(2,) Sweet WiLiiams,—I may be too partial 
to these flowers; but I should not like to be 
without a very large supply. The plants are 
hardly perennial; for, to be sure of full beds, 
we must sow every year and keep always a good 
supply of young plants. The auricula-flow- 
ered are unsurpassed. 

(3,.) ANTIRRHINUM.—This plant will blossom 
the first year from seed; but will live on for 
two or even more years. The true plan is to 
keep old plants about two feet apart, and set 
new ones intermediate. In this way you will 
get a superb show from May until frost. This 
is not only one of the richest of flowers and 
one of a very large range of colors, from dark 
maroon to white; but it gives a fine show 
quite as long as the petunia. 

(4,) CLOVE-SCENTED CARNATIONS.—These 
are hardy and charming. The fragrance is 
delicious, The plants may be kept for years 
by covering lightly in the winter; but it is 
best to keep a constant supply of new plants 
on hand to fill up vacancies, 

(5.) Pansy.—You cannot rely upon the pan- 
sy for more than two seasons. 











If we desire a 
show {n April and May, when most needed, we 
must have the young plants up in September, 
ready to sct in their permanent beds either in 
the fall or spring. 

(6.) WALL-FLOwERS.—These delicious flow- 
ersare seldom seen in our gardens, because 
they rarely blossom before winter setsin. It 
pays, however, to have a nice collection, from 
which to select a few for transference to pots 
in October. They will prove a great pleasure 
in the winter and can be again shifted to the 
ground in May. 

In addition to these, a great deal of pleasure 
can be found in experiments with seedlings of 
the true perennials. A seed bed especially 
used for sowing seeds of perennial phlox, bee 
larkspnr, etc. will we sure to give something 
choice in course of time, and one.thus has the 
additional pleasure of the originator. One of 
the most promising of all varieties for such 
experiments isthe geranium. We may reckon 
avery large proportion of the seedlings being 
worthless, It has, therefore, been my plan to 
give them their first transplanting into my 
vegetable garden, and from these to select the 
most excellent for further trial. 

Biennials, as a rule, need some protection 
through the winter; but often more harm is 
done by the covering than by the frost. Two 
things are to be avoided ; material that will rot 
and smother the plants, and material that will 
serve the mice for nests, and so the plants be 
devoured for food. Straw is objectionable, as 
also corn stalks. Leaves are excellent; and 
very thin sods do well, laid on bits of brush. 
Hemlock boughs are exceedingly good, if cut 
late. Generally very coarse mature, well 
sprinkled over a bed, will protect it and feed 
it at the same time. 

Currtos, N. Y. __ 

CHANGING THE COLORS OF 
FLOWERS. 


Turre is one very curious trick that can be 
played with flowers. In one-quarter of a min- 
ute a dahlia that is all purple can be changed, 
so that every petal shall be tipped yellow. 
This is simply done by burning some brim- 
stone, and holding the flowers a few seconds 
in the fumes. The change is instantaneous; 
and, where there was no fancy-tipped dahlia, 
it astonished everybody who did not know it 
and saw the metamorphosis. Other flowers 
are subject to change by the fumes of brim- 
stone, which discharges the color wherever it 
reaches. The experiment is easily tried by 
lighting a few lucifer matches. 








SEASONABLE HINTS. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


Now that most farm-crops have been secured 
in good condition, with an abundant yield 
generally, affording the producers of the 
country manifold cause for congratulation and 
thankfulness, autumnal work in field, orchard, 
and garden is next in order. His duties are so 
constant and pressing that the farmer will 
have little time for vacation or single holidays 
until ‘‘the Ides of November” (that fearful 
period for the politicians), as the preparation 
of ground for and the sowing of winter grain, 
and the harvesting of corn, potatoes, and 
other fall crops will require careful and almost 
constant personal attention. One great secret 
of success in tillage and husbandry is to per- 
form every operation promptly and seasonably. 
The man who does this will, as a rule, become 
prosperous, ‘“‘be blessed in basket and in 
store’’; while he who is generally behind 
time, doing his work out of season, is as likely 
to fail signally as is the prompt one to achieve 
decided success in his operations and manage- 
ment. This is our first autumnal hint, or 
axiom, though it is especially applicable to 
farmers at all working seasons. Let us see 
how it will apply to what isto be or should 
be done on the farm and in the garden during 
the few weeks ensuing. 

The sowing of winter wheat is the most im- 
portant work to now prepare for and per 
form, asit is the crop upon which most de- 
pendence is placed over a large portion of the 
country. Ground not already prepared for this 
crop should be put in order without delay. As 
a fine, mellow, well-pulverized soil is best for 
wheat, no pains should be spared to have the 
ground properly prepared. If sown on land 
where corn has been grown this season, much 
labor must be done in a short time, as remov- 
ing the crop and cultivating and seeding it 
will be found no easy task. The best method 
of seeding is to drill in the grain. Drilling 
saves seed and secures uniformity in depth, 
When the drill is used, five or six pecks of 
seed per acre is usually sufficient and some 
farmers use only one bushel. Sow only the 
best seed of the most approved varieties. Early 
sowing is best for wheat, unless there is danger 
of the Hessian fly. Asarule in wheat culture, 
the ground should be good and thoroughly 
prepared, the seed pure and sown early. A 
little extra work and cost in preparation and 
manuring will often bring a large margin of 
profit when the harvest is cathered. 

Winter rye is next in order, and, though not 
80 valuable a crop as wheat, many who grow it 
for straw find it more profitable. Though it 
will grow well on a comparatively poor soil, it 
will, of course, do best when the ground is 
well prepared, and manuring will increase the 
profits. Those who sow winter oats, which 
succeed better inthe South than here, should 
prepare the ground at once and thoroughly. 

Making drains is now in order, and can be 
done easier and cheaper in dry weather than 
later, when the cround is wet. All drains 
should be made with a view of permanency, as 
arule, especially if of tile or stone. There is 
too much slip-shod work in constructing drains. 
They pay best when made fo stay, and are then 
good investments. Many a village garden 
would be twice as productive as it now is were 
it thoroughly drained. 

The compost heap should receive attention 
now from farmers, and also from villagers who 
have gardens. There are manv things about 
the farm and a village lot that are frequently 
wasted, which should be utilized. By gather- 
ing in a heap and allowing to rot, many things 
now wasted might be made into a valuable 
fertilizer. Where muck can be obtained, it 
will prove a valuable addition to the compost- 
heap. ‘A word to the wise.” ete. 

Bushes, thistles, weeds, etc. should now be 
destroyed, root and branch. This is a matter 
no one in either country, suburb, or village 
can afford to neglect. Elder and other bushes 
should be cleaned out from fence-corners, the 
roadside, and indeed wherever they grow. Do 
not allow a thistle or weed to go to seed any- 
where on your premises or in the highway. 
There ought to be a stringent law, compelling 
people to discharge their duty in tnis matter. 

Corn harvesting will soon be in order. 
Where the ground is to be sown to wheat, the 
corn must, of course, be cut up and removed 
from the field. Indeed, we think cutting up 
at the root preferable in all cases. Where it is 
toremain on the ground until husked,it should 
be neatly put up in good-sized shocks, well 
secured at the top. If cut up before any frost 
and securely stacked or put under cover as soon 
as husked, the stalks will be far more valuable 
as fodder than if treated in the ordinary care- 
less manner. Topping corn is objectionable 
andrarely practiced now by good farmers, 

Potatoes should be harvested as soon as they 
are matured. If not marketed at once, they 
should be kept inacool, dry, and compara- 
tively dark place. 

In the orchard and garden many matters re- 





quire attention. The gathering, sorting, and 
packing of fruit should be done with great 
care. Fruit-growers who are the most partic- 
ular on these points soon establish a reputation, 
which gives them entra profits; and they, 
hence, havea great advantage over their care- 
less neighbors. 

The kitchen and flower gardens must be 
watched closely. Weeding and mulching 
are both necessary, according to situation and 
circumstances. Fight and destroy insect ene- 
mies. Save choice seeds of matured vegeta- 
bles. There are many other things to be done, 
which need not be even mentioned, as they 
will suggest themselves to the intelligent, ob- 
serving readeron asight of his premises and 
the products there growing. 

One more hint or suggestion. Do not “ for- 
get to remember” to attend the Agricultural 
Fair, with your family. Yes, not only “ go to 
the fair,’ but become an exhibitor. Take 
along some specimens of your skill and indus- 
try, inthe form of choice farm and garden 
products. Compare these with the articles 
presented by your fellow-cultivators, and then 
compare views as to the best methods of culti- 
vation and management. In this way you 
will “‘teach one another” and obtain much 
useful information. 

HOW TO USE CHEMICAL PLANT- 
FOOD. 





ScrenTIsTs formerly held to the opinion that 
the chemist could by means of an analysis 
inform the farmer not only which crops would 
yield him the most bountiful harvest in each 
particular field, but the kind and quantity of 
fertilizers required to sustain the fertility of 
his land. This theory, when brought under 
practical tests, was found to fall short of the 
scientists’ expectations, for, while analysis 
shows the constituents of the soil, it does not 
demonstrate whatis very important to know— 
i. e., which elements are in an available condi- 
tion: in other words, in condition to be as- 
similated by the crops. Experience has prov- 
en that a field may contain large quantities of 
potash or phosphorie acid and yet its mechan- 
ical conditions be such as to render it unpro- 
ductive. 

Because chemical analysis fails to give all 
the knowledge which is desired, it by no means 
follows that it is not a powerful aid to an in- 
telligent method of tilling an’! improving the 
soil. Analysis, as has been intimated, shows 
the constituents of the soil ; determines the 
composition of the various plants cultivated 
and the quantities of each of the fertilizing 
elements which an average crop abstracts 
from the soil. With the aid of this knowl- 
edge, supplemented by careful observation and 
experiments, each farmer must sooner or later 
find what suits his special requirements. 

Phosphoric acid and potash are the first min- 
eral ingredients exhavsted from cultivated 
soils. These, with nitrogen, form the valuable 
part of most commercial fertilizers. Many 
soils are naturally deficient in lime, rendering 
its application necessary, and soda and mag- 
nesia are beneficialeas special manures to par- 
ticular plants. As the element or elements to 
be supplied in any given soil are not always 
accurately determined by analysis, this point 
must be settled by intelligent tests. By apply- 
ing to a field nitrogen in one little plot, phos- 
phoric acid in another, and potash ina third, 
carefully noting the effect. one can soon learn 
which of these materials is most needed in the 
soil under consideration, and therefrom form 
an approximate estimate, at least. of the pro- 
portions in which they should be supplied. In 
some cases one of these elements only will be 
required, while in others all three may be 
necessary. The provident farmer, when he is 
in doubt as to the needs of his land. will cultt- 
vate the bulk of his farm according to the best 
methods known, making in the meantime in- 
expensive tests, as have been suggested, on his 
various crops and fields 

Mr. Lawes, of England, whose extensive ex- 
periments have rendered him wide-world au- 
thority on matters pertaining tochemical plant- 
food, has reiterated over and over again that 
manures supplying nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash have kept up the fertility of his 
soil, and enabled it to produce crops of hay, 
corn, and roots in full agricultural quantity 
for many years in succession. He does not 
consider this result dependent on anything ex- 
ceptional in the quality of his particular soil; 
but, on the eontrary, gives it as his opinion 
that cultivated soils generally, whether in 
Great Britain or elsewhere, which have become 
impoverished by cropping, would in a greater 
or less degree be restored to fertility by the ap- 
plication of manure, supplying in an available 
condition one or more of the three constitu- 
ents—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 

Right here itis that the farmer is liable to 
make costly blundersif he tries single ele- 
ments on a large scale. He may use phos- 
phorie acid when his land needs potash; or he 
may apply potash and phosphoric acid when the 





land needs ammonia. If he chances on the 
right one, his crop will be all the better for the 
application; but if the soil is already provided 
or the crop growing thereon does not call for 
it, his expense and labor will be largely lost. 
Hence the wisdom of experimenting with a 
few rows ata time, or on small plots, until all 
doubt in the matter is set at rest. 

Owing to the difficulties alluded to, the cus- 
tom is growing among the manufacturers of 
commercial fertilizers of furnishing what are 
termed special fertilizers; that is, fertilizers 
made for special crops. These, it is claimed 
by the manufacturers, afford the ingredients 
required in proper proportions and ina form 
readily assimilated by plants. These fertilizers 
represent the plant-food that the plants take 
from the soil, and illustrate a fact often over- 
looked by farmers—namely, that crops requir- 
ing the same elements of food require these 
in different proportions. For instance, the 
formula of a well-known fertilizing manufac- 
tory provides, ina special fertilizer for corn: 
nitrogen, 64 pounds; actual potash, 77 pounds; 
and soluble phosphoric acid, 31 pounds. This 
amount to be applied to one acre. For wheat 
are provided: nitrogen, 41 pounds; actual 
potash, 24 pounds; and soluble phosphoric 
acid, 20 pounds. In the corn-fertilizer the 
elements enumerated are contained in from 
700 to 1,000 pounds of the crude materials, 
and are designed to produce fifty bushels of 
shelled corn more than the natural yiely of 
the land. In the wheat-fertilizer the elements 
are obtained in from 450 to 600 pounds of 
crude materials, and are designed to produce 
twenty-five bushels of wheat in excess of the 
natural yield of the land. 

These special fertilizers, while bringing in 
some cases the desired results, vary greatly in 
the majority of instances. The reasons are 
obvious. Aside from the physical character of 
soil, tillage, etc., which affect more or less the 
feeding of plants and the action of fertilizers, 
formulas for special crops do not take into 
consideration the materials that the soil can 
furnish. This they cannot do, because soils 
vary in their supplies of plant-food. Hence 
the importance, with special or complete fer- 
tilizers, as they are termed, as well as with 
single elements, of many tests ona small scale, 
until the requirements of special lands and 
their growing crops are obtained. 

There exists a very general belief, born of 
widespread experience, that an excellent, if not 
the very best way to use chemical fertilizers is 
to supplement a light dressing of farm-man- 
ure. Make the most and best manure posst- 
ble upon the farm, and increase this supply, to 
meet requirements, with such materials as ex- 
periment and observation show to be profit- 
able. The advisability of this method has been 
demonstrated with corn, to the satisfaction of 
many cultivators. _ Indeed, none who have 
tried it will hardly deny the advantages of a 
little superphosphate worked into the hills on 
corn-fields ever so highly enriched with farm- 
manures. Sometimes the advantages gained 
in the use of phosphates in the corn crop are 
not fully appreciated. This is especially the 
case when the yield of corn alone is the result 
by which the value of the fertilizer is judged. 
The increased earliness of the crop, the in- 
crease of fodder, a lessening of labor in pro- 
ducing the crop, and the value of the fertilizer 
on after-crops should all be taken into 
account. 

Farmers have been surprised at the success 
attending the use of bone-meal, and the 
want of success in applications of plaster, when 
experimenting hap-hazard. The fact that bone- 
meal contains the essential elements of plant- 
food—phosphorie acid and nitrogen—so fre- 
quently deficient in worn soils, explains its 
more certain adaptation than does plaster, with 
its ingredients of lime and sulphuric acid, less 
often absent. 

Some fertilizers furnish little of value as 
plant-food except nitrogen, in illustration of 
which may be cited dried blood and sulphate 
of ammonia. These, therefore, are the most 
economical, when nitrogen is the sole want. 
When phosphoric acid and nitrogen are both 
called for, then a fertilizer containing both— 
such as Peruvian guano, fish guano, bone, ete.— 
would bring best results. Farm-manures sup- 
ply in greater or less quantity all the soil in- 
gredients of plant-food. The ‘‘ complete fer- 
tilizers,”? when honestly prepared according to 
formulas for special crops, contain, as has been 
already stated, all the principal ingredients 
taken up by these crops; and, therefore, in very 
many cases bring excellent results—better 
than those gained when single elements are 
applied, without an intimate knowledge of 
their value for the crops to which they are 
applied.—N. Y. World. 





To Destroy Worms In FLOWER-PpoTS.— 
Worms may be driven out of flower-pots by 
simply applying ammonia-water to the plants 
once a week. A weak solution may be madé 
by putting an ounce of ammonia in a gallon 
of warm water. 
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THE VALUE OF SCIENCE 
FARMING. 


‘ THE announcement w was made afew days 
ago in Washington that the cotton crop of 
the present year will be the largest ever known 
—fully 5,600,000 bales, worth $300, 000,000. It 
was also said that much of the increase was 
due to the operation of the entomological ex- 
perts emp loved by the Government in discover- 
ing means fo r checking the ravages of the 
cotton-worm. 

The above paragraph contains food for 
thought. By the investigation of entomolo- 
gists a million or more bales of cotton has in 
one vear been cdded to the cotton crop of the 
country. In every department of agriculture 
similar results may be achieved. 

In order to reach results so desirable and 
profitable to farmers, the agricultural colleges 
throughout the country should be placed on a 
working basis, the result of whose labors should 
be to teach such branches of science as can be 
applied directly to practical agriculture. 
Where they are in the hands of black-letter 
classes—D.Ds., LL.Ds., ete.—they should Be 
rescued and placed on a practical, useful basis. 
The agricultural interest should move ev masse 
on Congress and the state legislatures, have 
experimental stations and smail experimental 
farms established in all p:rts of the country, 
where the natural change of soil and climate 
demand a change ineour routine practice, and 
be economically conducted, as in Germany, in 
order that every farmer may have the light of 
science to guide and assist him in his labors. 
This is the kind of government protection 
farmers need. Let them take a short cut and 
direct course to it, by filling Congress and their 
state legislatures with the wisest and most 
active practical farmers. Men of snap and 
business in their make-up are most needed in 
our law-making halls; men who are intent on 
hurrying through with the most useful busi 
ness of the session and then adjourning; and 
not the class who at present ane the bulk 
of our legislators. the hawks and birds of prey 
of society, who live on what they can capture 
and filch from the community. Our preseni 
condition of government is not unlike that 
which the frogs were visited with when they 
elected a stork for their king. We do not 
want cither King Log or King Stork to shape 
and manage public affairs; but active, intelli- 
vent men, selected from the ranks of produc- 
tive industry.—Kansas Farmer. 
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TO PRESERVE THE COLORS OF CUT 
FLOWERS. 


A RECENT improved receipt for preserving 
plants with their natural colors is to dissolve 
one part of salicylic acid in 600 parts of alcohol, 
heat the solution up to boiling point in an 
evaporating vessel, and draw the plants slowly 
through it. Shake them, to get rid of any 
superfluous moisture, and then dry between 
sheets of blotting-paper, under pressure in the 
ordinary manner. Too prolonged immersion 
discolors violet flowers, and in all cases the 
blotting-paper must be frequently renewed. 
The novelty appears to be the salicylic acid. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


To Farmers and Shippers. 


WANTED. 
POULTRY, BUTTER, EGGS, FRUITS FRESH AND 
DRIED, HOPS, Etc. 
Send for Price-list. 


‘BALLARD, BRANCH & CO., 


General Predas e Commission Merchants, 
__ } Bros ad Street, New » How York. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE-POWERS. 


WITH 
Patent Level Tread 
AND 
SPEED REGULATOR, 
Heebner’s Improved Little 


; Giant Threshers. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer containing all the soil 
elements found in each crop. Analysis will prove 
that they contain a larger percentage of 
Plant-food elements than we claim for them b 
the labe is placed on each package. Six years’ ex 

fact. 


ence has conclusively established the above 
Send for Circular. 


Address 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 
13 Doane St., Boston, Mass, 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851, 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward, 
Fonnders and Machinists, 
NORDYZE & MLEMON CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








4 few good agents wanted. 








For .Vew Terms for 1880 
see page 23. / 





THE 


Chicago and sorthwestern Railway 


is the Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and ae Equipped 
Railway of the Great Wes 





It is to-day, and will long remain, the 
| LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 





Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
IT EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


2390 MILES OF ROAD 
and torms the tollowing Trunk Lines: 
“Chicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line. ‘os 
* Chicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line.’ 
“ Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and La Cross Line.” 


“Chicago, Freeport, and Jubuque Line.’ 

“Chicago, La Crosse, Winona, and Minnesota Line.’ 
‘Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line.’ 
“Chicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line.’ 
“Chicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line.” 

It is the only road *yanning the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. 
Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, La Crosse, Winona, Du- 
buque, McGregor, Milwauk 

t is the only road in the ‘West running the cele- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and 
C as il Bluffs. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canad 

Remember, you ask for your Tickets via the Chicago 

- eye estern Railway, and take none other. 
{ARVIN HUGHIT, Gen'l Man’g’r, Chicago. 
Ww H. STENNETT, Gen'l Pass. penis Chicago. 


LANDS «> HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


1,000,000 acres of well-watered timber and 
prairie lands along the line of the St Louis and San 
Francisco — ay for sale at from $2.50 to $8.00 
per acre, on 7 yee ars’ time, Excellent for stock, 
fruit, and agricultural purposes. Best tobacco region 
in the West. Short winters, convenient markets, su- 
perior schools, low taxes, healthful climate, and good 
society. Free transportation from St. Louis to those 
who purchase land. Send for maps and circulars to 

V. H. COFFIN, Land Commissioner, 
Temple B Building, ! St. Tout 8, Mo. 





Halladay Standard Wind-Mill 


Victorious at Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Paris, 1878. 
25 Years in Use. 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
to any other Wind-mill made. 

17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 
Horse Power. 
Adopted by Se leading R. R. 
Cos. and by t S. Government 

at Forts and Garrisons. 
3,500,000 worth now in use. 
nd for Catalogue “‘ H.” 


U. Ss. bed 8, ENGINE AND 
Batavia, P fitnois. 


IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


Easiest pupetng, fastest 
— Machine in the 
market. Amproved Safe- 
t WHEELS for 








exce 

of » Clstor in the market, 
We "make nine sizes, for 

Hend and Power. Send for 

Tustraved Circular. 

C, PIERPONT & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

New Haven, Conn. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
L JSTER BROTHERS 
New York Office 159 Front Street. 
at, Newark, N.J. 


t2 Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


eee 4s * ee 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand 
ard guaranteed. For further particulars address 
GLIDDEN & CURTIS, Selling Agents, Boston, saees 

E. N. PHELPS, Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS 
CARPENTER, 59 South Water Street, Philadelphies 
- D. WOODRUFF, Lansingburg, N. Y. 








BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalo ue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TI » Cincinnati, O 
aN Ni ctihtsanti a aithiaine Pit accesses 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 





Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
~"ted satisfactory and - 


durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


MEDICAL. 


TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 





30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 


For sale by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


135, 137, 139 Water Street, N. Y. 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr. KInGsLey, who has treated in 
,000 cases within the 





tra ned; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula and all diseases 
successfully trealed. Send for Dr. Kin + 
ley’s Asthma Specific and other wemedios. Write 
a circular giving full particulars. Add 


W.J. P. KINGSLEY. M. D.. Rome, N. Y. 









For Beauty of Polish, i o Labor, Cleanliness 
Durability and Cheapness, a aled. 


MORSE B Os., bicpelstena,’ Canton, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Song 

sumption down to the slightest tfc telling in the Throat. 

This it has done in wer six 

own eyes. acts , res 

appetite, cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of. the 

Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 

their worst spasms. I want you to know what it will 

do, because it is unlike any Other cough medicine in 

the world. It never upsets the stomach. It isa W 

of our own land, not used in any other medicine, 

have TT watched its effects on all ages from 

a At age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 
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The cut below represents the three machines 
embraced in Lewis's Combination Force Pum 
It is the most powerful and easiest working pump 
in the market. You get the three machines com- 
bined, worth at least $10, for $5 for brass or $7 
for F nickel: lated. They xell at iSight. I will send 

expressage pa to any express 
station in the e Unite ‘d States or Canada, on revel 
of prics. I do this fora limited period 
introduce the Pumps rapidly. Weight, a“ a tba. 
length, 32 inches. e Pump will th go00d- 


_| LEWIS'S COMBINATION FORCE-PUMP. 


ture the center masiion o or **Lewiws Ime 

rovel Potato-Bug Rxterminater and 
ericultura Syringe,” rate, 

tube, postpaid, $1. Poliuned brass, post- 


zinc 
paid, $1.75. 

NEW IMPROVEMENTS, 
15,000 SOLD. IN SEVE aera 





OE j 


My agents are making from rits to $20 per day, Se Bend 1 foralarge TMustresed Circular, 


EWIs, Catskill, N. Y. 








IRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
TRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather - Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, etc., ete., ete. 


aT 


J. W. PISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 

















CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTEE, 


WITH ie 

Folding Tent and Seat. 

Price, complete, $10. 
A FULL LINE OF 

Settees, Chairs, and 

other Lawn and 

Garden Ornaments. 





2 Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what Class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street 


NEW YORK. 





comtal aud pleasant treatment 





minules to 


into a dense smoke or vapor. This is i 
No heat, no hot waeem, r, simply Aap 4 orb 


Isa Sesotho Disease. Its fearful fects—corruption 


it may ny der er" ‘into ks So G'S 


It dove not require inf FOR CATARRI 


healing remedial agent to 
Balsams and Cordials of the most healing and soothing properties 
are so combined with Pine Tree Tar, that the mere breathing converts them 
en right to the diseased 





healing power at once. 


ION ALWAYS GU. 





Phen writing for cireular, 
ete 


ns 
everywhere, and hi a A cd ased it with 
satisfaction ¥U LL cribended oy tiga sont. SATISFAC- 


cr Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











——. weak eyes, deafness, loss of voice, 
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The Middletown Plate Company's 
SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 

NEW I IESIGNS 50 Ss 
FOR FAL 
vactonios uiborsrown meh 


OFFICES. 
13 John Street, New York. 
1% atter Street, Sao Francisco, Cal. 
State Street, Chicago, ri 





_Fer ‘Sale by all Leading Dealers. — Dealers. 


EUREKA SILK, 


Best in the 
World fer 
Hand or Ma- 
chine Sewing. 


‘Fine, Strong, 
Smeoth. Full 
Length. 


BRANSON KNITTER 


00 * 
The simplest, at y) eg and mest genctieel. 
either for factory or family use, ever m 

ranted to knit cotton as well as wool. Hundreds of 
ris and boys of ten and twelve years old operate 
hem, ave ng four dozen pairsa day. A living can 
be made fora family with one of these machines. 
Full particulars given. Address 

AMES L. BRANSON, 605 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 














~ $50,000 TO CUSTOMERS. 
ATA 


READY MIXED PAINT, 


for Inland, Marine Use,and Export. Will resist sud 
den changes of Temperature and Climate. Useful for 
Skilled or Unskilled Hands. In order to give this 
excellent article a wider introduction, we offer 100,000 
gallons, but no more, at 25 per cent. discount from 
regular prices. Send for Color Cards. Agents wanted. 


CHARLES H,. HOWELL & CO., 


Aanufacturers of Paints, Colors, Oils, Varnishes. 
212 te 216 Race St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Custom Shirts for $9.00. 
Finer Grade Shirts for $10. 20, 


"eunpantes tta or any 

muslin. Sply all. linen bosoms, cuffs or A. a, Ope 
back or front. ill be sent by mail, prepaid, at oo 
risk, on poosins "ot New York Draft or Post-office 


Order. Write for cial directions for measuring. 
McCULLOUGH & BERTSON, Manufacturers of the 
CamartTer Oak City Suter, HaRTForp, Conn. 








sts, Stationers, and 


VFerlsale by all Drug 
Ne gents. 





YENVALID RECLINING 
VROLLING CHAIRS. 





Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 


The GREAT CHURCH Light! 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 

give the most powerful, the softest, cheapest, 
at light known for ( *hurches, Stores, Show wit 

dows, Banks, Parlors, Offices, Picture Galleries, 
Theaters, Depots, etc. New and elegant des 
Send size of room; get circular and estimate. A lib- 
eral discount to Churches and the Trade. 

I, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl 8t., New York.” 


Oneida Community! 


} Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, etc. 

' Fruits and Vegetables are grown in large quantities 
on our own domain, gathered promptly at morerty 
assorted and prepared with great care and skil and 
are acknowledged asthe best. Fruits in Glass and 
Tin. , are list mailed on request. Address, Com- 
munity, 


HUNT'S : 
REMEDY 


THE GREAT 


Kidney and Liver Medicine, 


CURES all Diseases of the Kidneys, 
Liver, Bladder, and Urinary O ns; 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, Bright's 
Disease, Pains in the Back, 
Loins, or Side; Retention or 
Nonretention of Urine, 
Nervous Diseases, Female 
Weaknesses, Excesses, Jaun- 
dice, Biliousness, Headache, Sour 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation & Piles 


HUNT’S REMEDY, 


CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEDICINES 
FAIL, as it acts directly and at once on the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels restoring them 
to a healthy action. REMEDY is a 
eafe, sure and > y cure, and hundreds have 
been cured by it when er and friends 
not delay, try at 






















had given them up to die 
once HUNT'S REMEDY. 


Bend for pamphlet to 
WM. E. CLARKE, gg R. I. 
Prices, 75 cents and 8 Large size 


it. Ask Your dra aot for HUNT'S 
REME ¥. Take no othe oo 
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Dyspepsia’s tortured victim, 
Why cross the ocean-tide 
To drink the Seitzer Water 
By Nature's fount supplied, 
When at your bedside science 
Presents the self-same draught, 
Ebullient as the Seltzer 
From Nature’s fountain quaffed? 
In TARRANT's COOL APERIENT 
You drink each healing thing 
That God, the Great Physician, 
Has cast into the Spring! 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & [ & CO., New Haven, Conn. 
SHONINGER | 


CYMBELLA 
















. MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


x CONCERTO  SHONTIER ORCA C0, 


‘Universal Cymbella Organs 


AND 


Upright Piano-fortes. 
Established 1850. Over 54,000 in Use. 
MANUFACTORY, 


«97 to 121 Chestnut Street. 
WAREROOMS, 
279 Chapel Street, 
has W HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 


hest Honors at the U.S. Centennial 
rid's Exhibition, 1876, at Philadelphia, 
oa the Exposition Universelle de 1878, 
at Paris, France, and the New England 
State Agricultural Soctety, 1 
The Centennial Judges pronounced them 
unanimously the best Instruments for the 
¢ made, with the novelty of a Chime 
of Belis, with pleasing effects. 
) At Paristhe Judges granted us medals 
and awards for the finest Upright Piano- 
fortes and Organs, with a rich and pure 
tone, with the greatest power combined, 
ainst the world. 

e New England Fair, we its la’ age 
committee, gave us a Gold Medal, with the 
inecription: “The Best Instrument for 
Tone, Design, and Workmanship.” 

} also took the first premium in many State 
and County Fairs. 
* Our Instruments contain more valuable 
: improvements, will stand longer and en 
> dure more in dry or damp climates than 
. any others produced. 

7 We are the only makers that box a 
fine: — I free with each Organ and Piano. 

an has our new device for clos- 

net the Pa als, keeping out dust, mice, etc. 


Illustrated cate logue mi alled postpaid. 





Kelly Steel Barb Wire. 





WEIGHS ONE POUND TO ROD. 


IS FREE FROM LITIGATION, \ 
A PERFECTLY FIXED BARB, 


‘The Only Barb that Does Not Rust Dull at Point. 


-PROOF. STORM-PROOF. FIRE-PhOOF. 


The Kelly Patent Steel Wire is all steel and covered with rust-proof int (not coal tar). Is, consequently, the 
CHEAPE ST and SAFEST BARB WIRE to use. Ask your mee for it. If he don't keep it. write directly to 


___ THORN N WIRE HEDGE CO., Chicage. 
PAIWVT Yo UR no USES WwuTH 


\ RUBBER PAINT.C 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Economical. Any Shade. 
FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 














OLMTELY PIR E 








’ 





and Seashore, 
Closing to two i thick. 
NEW YORK AN 





PAINT YOUR HOUSED WITH MATIOMAL MIXED PALIT, 


yetnes } seedy for immediate use and can be anpiied by any one. Tiotocn, 
N. Y., Architect ‘and Bu Builder, writes : *‘ The National Mixed Paint is the 
Bare grer a in m py of 2 over 20 years, and I cannot praise it too 
— tal Sample Carda, ah dsome shades, and arule for os imating the 
a ity of Paint d for any mb e sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, 78 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 





beexam- 


METALLIC SHINGLES | ofT)) uf senate 


make the most durable and ornamental roofs in the 
d for Descriptive Circular and Prices to 


IRON CLAD M’F’G CO., 22 Cliff St., N.Y. 
“THE ¥ ILLA FOLDING CHAIR. 


Perfect Lawn Chair for Country 
Steamer», Camps, etc. 


Washington Street, Becton’ nace 


ccna Pa. 








—— 





“ Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifies, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent ¢. o. d. for examination 





fea. Write’ for ae STANDARD 


— — —————— 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 


and a6 ther are ae © 

musical taste an sates 
OF TONE and they 
ALLY in 0. 


HME square co. 
Mane tein of G it Pianos, 


Ea . ‘T4ath or 
10158 2 ~L5 ae “Trcok vn. 


— 


STEAM 


APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Reston. 


AUG. B. FITCH, 
(formerly WILCOX & FITCH), 
No. 59 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 


opposite Stewart's. 
a -~y- 
BEDDING, 
HAIR MATTRESSES : 
(ines AND DOUBLE BORDER SPRING), 
AIR AND anA ATHERS, 

EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN. 
tt?” Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Renovated. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
B. FITC H, dry Manager. 














ss Skin of I Beanty | in a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frec- 


on beauty. It 
has stood the 
test of thirty 
years and is so 
harmless we 
taste it, to be 


cont no coun- 

terfeit of sim- 

ilar name. 

distinguishea 
L. Sa: 





S YOs biecds Utus tse them, 4 recommend ‘Gow 
Crekm as the least harmful of all the Skin pr 
tions.” Also P oudre —— removes superfluous hair 
without injury to the s 
Moe. M. . GOU RAUD. ‘Bole 5 ~~ Bond St., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Cana< --. ~ Europe. 
Also fornd in New York City at R. H. Macy & Co. 
Stern Bvos., Ehrich & Co.,L. Bloom & tl and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. _§#~ Beware of base imitations 
which are abroad. e f ~ 1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any one sell gz the same. 








My New Illustrated Price-List of 
American Waltham Watches, with 
description and prices of over 100 
Fine Gold and Silver Watches, sent 
for a 3c. stamp. It describes how 1 
send Watches to all parts of the 







Columbia Bicy a 


A practical road machine. In- 
dorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out-door 
sports. Send 3c. — for 24-page 
catalogue, with price list and full 
information, or 10 cts. for catalogue 
and copy of The Pee om 

HE POPE M'F'G 
93 Summer Street. Sentem.’ ass. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW nN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John =. New York; 
and 197 Lake S8t., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 

E hain 








eae, Street Washers, 
etc. 


Works Founpen In 1832. 








bition, 1876. 
'THE CATLIN PERFECTION STUDENT LAMPs with 
inelosed Transparent Oil Reservoir; and extensible 


ry or Table Lanvps, with band- 
some and convenient Match Vase Stands 
beat all others. Guaranteed to Light and 
Delight or no sale. We make the Perfection 
Student Lamp in three styles—Double, Single and 
‘Chandelier or Bracket. The Library intwo styles: 
Extensible and Non-Extensible. All superbly 
Nickel-Plated. You twill miss it, if you 
purchase or make a holiday or other aaa before 
seving them, or sending for Circular 

CATLIN M’F’ G CO. G3 Gold St., N.Y. 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 









Ss 
3 Murray Street, New York, 
Bach. a a od i | ot | 
s printing p’ 
‘ , price Sem Won 75 pods shin, 
Ss , e ncluding the CENTENNIAL, 
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